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non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 
For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase’ public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 
This purpose is accomplished principally 
through its publications and by the mainte- 
mance of a Reference Collection which 
furnishes on request information on current 
international problems. 
Recently increased attention has been focused 
on the field of international affairs with par- 
ticular emphasis on the field of international 
Treswrer organization through the publication of this 
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THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM IN EGYPT: 


A Country Survey of Field Operations 


Watrer R. SHarp 


Perhaps the most striking development 
in the non-political activities of the United 
Nations system during recent years has 
been the rapid expansion of its field oper- 
ations. While this evolution received its 
chief impetus from the 
Technical Assistance Program (ETAP) 
inaugurated in 1950, there have also been 
significant shifts of emphasis toward 
“aids to member states” in the “regular” 
programs of those specialized agencies 
concerned with welfare, notably the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO), the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (FAO), and most recently, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
This growth in the volume of outpost ac- 
tivities has led not only to the establish- 
ment of field offices in many countries 
but to an increasing consideration of the 


ss Expanded” 


pros and cons of devolving the adminis 
tration of aid programs from central 
headquarters to the country or regional 
level. 

The complex problems inherent in 


De. Warrer R. Snare, Professor of Political Science 
and Director of Graduate Studies in International 
Relations at Yale University, served from September 
1954 to June 1955 as Co-Director of the UN 
Egyptian Institute of Public Administration in Cairo 
He is also a member of the Board of Editors of 
International Organization. 


1 See, inter alia, Brown, William Adams and Redvers 
Opie, American Foreign Assistance, Washington, 1954; 
Bingham, Jonathan B., Shirt-Sleewe Diplomacy, New 
York, 1954; Mack, Robert T., Jr., Raising the World’; 
Standard of Living, New York, 1953; Hoselitz, Bert 
F., ed., The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, Chi 
cago, 1952; Buchanan, N. S. and H. S. Ellis, Ap 


technical assistance to under-developed 
areas, under bilateral as well as multi- 
lateral auspices, have produced an exten- 
sive literature. To date, however, there 
have been no studies of the over-all eco- 
nomic and social operations of the UN 
system from the vantage point of a recip 
ient country. The present article attempts 
to describe their organization, conduct 
Egypt 
—where the writer was recently stationed 
as a field official of the UN Technical As 
sistance Administration (TAA).’ While 
each country situation is in some respects 
unique, it may be useful to indicate some 
of the policy and operational problems 
that have confronted the field staffs of 
UN program activities in a country now 
in transition from a semi-colonial, agra 
rian, feudalistic environment to a fully 
independent, partly industrialized and 
potentially democratic nation—a country, 
moreover, that occupies a key position in 


and impact in one such country 


one of the most critical areas of current 
cold war politics. Many of the observa 
tions presented in the pages that follow 
are necessarily tentative and perhaps 


proaches to Economic Development, New York, 1955; 
Staley, Eugene, The Future of Underdeveloped Countric 
New York, 1954; Sharp, Walter R., International 
Technical Assistance: Programs and Organization, Chi 
cago, 1952, and ibid., ““The Institutional I 
for Technical Assistance: A Comparison of UN a 
US Experience,"" International Organization Vil, 
Pp. 342-379 

* The author in his 
sponsible for all statements of fact and opinion 
im this article, which 
views of the UN, any specialized agency 
ernment of Egypt. The author is indebted to Professor 
H. Paul Castleberry of the State College of Washing 
ton, formerly Fulbright Scholar in Egypt, for valuable 
assistance in assembling part of the factual data on 
which the article is based 


amework 


private capacity is alone re 
tained 
does not necessarily reflect the 


or the gov 
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somewhat subjective in character. It is 
not claimed that they afford a basis for 
firm generalizations. These must await 
case analyses in a number of divergent 
culture areas. 


I 


The attitudes of the government and 
people of Egypt toward the UN, since 
the establishment of the organization ten 
years ago, have evolved through several 
phases. With respect to its peace and 
security functions, Egyptian opinion has 
moved from initial enthusiastic support 
through a period of disillusionment and 
resentment (provoked by the Security 
Council's failure to act in Egypt's dispute 
with the United Kingdom and the UN's 
“bitterly disappointing” role in the Pales 
tinian affair) to the present stage of vigor- 
ous participation in the Asian-Arab bloc 
largely in terms of employing the UN as 
a political instrument for the liquidation 
of colonialism.’ Egyptian delegations are 
now playing a prominent role in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and its main committees; 
Egypt is currently represented on the 
Collective Measures Committee; an Egyp- 
tian sits on the UN Administrative 
Tribunal; and the Vice-President of the 
International Court of Justice is now an 
Egyptian jurist. Year by year the govern- 
ment of Egypt has met promptly and 
fully its budgetary obligations to the or- 
ganization. 

From the outset Egypt has taken an 
active part in the work of the economic, 
social and technical organs of the UN. 
It is now represented on the Economic 
and Social Council, its Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Transport and 

* See Egypt and the United Nations, a study to be 
published shortly under the joint sponsorship of the 
Egyptian Society of International Law and the Carnegie 


Endowment for International Peace, in the Endowment's 
series of National Studies on Ioternational Organization 
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Communications Commission, the Social 
Commission, and the Commission on In- 
ternational Commodity Trade. During 
1954 an Egyptian acted as chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Committee of 
ECOSOC. Egypt early became a mem- 
ber of all of the specialized agencies and 
in two instances (FAO and WHO) par- 
ticipated directly in the preparatory phases 
of their establishment. It has served a 
term on the Executive Council of FAO 
and on the Executive Board of WHO, 
and is now represented on the Board of 
Executive Directors of the International 
Monetary Fund. It is currently a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of UNESCO, 
while an Egyptian holds one of the posts 
of Assistant Director-General of ILO. 
With the initiation of the UN ex- 
panded technical assistance program, the 
interest of Egypt, as an important under- 
developed area, in UN economic and 
social activities became much more direct 
and immediate than had previously been 
the case. This interest was intensified fol- 
lowing the army revolution of 1952 and 
the inauguration of far-reaching plans for 
national economic development by the 
Nasser regime. One index of Egypt's 
growing interest may be seen in its rela- 
tively substantial annual pledges to 
ETAP, which began at about $80,000 for 
1950-51 and rose to $100,000 for 1955—an 
amount more than twice as large as the 
combined pledges of the other seven Arab 


states. All of Egypt's pledges, moreover, 
have been paid in full when due—despite 


the financial and administrative disloca- 
tions accompanying the revolution. Since 
1953, it has been a persistent claimant of 
technical assistance and the number and 
The writer was privileged to examine this study in 
Manuscript. 


* These figures are taken from the annual Reports 
of the UN Technical Assistance Board 
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UN Agency Offices in Egypt 


(as of January 1955) 


Office Bud get 
for 1955 


Name of Office 


When Nationality Internat. Local 
Established of Director Staff Staff 


United Nations 
Information Centre 1949 


Office of the 

TAB Resident 1953 
Representative 

WHO Regional 

Office for the 

Eastern Mediterranean 


FAO Near East 
Regional Office 


UNESCO Middle East 
Science Cooperation Office 
a) Natural Science 
b) Social Science 
ICAO Middle East 
Regional Office 


UNICEF Cairo Office 


UNRWA Regional 
Office for Egypt 


United Nations High 
Commissioner for 
Refugees Branch 
Office in Egypt 


Totals 


Note. 


Pakistani 


Venezuclan 


Egyptian 


Egyptian 


Australian 
French 


French 


Iranian 


British 
(acting ) 


Dutch 


51 


$55,000 


36,000 


257,000 


110,000 
(including 
tech. staff) 


45,000 
32,000 


§2,000 


(no separate 
budget ) 


57,000 


9,000 


(approximate ) 


134 $626,000 


(approximate ) 


Office budget estimates represent UN agency allocations and do not include host 


country contributions, which range from nothing to appreciable amounts covering such 
items as office rentals, local staff costs, local transport, and locally purchased supplies. 


aggregate amount of its requests have in 
The Nasser 
regime is now in a hurry to “modernize” 
the Egyptian economy not only in order 


creased markedly each year. 


to improve living standards and welfare 


* The information in this table was supplied by 


Egypt 


services for the Egyptian people but per 
haps equally to strengthen its own politi 
cal position and enhance Egypt's prestige 
vis-a-vis the rest of the Arab world. 


courtesy of the directors of the various UN agency offices in 
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The favorable geographic situation of 
Egypt, its role as the leading Arab state, 
and the facilities of Cairo and Alexandria 
as metropolitan centers, have combined 
to make it a natural location for UN 
agency field offices serving the Middle 
Eastern region. As many as seven such 
regional offices are now operating from 
Egypt. In addition, the UN Technical 
Assistance Board (TAB) maintains in 
Cairo a Resident Representative and a 
small staff, while the UN Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestinian Refugees 
(UNRWA) has set up a “subregional” 
office to handle certain of its operations 
affecting Egypt alone. 

From the accompanying table it will be 
observed that these nine offices were es- 
tablished at different times, beginning in 
1947 with the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) and UNESCO 


and as recently as 1954 for the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
and the High Commissioner for Refugees 


(UNHCR). Two of the Cairo offices 
(TAB and FAO) are located in the 
same building and two others (UNRWA 
and UNHCR) share adjoining space at 
another address; the rest are scattered 
from the Garden City to the Zamalek sec- 
tion of the Egyptian capital, WHO's 
large regional headquarters is situated 
over 100 miles down the Nile at Alexan- 
dria, where a commodious edifice, for- 
merly occupied by the now defunct Pan- 
Arab Sanitary Bureau, was made avail- 
able by the Egyptian government at a 
token rental. Some of the administrative 
disadvantages of this physical dispersion 
of offices will be referred to later. 

*In the case of PAO, agency relations with Israel 
are now handled directly from the Rome headquarters; 


UNESCO has maintained a special branch office in 
Istanbul, which covers Israel; ICAO has had difficulty 
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As might be expected, the territorial 
jurisdiction of the regional offices shows 
considerable variation. This results from 
the application of different functional 
criteria by, and the impact of special po- 
litical factors in, the different agencies 
concerned. It has also been influenced 
by decisions as to the number of regional 
centers each agency has decided, for pol- 
icy or other reasons, to set up in order to 
facilitate its world-wide operations. The 
Arab-Israeli impasse since 1949 has fur- 
ther complicated the delimitation of 
agency regional boundaries in the Middle 
East, and in those cases where Israel was 
originally included in the coverage of 
Egyptian-located offices, special arrange- 
ments have had to be improvised.” 

The number of Middle Eastern (and 
African) territories covered by the four 
specialized agency offices in Egypt ranges 
from 12 for FAO and ICAO to 13 for 
UNESCO and 16 for WHO. Their re- 
gional coverage embraces all of the Arab 
states (except Libya and Yemen in the 
case of UNESCO, and Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen in the case of ICAO). Non-Arab 
territories include Iran and Pakistan (all 
four agencies); Israel and Afghanistan 
(three agencies); Turkey, the Sudan and 
Cyprus (two agencies); and Eritrea, 
Somaliland, and Aden (one agency). The 
UN Information Centre serves six Arab 
states and Ethiopia, while the coverage 
of the UNICEF and HCR offices extends 
to only six territories. 

Two factors tend to concentrate the 
activities of the agency regional offices 
largely in the host state. First, their phys- 
ical proximity to the ministries of the 
Egyptian government makes for frequent 
and easy contact with officials, and, sec- 
in obtaining the agreement of Israel and the Arab 
states to the designation of a centre for air flight control 


for the Eastern Mediterranean; for WHO's situation, 
see below, p. 240-241. 
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ond, the small size of their professional 
staffs (WHO excepted) and of their 
travel budgets limits the amount of direct 
attention they can give to other areas in 
the region. In two cases (WHO and 
FAO), moreover, the regional directors 
have from the beginning been Egyptian 
nationals—one a former head of the 
Egyptian Public Health Service and the 
other an ex-Minister of Agriculture. 
Where an office is headed by a non-Egyp- 
tian, the deputy director is usually an 
Egyptian. This arrangement appears to 
have been accepted with something less 
than enthusiasm by other governments in 
the region, some of which are sensitive 
to any situation seeming to favor dispro- 
portionate Egyptian influence. In prin- 
ciple, most of the agencies now reportedly 
favor the selection of non-host country 
nationals as field office directors. 

By and large, the international staff at- 
tached to agency field offices in Egypt is 
appointed by central headquarters. The 
tendency has been to make such assign- 
ments for an indefinite period of years 
and a substantial number of the adminis- 
trative personnel have served in Egypt 
since the establishment of their offices. 
There are, however, signs that a policy 
of rotating staff between headquarters 
and the field, and from one field office 
to another, is beginning to take shape in 
some of the agencies. 

Each field office director recruits his 
local staff of translators, secretaries, clerks, 
telephone operators and messengers, near- 
ly all of whom are of Egyptian national- 
ity. In some instances the terms of the 
agreement made by the agency with the 
host government provide that the latter 
shall defray the costs of local staff, office 
space and other necessary local facilities; 


' There appear at times to have been pressures from 
the Egyptian government for the enlargement of agency 
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in others, this charge is met out of the 
annual budget allotted to the office by 
the central agency. So far as Cairo is 
concerned, the various agencies have by 
mutual agreement adopted the same pay 
scale for local staff and substantially 
standardized recruitment and employ- 
ment conditions. Notwithstanding the 
relatively favorable local pay rates (based 
on those of foreign embassy and foreign 
business firms in Cairo), it has been dif- 
ficult to obtain qualified secretaries and 
translators. 

Prior to the inauguration of technical 
assistance operations under the “ex- 
panded” UN program, the functions of 
the specialized agency offices (WHO 
again excepted) were limited to the main- 
tenance of liaison with government au- 
thorities; urging them to answer agency 
requests for information; providing in- 
formal advice to governmental, educa- 
tional, technical and scientific organiza- 
tions; the dissemination of agency publi- 
cations; and occasionally arranging for 
public conferences by visiting agency of- 
ficials on subjects of local or regional in- 
terest. Also, each office would now and 
then be called upon to assemble special 
information pertaining to the region for 
transmission to headquarters. The role 
of the UNESCO Field Science Coopera 
tion Office, by its terms of reference, was 
and still is restricted to that of establish- 
ing contacts with educational institutions, 
facilitating the distribution of scientific 
literature, assisting in translations and ab 
stracts, and organizing lectures by visit 
ing scientists. Since 1951 the office has 
been divided into two quasi-autonomous 
divisions, one for natural science and the 
other for social science, but the latter is 
to be discontinued at the end of 1956. 


field offices located on its territory, in particular that 
of FAO. 
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During the past three years, the most 
important function of the TAB and all 
but one of the specialized agency offices 
has had to do with the negotiation, coordi- 
nation and implementation of technical 
assistance projects. The scope of this role 
varies roughly with the degree of TA 
program decentralization adopted by each 
agency, WHO having gone furthest in 
this respect, with TAA, FAO and ICAO 
following in declining order. Lack of 
clarification of the role of agency regional 
directors, on technical assistance matters, 
and that of the Resident Representative 
of TAB, has led at times to some confu- 
sion, though this situation has improved 
considerably since 1954. 

The regional office of WHO in Alex- 
andria enjoys far greater autonomy than 
any of the Cairo offices. This autonomy 
stems from the strongly decentralized pat- 
tern of WHO program-making which is 
implicit in its Constitution and which 
was the key to the operational philosophy 
of WHO's first Director-General, Dr. 
Brock Chisholm.” The Alexandria office, 
nominally at least, is supervised by a Re- 
gional Committee (for the Eastern Medi- 
terranean) composed of representatives of 
WHO member governments in the re- 
gion—for the most part senior public 
health administrators. According to the 
WHO Constitution, any regional com- 
mittee may “formulate policies governing 
matters of an exclusively regional charac- 
ter” and recommend “additional appro- 
priations by the governments of the re- 
spective regions if the proportion of the 
budget allotted to that region is insufh- 
cient for the carrying-out of the regional 
functions.” The Regional Committee for 
the Eastern Mediterranean, after holding 

® See Ascher, Charles $., ‘Current Problems in the 


World Health Organization's Program,’ International 
Organization, V1, p. 27-50. 
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three sessions in 1948-50, did not meet for 
the next three years because of the refusal 
of the Israel and Arab members to sit 
together. Finally, in 1954, the Committee 
was divided into two sub-committees 
(A and B) in the hope that Israel would 
be willing to meet with sub-committee B, 
made up of the British, French and 
Italian representatives of their respective 
non-self-governing territories in the re- 
gion, but so far Israel has remained ada- 
mart. A meeting of subcommittee A, 
however, was held in Alexandria in Sep- 
tember 1954, and a year later in Beirut, 
in which all members of the whole Com- 
mittee but the member from Israel par- 
ticipated. 

The inability of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Committee to meet for three years 
left in the hands of the regional director 
the task not only of formulating but of 
transmitting to Geneva the draft health 
program for the region, following in- 
formal consultations with national health 
authorities. At the meetings of sub-com- 
mittee A in 1954 and 1955, however, the 
director’s program proposals and budget 
estimates were reviewed by the commit- 
tee and various concrete suggestions made 
for his future guidance. The regional 
program, covering both regular budget 
and ETAP projects, must be tailored to 
the annual “target allotment” assigned by 
the Director-General of WHO to each 
region with due regard for its needs and 
resources in relation to the over-all WHO 
budget. Thus far, it has not been possi- 
ble to induce the Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Committee to recommend to 
the member additional 
budgetary appropriations, but it is hoped 
that those states receiving large royalties 


governments 


* Article 50 
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from foreign oil companies may be will- 
ing to make special contributions in the 
near future. 

Although, constitutionally, the head of 
each WHO regional office was to be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board of WHO 
in agreement with the regional commit- 
tee concerned, the Director of the Alexan- 
dria office was in fact chosen by the latter. 
His strong position vis-a-vis his own gov- 
ernment has in effect given him wider 
latitude in running his office and shaping 
program recommendations than the for- 
mal delegation of authority from head- 
quarters would imply. He is responsible 
to the Director-General for implement- 


ing, and adapting to the region, the gen- 
eral policy and work program approved 
by the World Health Assembly. By his 
own estimate, go percent of the decisions 
affecting the region are made in his office. 
The international staff of the office below 
the P-4 grade, as well as all local staff, 


are appointed by him, and he has at his 
disposal a substantial number of “techni- 
cal advisers” for the inspection of WHO 
projects throughout the region, particu- 
larly in Egypt. 

The Alexandria office also has charge 
of the recruitment of WHO technical 
assistance experts for field duty in the 
countries of the region—a responsibility 
delegated to no other agency office in 
Egypt. The nomination of WHO “fel- 
lows” from the region for study abroad 
is made by national selection committees 
on which an office staff representative 
usually sits, and the regional director re- 
tains the right to screen all nominations 
before sending them to headquarters for 
final approval. Reports from field ex- 
perts, moreover, are channeled through 
the regional office and the director feels 
free to add his own comments when he 
transmits them to Geneva. While ex- 


perts may communicate directly with 
their opposite numbers at headquarters 
on purely technical matters, a copy of 
each such communication must be sent 
to the regional office. 

Over and beyond these functions, the 
WHO regional office at Alexandria is 
responsible for collecting and forwarding 
to Geneva epidemiological information 
pertaining to the Middle East, as well as 
for distributing a weekly information 
bulletin to other countries in the region. 

This summary of the extensive activi 
ties of the WHO regional office under 
lines the important part it plays both in 
country and regional programming and 
in the implementation of specific projects 
affecting Egypt and the other countries 
under its jurisdiction. It serves, in effect, 
as a “littkh WHO” for the region. By 
way of contrast, the three other special- 
ized agency offices have had little directly 
to do with regional program planning. 

The work of the remaining offices 
in Egypt—UNICEF, UNRWA, and 
UNHCR—is of a somewhat different 
character. The UNICEF office has the 
task of discovering what governments 
need in the maternal and child health 
fields, assisting them in developing action 
programs, estimating requirements for 
supplies (DDT, TB vaccine, milk, etc.), 
transmitting these estimates to UNICEF 
headquarters, and secing to it that the 
supplies allocated get into the hands of 
local program directors. The office also 
conducts field observations of the admin 
istration and effects of such programs 
Most of these UNICEF-aided operations 
are carried out in cooperation with WHO, 
which ordinarily provides the necessary 
technical personnel. 

The Cairo office of the UN Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
operates as a local extension of the 
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agency's central office in Beirut, to which 
it is administratively responsible. Al- 
though there is no general relief program 
for refugees located in Egyptian territory, 
UNRWA has helped in surveying the 
feasibility of a rehabilitation project in 
the Sinai peninsula involving the tunnel- 
ling of water from the Nile River under 
the Suez Canal for irrigation purposes. 
It was originally hoped that this project, 
when completed, might provide sufficient 
new agricultural land to take care of 
10,000 families from among the 200,000 
or more refugees now pitifully huddled 
together in UNRWA-maintained camps 
in the narrow Gaza strip. Most of the 
energy of the Cairo office field staff has 
been spent on this undertaking, which 
now apparently is to be abandoned. The 
Cairo office, incidentally, handles the 
procurement of Egyptian supplies for 
UNRWA operations outside the country 
and looks after a small group of Arab 
refugees studying in Egyptian universities 
with the aid of modest UNRWA subsi- 
dies. 

Adjoining the Cairo UNRWA quarters 
is an unpretentious suite of rooms occu- 
pied by the small regional staff of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees. So 
far as Egypt is concerned, its principal 
function is to collaborate with govern- 
ment authorities in identifying some 4,500 
non-Arab refugees (largely white Rus- 
sians and European Moslems) stranded 
there, and to facilitate the resettlement of 
as many of them as possible. With the 
assistance of such private organizations as 
the Red Crescent Society and the World 
Council of Churches, the UNHCR office 
also arranges for relief to the most needy 
refugees and helps to secure work permits 
and local employment for those unfor- 


“In the 1956 program only India, Pakistan, Indo 
nesia and Burma, in that order, are slated to receive 
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tunates whose resettlement seems remote 
if not hopeless. Unlike its office neigh- 
bor, the UNHCR staff does not perform 
any direct operational duties. 


Il 


Apart from these limited refugee opera- 
tions, the substantive contribution of the 
UN system to Egypt consists chiefly of 
technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment. Technical assistance is financed 
from two sources: agency “regular” budg- 
ets and ETAP funds. Except in the case 
of WHO, most of the money is now pro- 
vided by ETAP. During the five year 
period 1951-55, nearly $2 million of 
ETAP funds were earmarked by the UN 
Technical Assistance Board for Egyptian 
“country” projects and fellowships, the 
annual amount rising from a little over 
$200,000 in 1951 to more than $800,000 in 
1955. An appreciable but much smaller 
sum has gone into a limited number of 
“regional” projects centered in Egypt. As 
a recipient of funds from ETAP, Egypt 
moved from twenty-third place in 1953, 
to fifth place in 1956, among the ninety 
or so countries and territories benefiting 
from its global operations.” 

For the total aid picture in Egypt, one 
should add approximately $1.25 million 
contributed by UNICEF to its child and 
maternal welfare, TB prevention, milk 
conservation and emergency feeding pro- 
grams. Taking into account aid made 
available from the regular budgets of the 
UN and the specialized agencies, it may 
roughly be estimated that Egypt has re- 
ceived, in the aggregate, close to $4 mil- 
lion in various forms of technical, educa- 
tional, and welfare assistance from all UN 
system sources. 


larger allocations of funds than Egypt. UN Document 
E/TAC/L.86, November 2, 1955. 
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It may be of interest to compare the 
dimensions of multilateral assistance un- 
der UN sponsorship with those of the 
United States Point Four program. 
Through the fiscal year 1955, close to $60 
million has been allocated to Egypt by 
Washington. This sum covers not only 
technical aid in the strict sense ($7 mil- 
lion) but an “economic development” 
grant of $40 million designed mainly for 
the improvement of highway, waterway, 
railway, port and machine shop equip- 
ment. In addition, a special grant of $10 
million was made in 1953 for a ten year 
experimental “rural improvement” pro- 
gram involving the construction of model 
villages and aid to land reclamation 
schemes. These figures would indicate 
that U.S. aid to Egypt, measured in dollar 
terms, has since 1953 been at a rate 15 
to 20 times greater than the aggregate as- 
sistance provided from all UN system 
sources. 

The two types of aid programs differ in 
other significant respects. Since the UN 
program operates on a much more lim- 
ited money basis than the American, is 
restricted primarily to the provision of 
experts and training grants, and is ad- 
ministered by several different agencies 
it tends to be broken down into a large 
number of small projects—“bits and 
pieces” as it were—many of them of only 
a few months’ duration and requiring 
the services of only one or two field spe- 
cialists. During 1955, for example, nearly 
60 different UN agency projects were 
started, in progress, and completed. These 
undertakings necessitated working ar- 
rangements with 14 different agencies of 
the Egyptian government, involving more 
than 80 foreign experts under assign- 

% Figures compiled from annual TAB Reports through 


1954, and from the 1955 program for Egypt as approved 
by TAB, July 1, 1955. 
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ment with seven international agencies: 
UNTAA, WHO, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, 
ICAO, and the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO). Since the ini- 
tiation of ETAP activities in Egypt, the 
total number of UN agency technicians 
assigned to field duty there through 1955 
has exceeded 200. By agency, they were 
distributed as follows:" 
WHO—76 
FAO—s52 
UNESCO—35 
UNTAA—33 


ILO—22 
ICAO—22 
WMO— 2 


This large group of field experts has 
been drawn from a wide range of coun- 
tries. At the beginning of 1955, by way 
of illustration, there were 61 experts 
representing 20 nationalities actually at 
work.” Of the non-Egyptians, 14 were 
American, 8 were British, 5 Norwegian 
and 4 Canadian, no other country pro- 
viding more than three. Among the 
group were 2 Indians, 2 Jordanians, a 
New Zealander, a Mexican, a Palestinian, 
a Chinese and a Yugoslav, the rest com- 
ing from North America and western 
Europe. Increasingly, an effort is being 
made to utilize technicians from coun- 
tries whose stage of economic develop 
ment is less advanced than that of the 
highly industrialized nations of the west. 

At this same time (January, 1955), the 
Operations Mission in Cairo (then under 
FOA and now under ICA), employed 
a total of 76 U.S. nationals and 57 Egyp- 
tians (the latter as local staff).” Of the 
American staff, seven held top-level pro- 
gram-planning, coordinating, and policy- 
advisory posts. Professional and technical 
personnel accounted for 53 persons and 
there were thirteen additional specialists 

™ Pour of them were Egyptians employed in a tech 
nical capacity on specialized agency projects 


™ Figures provided by courtesy of the Program Of 
ficer of the U.S. Operations Mission in Caizo. 
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(chiefly management consultants) on the 
payroll of American private organiza- 
tions to which FOA/Washington had 
awarded project contracts. 

The project activities of the U.S. aid 
program were grouped for operational 
purposes through seven divisions of the 
Mission, as follows: 


industry and mining 

transport and communications 
agriculture, land and water resources 
public health 

education 

housing 

rural improvement 


For most of these subject-matter areas, 
joint Egyptian-American committees had 
been set up to supervise and evaluate proj- 
ect operations. In several cases the Egyp- 
tian “co-directors” were provided with 
offices adjoining their American counter- 
parts at Mission headquarters, which oc- 
cupied several floors in two modern 
apartment buildings located within a few 
minutes’ walking distance of each other 
in Garden City. 

In theory at least, this administrative 
structure was designed to facilitate a 
much more integrated pattern of project 
operations than was possible under the 
dispersed inter-Agency arrangements of 
the UN/ETAP program. Moreover, 
American project personnel had the bene 
fit of decidely more adequate office facili- 
ties, translating and clerical service, and 
local transport than were enjoyed by the 
UN agency experts, some of whom were 
constantly complaining that they could 
not even get their reports typed. 

Within the space of this article it is 
possible to present only a summary de- 
scription of UN agency technical assist- 
ance undertakings. Broadly speaking, the 
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“country” projects fall into the following 
five categories: 


preliminary surveys, usually leading to 
some type of operational project (¢.g., on 
public health, social welfare, public ad- 
ministration, and vocational training 
needs); 

short-term advisory services (¢.g., public 
budgeting, tax system, census, statistical 
organization, tourism, housing, and town 
planning, cooperatives, leather industry, 


railway management); 


demonstration projects (e.g. rice and 
cotton breeding, fish culture, crop fore- 
casting; malaria, TB, bilharzia and tra- 
coma control; eradication of the cotton 
leaf worm; a large rural health and wel- 
fare center); 


educational, training and research facili- 
ties (¢.g., a vocational training and indus- 
trial productivity center, a civil service 
training institute, a civil aviation training 
center, a rehabilitation of the blind center; 
and scientific aids to the Egyptian Na- 
tional Research Council, Scientific and 
Technical Documents Centre, National 
Chemical Laboratory, and Desert Insti- 
tute ); 

fellowships for study abroad (government 
nominees chiefly in technical fields). 


At present, the four largest country 
projects are of the demonstration and 
training type. At Calioub, a provincial 
town thirty miles north of Cairo, WHO, 
FAO and UNTAA are cooperating with 
an Egyptian staff in launching a rural 
demonstration and training experiment 
that envisages the integrated organization 
of health, educational, agricultural exten- 
sion and social welfare services for an 
area containing 4o villages and 250,000 
people. This is definitely a “grass roots” 
undertaking that may provide a design 
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for the decentralized administration of 
rural services for the entire country, and 
perhaps pave the way for eventual local 
self-government in Egypt. The other 
three projects, all located in Cairo or its 
environs, are the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration for the in-service training of 
middle grade civil servants; the ILO 
Vocational Training and Productivity 
Centre for junior executives, supervisors 
and foremen in Egyptian industry; and 
the Civil Aviation Training Centre, 
which provides instruction in airport 
operations and air trafic safety control 
and is helping to reorganize Egypt's air- 
lines. All four of these projects are slated 
to receive UN agency assistance over a 
period of years. 

There are also two important Egypt- 
centered undertakings open to all the 
Arab countries. One of these regional 
projects is the Arab States Fundamental 
Education Centre at Sirs-el-Layyan. This 
unique institution, initiated originally by 
UNESCO and now participated in by 
WHO, FAO, and ILO as well, offers a 
two year course of training for groups of 
young teachers and social workers in a 
combination of new techniques for com 
bating illiteracy. Its curriculum includes 
courses and seminars in literacy teaching, 
rural economy, housing, home economics, 
health education, simple agricultural 
techniques, and village handicrafts. Stu- 
dent teams spend three days a week doing 
field work in nearby village communities. 
The Centre has an admirably organized 
library and a workshop where posters, 
film strips and illustrated primers in 
Arabic are being produced. It is expected 
that many of the trainees, after gradua- 
tion, will be charged with the task of or- 
ganizing or implementing community 


% During this period Egypt served as one of the places 
of foreign study for about the same number of UN 


development programs in their own 
countries. The other regional project is 
a WHO-sponsored Nursing College 
which was set up last year in conjunction 
with the Faculty of Medicine at Alexan- 
dria. 

By subject-matter fields, over the five 
year period 1951~1955, health and agricul- 
ture have accounted for about half of the 
total UN agency expenditures on techni- 
cal assistance to Egypt. It is in these two 
fields that the UN program has thus far 
had the most visible impact. Results from 
training activities, including fellowships, 
will necessarily be gradual and difficult to 
evaluate. This will be equally true of 
projects concerned with the improvement 
of methods of governmental and indus 
trial management. In view of the strictly 
technical nature of the UN aid program, 
it cannot be expected to make any appre 
ciable immediate contribution 
raising the level of Egypt’s economy; in 
deed, as will be noted later, this may take 
a long time unless the race between food 
supply and population growth can some 
how be won. The UN program consists 
chiefly of small-scale marginal operations 
whose influence is destined to be slow 
and indirect—chiefly through improved 
health conditions, farming techniques, 
manpower-training, 
structures. 

In this connection, the greatest per 
capita dividend from UN technical as 
sistance may ultimately be realized from 
the future role of returned fellowship 
holders. From 1951 through 1954, 217 
Egyptians in the middle-age range have 
studied abroad on UN agency travel 
grants, more than half of them awarded 
by WHO and UNESCO." While most 
of these grantees have spent most of their 


toward 


and institutional 


agency fellows from other (chiefly Arab) areas. (UN 


Document E/TAC/SC.1/Rev.1, June 6, 1955) 
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time in North America and/or western 
Europe, a considerable number have vis- 
ited other parts of the world for short 
periods. UN program fellowships are or- 
dinarily awarded only if the grantee 
agrees to remain in the employment of 
the nominating ministry or institution for 
a minimum period of years after his re- 
turn home, though this does not neces- 
sarily mean that returned fellows will be 
assigned or promoted to positions for 
which foreign study has presumably 
equipped them. Inevitably, there is some 
wastage of talent in any foreign fellow- 
ship program. 


IV 


The operation of the UN system in 
Egypt has given rise to three types of 
problems, relating (1) to program formu- 
lation and coordination, (2) to program 
implementation, and (3) to project fol- 
low-up. Comment on certain aspects of 
each of these problem contexts is ven- 
tured below. 


Program formulation and coordination. 
In examining the process by which initial 
ideas are translated into concrete project 
agreements, it should be remembered that 
the UN technical assistance program is 
predicated on two assumptions: (1) that 
only projects requested by governments 
will be considered for approval, and (2) 
that recipient governments must agree to 
supplement outside assistance with some 
tangible contribution of their own. This 
is the so-called “mutual self-help” princi- 
ple. In Egypt, virtually all project ideas 
have originated somewhere in the hier- 
archy of national government depart- 
ments. The governmental system is so 
highly centralized, and its economic and 


_ social functions are so all-pervasive, that 
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this is bound to be the case. While to 
some extent suggestions as to ways in 
which a UN agency might aid in further- 
ing some new government program have 
emanated with field representatives of 
the various agencies—the Calioub health 
demonstration project is said to have been 
in part the “brainchild” of WHO—there 
has been little evidence of any “high pres- 
sure” selling of projects by agency offi- 
cials.” 

Prior to the negotiation of a formal 
project agreement, informal discussions 
ordinarily take place between the TAB 
Resident Representative and/or available 
specialized agency officials, with the 
Egyptian authorities concerned. If a par- 
ticular proposal is thought by the former 
to be technically or operationally un- 
sound, alternative ideas may be, and often 
are, insinuated at this stage, with proper 
regard, however, for the sensitivity of 
Egyptian officials to undue “interference” 
from the UN side. In some instances 
Egyptian administrators have been prone 
to put forward overly ambitious draft pro- 
posals which the government would not 
be capable of carrying on with its own re- 
sources after the termination of UN aid. 
As members of a “reformist” regime, im- 
patient for quick results, they tend to 
underestimate the need and time required 
for advance preparations. For this reason 
the UN agencies have frequently recom- 
mended preliminary surveys by a single 
expert, or a small team, whose reports 
later form the basis for more realistic 
project arrangements. 

Until 1955, all draft proposals originat- 
ing in the Egyptian ministries (and re- 
lated quasi-autonomous agencies like the 
Civil Service Commission) were sifted 
through an inter-ministerial coordinating 


% Prom all accounts, considerable ‘‘overselling’’ by zealous UN agency representatives took place in other areas 


during the early years of ETAP. 
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committee before being formally sub- 
mitted to a UN agency. This committee, 
set up in March 1953 by cabinet action, 
was chaired by the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and had as 
members senior representatives of nine 
subject-matter ministries, the Permanent 
Council for National Production, and the 
Office of the Prime Minister.” In theory, 
the committee was supposed to determine 
project priorities in relation to the coun- 
try’s development goals. In fact, only 
rarely was any proposal screened out of 
the annual list of requests submitted to it 
by the various ministries, with the result 
that uncoordinated or duplicatory proj- 
ects were sometimes approved." What 
apparently took place in the committee 
was a species of polite “vote-trading” 
among ministries—a phenomenon not 
unknown in inter-departmental meetings 
of goverment bureaucrats in “advanced” 
countries, 

This situation prompted the TAB Resi- 
dent Representative to suggest the crea- 
tion of a smaller, high-level group for 
coordination purposes. Such a group was 
constituted by the Council of Ministers 
in June 1955, with the Minister of Na- 
tional Production (without portfolio) as 
chairman and the under-secretaries of 
state for foreign affairs, finance and war, 
and the secretaries-general of the Na- 
tional Production Council and Council 
for the Public Services, as members. The 
new committee is to be provided with a 


“ The Egyptian government set up in 19545 two inter 
ministerial bodies at the “‘undersecretary’’ level with the 
task of establishing development goals and drafting spe 
cific project proposals for cabinet consideration. One 
of these was the National Production Council, and the 
other the National Welfare Services Council. Each is 
staffed by a small technical secretariat. Through weekly 
meetings of the presidents and secretaries-general of the 
two councils an attempt is made, not very effectively, 
action proposals falling within the eco 
nomic and spheres, respectively There is, 
unfortunately, no very clear differentiation between 
planning and operational responsibilities as regards the 
two councils and the subject-matter ministries Early 
in 1955, with a view to expediting government action 


to coordinate 
welfare 


permanent secretariat. Since the members 
of this committee represent agencies not 
directly involved with project-operating 
responsibilities, the hope is that it may be 
able to withstand competing pressures 
from the economic and social ministries. 

This action by the Egyptian govern- 
ment is in line with the new formula 
for technical assistance program-planning 
adopted by the UN Economic and Social 
Council in 1954." Under the new proce 
dure technical assistance funds are no 
longer to be allocated to the participating 
agencies on a predetermined percentage 
basis but in terms of over-all annual pro 


grams developed at the country level. As 


a guide to their preparation, TAB now 
sets a “target figure” for each country. 
Within this figure the TAB Resident 
Representative, in consultation with local 
UN agency experts as to the technical 
feasibility of specific projects, is expected 
to advise the requesting government how 
to work out an “integrated” set of project 
proposals. The draft program, once com 
pleted, is transmitted through him to the 
TAB which, both in its executive office 
and at a full Board meeting, examines all 
the country programs in relation to its 
total annual budget, regional claims, the 
promise of tangible results, the availabil 
ity of experts, and so on. Following this 
comprehensive program review, TAB 
recommends to the Technical Assistance 
Committee of ECOSOC the global tech 
nical assistance program for the ensuing 


a National Planer @ Cs 
me Ministe 


on development projects 
sion, headed by the | 
a cabinet level commit 
"Por example: of ne 
Agriculture is reported to 
water 
urrently, the Mi 
UNESCO for 
peration 
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occasion the M 
have requested FAO t 
vide an underground expert for a 
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* ECOSOC Resolution 442 B I (XVIII) subse 
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year. At its November meeting this com- 
mittee, acting as the inter-governmental 
controlling organ, formally approves “the 
overall program in the light of its im- 
portance for economic development” and, 
subject to confirmation by the General 
Assembly, authorizes the allocation of 
funds to each agency in proportion to its 
share in the total program. 

Since the new procedure could not be 
put into effect earlier than the prepara- 
tory stage of the 1956 program, it has not 
yet had a fair test. Whether it will ma- 
terially aid in correlating specific country 
projects with national economic develop- 
ment planning remains to be seen. In 


specialized agency circles there has been, 


and still is, considerable opposition to the 
new formula. Some agencies fear that 
it is likely to accentuate intra-govern- 
mental antagonisms in view of the neces- 
sarily “shoe-string” dimensions of UN 
technical assistance resources; others are 
afraid that the weak political position of 
ministries concerned with education and 
welfare may make it difficult to obtain 
favorable action on projects in their do- 
main, Certain agency officials, moreover, 
are inclined to doubt the capacity of most 
TAB Resident Representatives (as “gen- 
eralists”) to rate project proposals in a 
wide variety of technical fields. There 
has also been some reluctance to accept 
an arrangement which interposes the 
TAB Representative between the func- 
tional agencies and the government au- 
thorities concerned with their fields of 
action at the planning stage. 

The composition of the 1956 program 
for Egypt that emerged from the revised 
country-planning process appears to differ 
in at least one significant respect from 
earlier annual programs. Notwithstand- 
ing a considerably larger allotment of 
funds to Egypt, the current program is 


divided into a somewhat smaller number 
of better consolidated projects. This 
would imply an effort to concentrate 
available aid resources on key sectors of 
the nation’s plans for economic and social 
development. More of the 1956 project 
allocations represent carry-overs than had 
previously been the case—certainly a de- 
sirable trend. The distribution of funds 
among the participating UN agencies, 
however, has not appreciably changed. 

The extent to which the new formula 
may eventually produce in Egypt an “in- 
tegrated” country program will probably 
depend on two factors: (1) how well the 
Egyptian government succeeds in inte- 
grating its own planning machinery and 
(2) the skill, firmness and wisdom with 
which the local TAB Representative ex- 
ercises his peculiarly difficult advisory 
function. Given the traditionally com- 
partmentalized structure of Egyptian ad- 
ministration and the inadequacies of 
available data on national resources, it 
will take time to develop coordinated pro- 
gramming. Even so, the outlook is mod- 
erately encouraging and the writer would 
anticipate a gradual diminution of inter- 
ministerial “log-rolling” and of duplica- 
tory project content. 

The TAB Representative in Cairo now 
keeps a running record of projects under 
way by all agencies. During the spring 
of 1955, for example, he prepared for the 
new Egyptian coordinating committee a 
detailed inventory of all projects com- 
pleted since 1952 and of all fellowships 
awarded through 1954, with the positions 
held by the returnees. Another document 
supplied a description of current projects 
with dates of commencement, estimated 
duration, and time of expiry of the con- 
tracts of project personnel. Such infor- 
mation should provide a useful starting- 


point for the task of evaluating both the 
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current situation and future requests for 
assistance. 

It is not enough, however, to coordinate 
UN agency undertakings. There is also 
the problem of making sure that they do 
not unnecessarily overlap or conflict with 
similar activities under U.S. Point Four 
auspices. During the first year or two, 
liaison between the UN and USS. pro- 
grams in Egypt was sporadic and infor- 
mal. Working relations among experts 
engaged in related operations under the 
two programs were cordial, and in a 
number of instances the U.S. Operations 
Mission in Cairo granted supplementary 
aid to current UN agency projects in the 
form of fellowships, supplies or equip- 
ment. A case in point was the provision 
of twelve Point Four fellowships for 
Egyptian civil servants in connection 
with the training program of the UN- 
sponsored Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. A soils classification technician from 
the U.S. Mission staff advised UNRWA 
on the conduct of its survey work in the 
Sinai peninsula. An FAO specialist in 
wheat technology has worked in close 
cooperation with a wheat breeder sup- 
plied by Point Four, and a U.S. Mission 
specialist has helped a UNESCO expert 
in technical education organize in-service 
training for foremen and instructors in 
industrial schools. One of the villages in- 
cluded in the Calioub demonstration proj- 
ect was selected for the distribution of 
some of the Rhode Island red chickens 
sent to Egypt from the United States with 
a view to improving poultry strains and 
egg yields. On the other hand, cases 
could be cited where Point Four pro- 
posals were formulated without any ad- 
vance consultation with local agency 
experts. 

During 1954-55, steps were taken to 
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put the relations of the two programs on 
a more formalized basis. By agreement 
between the Director of the U.S. Point 
Four Mission and the TAB Resident 
Representative, meetings are now held 
periodically for the exchange of ideas by 
the two staffs at the early planning stage. 
Where the UN and the U.S. are already 
providing assistance in the same or cog: 
nate areas, preliminary discussion takes 
place as to the kinds of advice to be given 
in order to avoid confusing recommenda 


tions. To quote from the directive issued 
by FAO/Washington (and in virtually 
identical terms by TAB/New York): “If 
there are significant differences in the 
conceptual approach or the methodology 


between the two programs, the UN and 
US representatives should either achieve 
advance agreement among themselves 
which resolves any significant differences, 
or jointly present the two viewpoints to 
the host government so that it may decide 
for itself whether it wishes to utilize two 
approaches on an experimental basis (pre 
sumably in different geographic areas), 
to choose one, or to select clements of 
each.” 

During the negotiating stage, cognate 
project proposals are discussed with the 
officials of the interested Egyptian minis 
try (e.g. agriculture or health) by the 
TAB Representative accompanied by the 
relevant UN agency and Point Four tech 
nicians. The Program Coordinating Of 
ficer of the U.S. Mission and the TAB 
Representative attend meetings of the 
Egyptian coordinating committee for for 
cign assistance, which must now pass on 
all requests for technical and economi 
aid made to both programs. TAB head 
quarters in New York keeps Cairo in 
formed of recommended 
Egypt under consideration in Washing 


projec ts for 


* US-UNTAA Coordination—instructions to USOM, April 40, 1955. 
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ton, and a copy of the approved U.S. aid 
program is transmitted by the TAB Rep- 
resentative to the specialized agency offices 
in Egypt for information and guidance. 
Upon their arrival in Egypt, agency field 
experts are put in touch with their Point 
Four counterparts (if any). 

A further move toward more effective 
inter-program liaison was the creation last 
year of a Fellowship Coordination Com- 
mittee consisting of the head of the Train- 
ing Division of the U.S. Point Four Mis- 
sion, the Cultural Attache of the US. 
Embassy, and the assistant to the TAB 
Representative. This committee exchanges 
information pertaining to the fellowships 
financed by Point Four, the Fulbright 
program, and various UN agencies. 

These somewhat involved procedures 
have a double object: (1) to relate foreign 
assistance as intelligently as possible to the 
most urgent development needs of Egypt, 
and (2) to reduce to a minimum the 
wasteful use of project personnel and sup- 
plies, as well as inter-program friction. 
Within the limitations imposed by the 
multi-agency context of foreign aid, and 
the uncertainties of annual financing, they 


should eventually bring beneficial results. 


Program implementation. ‘The imple- 
mentation of approved projects on the 
UN side has been beset by a number of 
difficulties. Some of these difficulties are 
inherent in technical aid operations gen- 
erally; others may be peculiar to the 
Egyptian setting. 

How to provide adequately trained and 
experienced field experts, with some basic 
understanding of the Middle East, has 
plagued the UN agencies from the outset. 
In certain fields there would appear to be 

* One expert informed the writer that he was offered 
a field appointment without the appointing agency's 
having consulted the national committee set up by his 


own government at TAB's request to aid in finding tech- 
nical assistance talent in his country. The expert in 


a world scarcity of such persons who can 
be induced to accept temporary assign- 
ments in a country like Egypt, challeng- 
ing though such assignments may be. 
Family and health considerations, a dis- 
inclination to interrupt important profes- 
sional work at home, and the difficulty of 
securing leaves of absence from institu- 
tional employment tend to aggravate the 
recruitment problem. 

The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the government of Egypt 
often insists upon men with “big names” 
if not an international reputation in their 
fields of competence, especially agricul- 
ture, engineering, health, and the cotton 
industry. In a number of cases the gov- 
ernment has reportedly refused to accept 
experts (especially Jews) nominated by 
UN agencies, and it has been hesitant 
about taking persons who, whether or not 
Jews, have previously held assignments 
in Israel. 

The recruitment process, moreover, is 
at best slow and tedious, involving volu- 
minous correspondence with related UN 
agencies, national government commit- 
tees, educational and research institutions, 
and individuals. It is not surprising that 
the lines sometimes get crossed and ap- 
pointments are unnecessarily delayed.” 
Only after an expert has indicated his 
willingness to accept an overseas assign- 
ment may the appointing agency present 
his name to the Egyptian authorities. 
Formal acceptance, through bureaucratic 
inertia or the difficulty of securing inter- 
ministerial concurrence, may involve 
several weeks or even months. Security 
clearance, at least for potential American 
appointees, has been another exasperating 
question managed to mollify the committee for having 
been bypassed (doubtless by oversight) so that he could 


proceed to Cairo without waiting for the committee's 
formal blessing of his selection “through channels’’ 
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cause of delay. Meanwhile, the prospec- 
tive recruit may become unavailable for 
one reason or another and the process will 
have to begin on another person. 

To the writer's knowledge, there have 
been situations in which members of a 
project team did not reach Egypt for 
many weeks (or months) after they were 
scheduled to begin their field duties, with 
little or no time for local orientation be- 
fore having to plunge into active work. 
In a few instances, an unexpected deterio- 
ration in the budgetary position of the 
sending agency, due to delays or uncer- 
tainties in respect of annual pledges by 
contributing governments, has made it 
unable to provide the full complement of 
experts called for by the project agree- 
ment, thus causing no little embarrass- 
ment to the project director. 

The advance briefing of field personnel 
still leaves much to be desired. Adequate 
time for this is seldom allowed at agency 
headquarters, while some experts, re- 
cruited from the other side of the globe, 
cannot without excessive additional travel 
expense be routed to agency headquarters 
cities in western Europe or North Amer- 
ica. This means that an expert may reach 
the field without any prior briefing except 
by way of correspondence and written 
documentation. It is contended by some 
agency staffs that if they could grant 
longer-term contracts and thus reduce the 
turnover of field personnel, it would be 
financially possible to provide for longer 
periods of briefing at headquarters. It is 
quite clear that certain of the agency re- 
gional offices in Egypt might be more 
effectively staffed for local briefing pur- 
poses. 

The working conditions of UN project 
experts in Egypt have understandably 


™ Last year a special program for the training of secre 
taries, file clerks and office supervisors was initiated by 


been marked by frustrations. On the 
operational side, the Egyptian authorities 
have often been dilatory in making ar- 
rangements for office space, local trans- 
port, and necessary translating and clerical 
service. Field experts have had to wait 
weeks for paper and other supplies, and 
some have literally been obliged to “beg 
for car rides” to and from villages where 
demonstration projects are located. This 
makes for considerable irritation—let 
alone waste of time—and calls for an 
understanding patience that certain ex- 
perts do not always exhibit. To a limited 
degree the failure to provide working 
facilities has been due to the shortage of 
office space in overcrowded Cairo, and 
there is an obvious lack of competent 
stenographers and clerks in government 
departments. This situation can be ex- 
pected to improve only as office personnel 
and work routines become more efficient, 
partly, it is hoped, from the cumulative 
impact of foreign assistance in public ad- 
ministration.” 

A more serious type of problem con- 
cerns the day-to-day relationships between 
UN agency personnel and their Egyptian 
counterparts. Here, again, exasperating 
delays have occurred in the designation 
of officials with whom the foreign ad- 
visers are to be associated on project im 
plementation. Now and then the transfer 
(or dismissal) of cooperating Egyptian 
officials during the term of a visiting ex 
pert’s assignment has led to a good deal 
of lost motion, the UN adviser thus hav 


ing to acquaint his new “colleague” with 
what he is trying to do, while establishing 
a satisfactory rapport with him. Psycho 
logically, this is not always easy, particu- 
larly if the new official has fixed ideas of 
his own which run counter to those of 


the new Institute of Public Administration with the aid 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation 
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his predecessor; he may wish to recast the 
project in such a way as to receive per- 
sonal credit for whatever success it may 
have—or conversely, to put the blame on 
his predecessor if it fails.” 

In these subtle inter-cultural situations 
the sense of status insecurity that haunts 
many Egyptian senior officials often mili- 
tates against their taking foreign advisers 
fully into confidence. Similarly, vested 
interests and traditional work habits have 
formed resistance blocks to the acceptance 
of novel ideas for administrative or insti- 
tutional reform. Certain officials appear 
to have viewed their directional roles in 
important UN-aided undertakings large- 
ly as a means of furthering their own 
professional advancement. Family, class 
and political considerations still decisively 
influence assignments and promotions to 
key positions, and there has been some 
evidence of personal and political favorit- 
ism in the nomination of junior civil 
servants for UN fellowships—a problem 
now being met in part at least by a more 
rigorous screening procedure initiated by 
joint UN-Point Four-Egyptian selection 
committees. Most of these difficulties stem 
from a strongly “personalized” pattern of 
administration in which the “merit prin 
When 
one remembers how long it took for civil 
service reform to bear fruit in the western 
democracies, this need cause no surprise. 


ciple” is not yet solidly rooted. 


Inter-agency rivalries within the Egyp- 


tian administrative system have been an- 
other source of difficulty for UN agency 
personnel responsible for developing the 
local framework of demonstration and 
training projects. At best, such situations 
slow down the tempo of the project; at 
worst, they produce an administrative im- 
passe, the solution of which may require 


"In one case that came to the writer's attention a 
UN expert threatened to resign because the new chief 
of the administrative division he was advising refused 
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an appeal to higher authority. Poor com- 
munication up and down the hierarchy 
of a ministry, or between Cairo and the 
provinces, has been an additional cause 
of frustration to technicians eager to get 
ahead with their work. Overly elaborate 
and rigid accounting procedures, com- 
bined with an unwillingness to delegate 
authority down the line, has likewise im- 
peded the handling of purely routine 
matters. For example, it took two weeks 
and thirteen different signatures to clear 
the way for the local purchase of two 
desks and storage cabinets (costing less 
than $75) for the office of a certain field 
project, even though the purchase had 
previously been authorized in the local 
project budget. Much of this heavy red 
tape is intended to prevent the illegal use 
of funds, and improvement is likely to 
come only as ethical standards in the 
Egyptian public service are raised and 
work simplification is achieved. 
Commentators on international techni- 
cal assistance programs have frequently 
drawn attention to the psychological 
strain produced by the higher salary status 
of foreign field personnel in comparison 
with that enjoyed by the administrative 
and educational corps of the host nation. 
In Egypt this does not appear to have 
created a serious problem. Insofar as any 
resentment may exist, it has perhaps been 
directed rather toward the more lavish 
style of living of the American Point 
Four staff than toward local UN person- 
nel: most of the former can afford more 
expensive cars and living accommoda- 
tions than the latter. The psychological 
reaction of the Egyptians to the two 
groups, however, has probably varied 
more with the social behavior of individ- 
uals than with differences in group finan- 


to give him information essential for his work. The 
situation was eventually resolved only after an appeal 
over the head of the division chief to the minister 
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cial status. Modesty, tact and unostenta- 
tiousness are indispensable virtues of any 
successful technical assistance operator 
under whatever sponsorship. In a coun- 
try like Egypt, where memories of foreign 
domination remain vivid, such qualities 
have a double importance. The really 
crucial problem for the foreign technical 
adviser is how to hew to the fine line of 
firmness with flexibility in dealing with 
the national authorities of the host coun- 
try. 

What of the internal relationships of 
UN mixed-nationality field teams? From 
all indications at Cairo, such teams were 
able to function as “corporate” units with 
no more stress or strain than in the case 
of the American Point Four personnel. 
Some intra-group tensions were notice 
able in both camps. These tensions, how 
ever, seemed to be due rather more to 
personality factors than to cultural differ- 
ences. The UN multilateral program 
may also have suffered now and then 
from inter-agency jealousies in jointly 
conducted projects, but the Point Four 
Mission has not been without its own 
internal jurisdictional dissensions cither. 

Language differences did not seem to 
constitute a serious barrier to group com- 
munication. Nearly all of the UN agency 


experts could handle English reasonably 


Such instances of semantic confu- 
sion as developed were to be found chiefly 


well. 


in the relations of the international spe- 
cialists with their Arabic-speaking hosts. 
Since English (only rarely French) had 
to serve as their medium of communica 
tion, misunderstandings did at times arise 
in connection with the technical phases 
of project operation. Such misunderstand- 


* Should the Egyptian government accept UN tech 
nical experts from the Soviet bloc countries (now that 
the USSR and several of its satellites are participating 
in ETAP), ideological cleavages might well accentuate 
interpersonal tensions 


™ The Egyptian press has repeatedly underscored the 
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ings were often masked by the wide 
spread Egyptian habit of never being 
willing to admit that a thing cannot be 
done—and by a set deadline. This be 
havior trait may perhaps be explained 
partly in terms of Egypt's centuries of 
experience with foreign rulers, partly as 
a manifestation of a hypersensitive na 
tional pride. 
with a foreign adviser, the Egyptian ofh 


Even while disagreeing 


cial invariably displays an innate courtesy 
which may conceal what his reaction 
really is. It is thus not easy for a westerner 
to get on to a frank man-to-man basis 
with him. 

Local publicity relating to UN-spon 
sored activities in Egypt has by and large 
been favorable. The government-censored 
press gives considerable attention to tech 
nical aid projects in the form of news 
The 


latter usually expresses appreciation of 


stories as well as editorial comment. 


what the UN agencies are doing for 
Egypt, though a sharp note of criticism 
has occasionally appeared. Such criticism 
is usually pointed toward the desire for 
aid on a larger scale and at a more rapid 
pace, reflecting a widely held attitude that 
what Egypt really needs most of all is 
not additional experts to write “beautiful 
reports” but machinery, equipment and 
supplies. This point of view became par 
ticularly outspoken in the comment on 
the long delay taken by the International 
Bank in deciding whether to grant a loan 
for the construction of the ambitious 
Aswan High Dam project.” 

It is perhaps not surprising that the 
Egyptian public should tend to confuse 


UN US eco 


nomic aid operations. Point Four, as an 


technical assistance with 


ational Bank has made substantial 
¢ Bastern countries According to 
negotiations with the Bank for a $250 mul 
the Aswan High Dam project 
an advanced stage at the time this article was prepared 
New York Times, February 4, 1956 


fact that the Interr 
loans to other Mi 
press reports 


lion loan to had reached 
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all-embracing symbol, persists throughout 
the Middle East. On two occasions the 
writer and his project associates were la- 
belled by the Egyptian press as “U.S. 
Point Four experts” despite their careful 
effort to identify themselves as UN offi- 
cials. This confusion may to some extent 
be attributable to the spotty and rather 
ineffective types of publicity materials 
supplied by the Cairo UN Information 
Centre. Although the Centre issues two 
or three press releases a week and pre- 
pares script for occasional radio broad- 
casts, the content is based primarily on 
information bulletins received from the 
UN Department of Information (DP1) 
in New York. Comparatively little ma 
terial adapted to the special problems of 
Egypt and the Middle East emanates 
from the Centre, which almost seemed, 
to the outside observer, to be more inter- 
ested in sponsoring de luxe receptions for 
Cairo's élite on such occasions as United 
Nations Day than in activating, with the 
TAB and other agency staffs, a dynamic, 
sustained informational program stressing 
the “grass roots” impact of health, agri- 
culture and welfare activities. 

The Director of the Centre is the re- 
gional representative of the UN Secretary 
General on matters of protocol. Only his 
car may fly the UN flag in Egypt. His 
office, as a regional outpost of DPI, is 
supposed to interpret the work of the UN 
system to Egypt and the other six coun- 
tries for which it is responsible. But it 
did not appear to be adequately staffed 
or financed for this purpose.” Although 
it does a reasonably good job of reporting 
the visits of UN agency dignitaries, it 
has shown no great initiative in prepar- 
ing locally produced documentary films 
and travelling exhibits, or in utilizing 


“In a teport to the General Assembly during its 
tenth session, the Secretary-General recognized the need 
of strengthening the stafls and expanding the substan- 
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other audio-visual techniques. The Cen- 
tre’s library receives masses of UN docu- 
ments but lacking an index it is largely 
useless to local readers. 

Two of the specialized agency offices 
(WHO and FAO) have on their staffs 
information officers who get out press re- 
leases and newsletters on the work of 
their respective organizations. This, how- 
ever, is no substitute for a coordinated 
information effort covering the entire 
gamut of UN agency action. Such an 
effort, if directed by a top-flight public 
relations specialist familiar with the Mid- 
dle East, might do much to counteract 
the adverse publicity from which the 
United Nations still suffers by reason of 
the prolonged Arab-Israel conflict. The 
beginnings of this type of program are 


now belatedly visible. 


Project follow-up. The value of foreign 
technical assistance to an under-developed 
area depends upon the character of its 
permanent impact. UN-sponsored as- 
sistance to Egypt has been in progress for 
too short a period to provide any reliable 
test of its long-run effect. Even so, there 
are a number of indicators of probable 
follow-up by the Egyptian authorities 
after the termination of UN aid. 

Already the government has acted af- 
firmatively on certain recommendations 
arising out of pilot projects. Thus the 
demonstration by a WHO team of new 
techniques for the control of tuberculosis 
has led to the establishment of a perma- 
nent TB Control Demonstration and 
Training Centre by the Egyptian Minis- 
try of Public Health, and WHO is now 
withdrawing from the scene. The first 
director of this institution, significantly 
enough, is a former holder of a WHO 


tive activities of the UN Information Centres UN 
Document A/3041, November 40, 19535. 
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foreign study grant. Similarly, the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs has set up a work 
shop for the rehabilitation of the blind 
on the basis of a design proposed by the 
ILO. With the aid of a UNICEF grant 
and technical advice—at first from WHO 
and later from UNTAA—the govern- 
ment is building plants for the local pro- 
duction of DDT and penicillin. Plans 
are also being made for a nutrition insti- 
tute, while experimental work on rice 
and plant breeding, begun by FAO ex- 
perts, is being carried forward by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Substantial budgetary appropriations 
for UN-aided undertakings still in the 
developmental phase indicate the serious- 
ness with which the government is taking 
its responsibilities as the beneficiary of as- 
sistance. During the year 1954, for exam 
ple, the government's “local” contribution 
to the conduct of going projects ran to 
$350,000. Including its pledge of $86,000 
to the central ETAP account, its aggre- 
gate contribution amounted to $436,000, 
or about 80 percent of the funds allocated 
to Egypt for country projects and fellow- 
ships that year by all the UN agencies.” 
For economic and social services in the 
rural area covered by the Calioub demon- 
stration experiment (referred to earlier), 
the government provided close to $1 mil 
lion—almost double the amount appro 
priated the preceding year.” 

These are tangible evidences of intent 
to provide continuing support for new 
activities for which UN advisers are serv 


ing as catalytic agents. On the other hand, 


acceptance of some of their proposals for 
institutional reform would appear much 
less certain. It will take a lot of subtle 
persuasion and maneuvering to infiltrate 
recommendations for administrative re- 


* Report of the US Senate Subcommittee on Tech 
nical Assistance Programs, 834 Congress, ad Session 
(Washington, 1954), p. 126. 


organization, reinforcement of the merit 
principle in civil service management, im 
proved budget procedures, and revision of 
the tax system. At the suggestion of the 
UN staff of the Institute of Public Ad 
ministration, a central “organization and 
methods” unit was recently established in 
the Civil Service Commission, but its ef- 
forts to introduce modern office practices 
across the governmental board are likely 
to face tough going. Especially in those 
sectors of public policy that touch en- 
trenched bureaucratic and economic in 
terests will stubborn resistances have to 
be overcome. Foreign advisers may come 
up with excellent diagnoses but not al- 
ways acceptable remedies for traditional 
ways of doing things. 

One hopeful sign, perhaps, is the in 
creasing frequency with which the Egyp 
tian authorities are now asking for the 
extension of the assignments of UN field 
personnel. In numerous instances con 
tracts of appointment have been renewed 
for substantial periods, with the result that 
larger dividends from the efforts of the 
experts concerned should be realized. If 
it had been budgetarily feasible, under 
annual ETAP financing, to offer two or 
three year contracts at the outset, con 
siderable lost motion could have been 
avoided, since it is often necessary for the 
expert to return home, at his or the 
agency’s expense, to arrange personal or 
family business before starting a second 
year in the field. 

In the writer’s opinion, more might be 
done by the donor agencies to facilitate 
effective follow-up on operational proj 
ects. During the course of their develop 
ment, field supervision is often sporadic 
or non-existent. Neither the local TAB 
nor agency regional offices (WHO ex 

* Seventh Report of TAB, cited above, p. 191 
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cepted) are adequately equipped for this 


purpose. Technicians working in rural 
districts tend to feel “isolated” from their 
professional counterparts at agency head- 
quarters. From time to tme, 
specialists from the central secretariat 
conduct field inspections, but their visits 


senior 


are usually too hurried to help much in 
ironing out operational tangles or in 
ameliorating strained relations between 
agency field personnel and their Egyptian 
associates, 

Current agency reporting procedures, 
moreover, could be improved substan- 
No two 
agencies follow the same reporting prac- 


tially and better coordinated. 
tice. In only a few cases are detailed 
guide lines for progress reports used. One 
agency, for example, instructs its field 
teams to submit a monthly “diary” to the 
ETAP unit at headquarters, along with 
a more formal technical report to the 
appropriate technical division. But there 
is apparently little systematic evaluation 
of, or follow-up on, completed projects. 
In contrast, another agency not only re- 


quires an “assessment” report at the end 


of cach mission's assignment but requests 
the government to submit continuing re 
ports on follow-up action over a period 
of years. Greater emphasis clearly should 
be given to informal discussions by field 
mission staffs with their Egyptian co- 
workers in the course of drafting the final 
report. Such discussions might help to 
set the tone of the report so as not to 
offend local susceptibilities or to fail to 
take account of special economic or so- 
ciological factors. 

Jonathan Bingham, in his vividly writ- 
ten volume on Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy: 
Point Four in Action, makes this signifi- 
cant observation: “When the social, eco- 
nomic or political situation in a particular 


* Bingham, Jonathan, Shirt Sleeve Diplomacy 


Point Pour in Action 
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under-developed country demands action 
that may be difficult for the country to 
take, experts with international [as con- 
trasted with national | status can make the 
necessary recommendations forcefully, 
without fear that their motives will be 
misconstrued.” Broadly speaking, it may 
perhaps be true that a multilateral assist- 
ance program has this potential advantage 
over a program conducted exclusively by 
a single nation. In the current Egyptian 
setting, however, the existence of latent 
or overt suspicion as to motivation would 
appear to depend more on the general 
orientation of national policy than on 
whether the proposals of foreign advisers 
emanate from an international agency 
or from a single power. During the agi- 
tation in Cairo last spring over the 
announcement of the Bagdad Pact, con- 
currently with the rumor that the United 
States was going to subsidize its cotton 
exports, Egyptian officialdom did not 
hide its resentment of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. Temporarily, the Egyptian attitude 
toward U.S. Point Four activities seemed 
to “cool off” a bit, but there was little 
evidence of any disposition to have Amer- 
ican economic aid discontinued, or any 
feeling that it might be the insidious in- 
strument of U.S. security policy in the 
Middle East. 

The point is that the present Egyptian 
regime, in its eagerness to strengthen the 
country’s economic and military struc- 
ture, will probably welcome “uncondi- 
tional” offers of economic and technical 
(let alone military) aid from whatever 
source. Its reaction to current Soviet bloc 
offers is therefore not likely to be affected 
by fear of ideological penetration. Real- 
istically or not, the Nasser government is 
apparently convinced that it can control 
the internal impact of outside aid without 


New York, 1954, p. 194. 
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danger to its independence of action as a 
“neutralist” power. 

The question of suspected motivation 
thus does not seem to be particularly rele- 
vant to Egypt so far as technical assistance 
is concerned. In this connection, it is the 
writer's distinct impression that the field 
staffs of the UN agencies have been so 
sensitized to the implications of undue 
interference in the “domestic jurisdiction” 
of member states that they tend, if any- 
thing, toward ultra<aution in their ofh- 
cial dealings with national authorities. In 
Egypt this attitude clearly characterized 
their tedious negotiations with the Minis 
try of Foreign Affairs for the conclusion 
of legal agreements defining the status of 
agency ofhices and granting staff privileges 
and immunities. Certain of the provisions 
of these agreements are admittedly inade- 
quate from the UN point of view. 


V 


What of the future of United Nations 
operations in a country such as Egypt? 
Barring the tragic contingency of re 
newed general hostilities between Israel 
and the Arab states, one may envisage 
various possibilities. With the recent in- 
trusion on Egyptian territory of cold war 
politics, marked by the new Soviet eco 
nomic and cultural offensive in the Mid- 
dle East, it is conceivable that Egypt 
might become the focal point for two 
more or less rival and grandiose aid pro- 


grams—one directed from Moscow and 
the other from Washington. If this situa- 
tion should materialize, would the tech- 
nical assistance role of the UN system 
become so dwarfed by comparison that 
the Egyptian government might lose in 
terest in receiving experts who can give 


* Egypt was among the first fourteen states to accept 
membership in the International Finance Corporation 
(by March 1956) See B. E. Matecki, ‘Establishment 


advice but who bring with them no capi 
tal to help finance costly developmental 
undertakings? 

This may possibly happen but the 
chances are that events will not take such 
a course. It is more likely that Egypt will 
continue to find the UN useful for a va 
riety of national purposes, including the 
provision of technical advisory services on 
however limited a scale. The UN system 
provides an organized channel through 
which Egypt can exchange information 
and experience with many parts of the 
world not directly under the sway of the 
two “super-powers”. Moreover, her active 
participation in its functional agencies 
confers benefits not otherwise obtainable; 
and the maintenance of regional offices on 
Egyptian soil by several of these agencies 
redounds in some measure to Egypt's re 
gional prestige. 

There is the further probability that 
one or more new instrumentalities will 
soon be established under UN auspices 
as sources of capital for financing eco 
nomic development. One of these instru 
mentalities, the 
Corporation, is likely to come into being 


International Finance 
during the current year.” With an initial 
capital stock of approximately $100 mil 
lion, it is designed to stimulate the flow 
of risk capital into private productive en 
terprises without the necessity of govern 
mental guarantees as required by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Another proposal, for 
a Special United Nations Fund for Eco 
nomic Development (SUNFED), has 
not yet been formally endorsed by the 
UN General Assembly and may possibly 
have to await the realization of savings 
from armaments the 
major contributing countries (including 


reduction before 


of the International Pinance Corporation: A Case Study,’ 


this issue, p. 261-275 
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the U.S.) can be induced to support the 
idea. It is now contemplated that 
SUNFED, with capital resources amount- 
ing to around $250 million, would be em- 
powered to make long-term, low-interest 
loans, as well as outright grants, to non- 
self-liquidating undertakings such as hos- 
pitals, schools, highways, dams and irri- 
gation works. 

If Egypt should decide—as it probably 
would—to draw upon either or both of 
these new institutions for aid in financing 
some of its long-range development and 
welfare projects, it might prove feasible 
to link the technical services of ETAP- 
sponsored engineers, economists and other 
experts with their planning and operation. 
Some observers are inclined to believe 
that such a linkage would have the effect 
of expanding UN technical assistance 
generally by 50 to 100 percent beyond its 
present dimensions. Under these circum- 
stances, the UN might perhaps be able to 
‘ perform a kind of economic “third force” 
function in any east-west competition for 
Egypt's “allegiance”. 

On the assumption that Egypt will in 
any event continue to seek and receive 
technical aid from UN sources, there are 
a number of steps (not previously men- 
tioned in these pages) that could be taken 
to strengthen the framework of country 
program operations. For one thing, local 
inter-agency relationships need to be 
more closely coordinated. There are still 
recurring tendencies on the part of cer- 
tain UN agencies to encroach upon the 
substantive province of cognate agencies.” 
Although the recently enlarged role of 
the TAB Resident Representative in 
country-programming may in time help 
to diminish this competitive psychology, 
the physical dispersion of agency offices 


To cite one illustration of this: FAO has com- 
plained that WHO is inclined to invade FAO's province 
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is not conducive to cooperative staff plan- 
ning or economical administration. For 
some years an inter-agency committee of 
senior representatives, set up on the initia- 
tive of WHO, has held monthly meetings 
to facilitate agreement on standardized 
local staff recruitment and pay policies for 
agency offices. This committee has like- 
wise dealt with such matters as staff medi- 
cal services, entry and exit visas, identity 
cards, the preparation of a UN agency 
directory, and arrangements for cere- 
monial functions. But from all accounts 
it has apparently behaved rather like a 
“trade union” group—interested chiefly in 
secking higher cost-of-living allowances 
and perquisites such as the free impor- 
tation of liquor and cigarettes for agency 
personnel. The TAB Resident Represent- 
ative has on his own initiative invited 
agency staffs and TA experts (and their 
wives) to periodic semi-social gatherings 
in his office, where one of their number, 
or an Egyptian guest, gives an informal 
talk on some phase of technical assistance. 

These devices, however, are not enough 
to break down the vestiges of agency par- 
ticularism that seem to persist. In this 
connection, there is now under way a 
movement to construct a “United Nations 
Building” in Cairo. The Egyptian gov- 
ernment has agreed to rent to the UN a 
tract of land, superbly situated near the 
Nile just across the street from the For- 
eign Affairs Ministry, on which a suitable 
UN local headquarters edifice could be 
erected. This project has reached the 
stage of architectural designing. Whether 
it will materialize will depend upon the 
willingness of the UN General Assembly 
to appropriate funds for the construction 
of the building, and then presumably to 
“assess” the participating agencies for 


in the field of nutrition, ILO in agricultural education, 
and UNESCO in rural welfare. 
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their proportionate share of the costs. 
Such a project, if realized, should do 
much to promote informal day-to-day 
contacts among agency stafls and more 
continuous attention to interrelated sub- 
stantive problems. Various administra- 
tive conveniences and financial economies 
would likewise result from the joint oc- 
cupancy of the same office premises. For 
example, common arrangements could 
be utilized for local staff recruitment; 
the production and distribution of docu- 
ments; accounting and payroll operations; 
stenographic, translating, interpreting and 
messenger service; local procurement and 
transport needs. More important that 
this, however, should be the emergence 
of a sense of belonging to a single, com- 
mon enterprise. An imposing combined 
headquarters building, flying the UN flag, 
should also help to focus public attention 
on the UN as an instrument of “united” 
action for the welfare of Egypt. The com- 
pletion of such a structure in Cairo might 
perhaps stimulate similar action in other 
countries now serving as regional centers 
for various UN agencies. 

Regardless of the fate of the Cairo 
building proposal, the status of the TAB 
Resident Representative vis-a-vis the di- 
rectors of the specialized agency offices 
needs to be strengthened so that he may 
exercise increasingly vigorous leadership 
in the effort to correlate UN assistance 
with high-priority economic development 
plans. This is a delicate matter involving 
agency susceptibilities, and it will not 
readily be resolved. In the writer's view, 
the UN and the other agencies might 
advantageously consider the conclusion of 
an agreement for the creation of a new 
post of “United Nations Country Repre- 
sentative” in Egypt—as well as in other 
countries where there are several agency 
offices and sizable multi-agency field oper- 


"UN Document E/TAC/L.82, July 7, 1955. 


ations. In addition to absorbing the 
present functions of the TAB Represent 
ative (who would disappear), this top 
level official might usefully be made the 
executive chairman of an inter-agency co 
ordinating board composed of the various 
local ofhce directors (and the chief of 
ILO’s technical assistance mission). In 
all matters of protocol and official liaison 
with the host government, he should rep 
resent the Secretary-General in the latter's 
capacity as chairman of the central Ad 
ministrative Committee on Coordination. 
Ideally, his qualifications should include 
those of an experienced diplomat, a skil 
ful negotiator, an effective coordinator, 
and a general economic adviser. Admit 
tedly, it would be difficult but surely not 
impossible to find men approaching this 
description to fill such posts. Some of the 
specialized theis 
“sovereign prerogatives”, would probably 


agencies, jealous of 
not welcome the arrangement, but the 
idea is put forward here if only to call 
attention to the desirability of tightening 
up the rather loose and confusing rela 
tionships that now impede maximum 
integration of UN system activities at the 
country level. 

Finally, it is high time that a deter 
mined effort be made to modify the meth 
od of financing ETAP operations. “The 
major weakness {of ETAP],” recently ob 
served the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board, “is the weak 
ness of uncertainty and inability to plan 
ahead.” 
of voluntary annual pledges by gov 
ernments. ‘This had 
extremely difficult for TAB and the par 
ticipating agencies to make firm commit 


He was referring to the syst m 


system made it 


ments on projects that require several 


years for completion. It has also retarded 


the development of a career corps of field 
experts. The TAB has tried to mitigate 
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these difficulties by setting up a reserve 
fund (which will reach $12 million in 
1956) to be available for project expendi- 
tures pending the payment by govern- 
ments of pledged contributions, many of 
which are received late in the year. But 
this is only a palliative. 

For some time now TAB and ECOSOC 
have drawn this problem to the attention 
of the donor governments, and one or 
two have indicated their willingness to 
pledge a fixed amount of money over a 
considerable period of years. However, 
unless the United States government, as 
the chief contributor, can be induced to 
make a similar commitment (as, indeed, 
Congress did when the Marshall Plan 
was initiated), the hazards of annual 
financing will continue to frustrate the 


managers of UN technical assistance 


Ard 
operations. 


*ne @ ee Pe Hee 


It is perhaps appropriate to conclude 
this survey with a caveat. The rationale 
of sharing skills and resources under the 
aegis of the world community is that the 
economically backward countries can 
quickly be helped to lift themselves from 
the morass of poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease by the accelerated application of 
modern science and technology to their 
social structures. But there is one crucial 
problem that still defies solution, namely, 
whether economic advance can keep pace 
with population growth. This is Egypt's 
basic dilemma. A recent authoritative 
study has neatly posed the problem: “The 
Egyptian economy is, in fact, in a vicious 
circle. Industrialization is required to cure 
rural poverty and over-population, but 


™ Three years ago, in an article that appeared in this 
review (VII, p. 442-379), the writer ventured to urge 
such action by the United States. The Eisenhower Ad 
ministration, early in 1956, proposed to Congress that 
t authorize funds that could be applied to specified 
U.S.-aided foreign projects of several years’ duration, 
among them the Egyptian High Dam. So far as ETAP 
is concerned, the appropriation by Congress during 1955 
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these are themselves one of the main dif- 
ficulties in the way of industrialization.”™ 
As health conditions improve, the death 
rate falls, with no immediate decline in 
the birth rate. The Egyptian population 
(now 22,000,000) has doubled since 1900, 
and is expanding by 350,000 a year. Per 
capita income for the peasants (70 per- 
cent of the population) is actually lower 
today than a generation ago. 

The present government, be it noted, 
is acutely aware of this situation. Indeed, 
it has set up a national commission to 
study the population problem. At its re- 
quest the UN made available last year a 
statistical expert from the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census to assist the commission in 
planning methods of analyzing the rela- 
tionship between population growth and 
economic change in the light of current 
demographic trends. Whether, however, 
feasible techniques for the control of fu- 
ture population expansion can be devised, 
and effectively applied in predominantly 
illiterate, rural communities, remains to 
be seen. India’s experimentation in this 
respect is so far inconclusive. There is 
every indication that population pressure 
in Egypt will become worse before the 
sociological factors favoring a decline in 
births take effect—with what 
quences for national political evolution no 
one can predict. 

This is the key question that Egypt— 
as well as other countries in Asia and 
the Middle East—must somehow resolve 
before the Egyptian masses can begin to 
benefit from internationally aided eco- 
nomic and social development programs, 
no matter how intelligently they may be 
conceived, 


conse- 


of the 1956 U.S. contribution, and the expected contin 
uation of this pattern in the future, represent a step 
toward improved financial stability of the program 
although it advances information of available funds by 
only six to twelve months 

™ The Middle East: A Political and Economic Survey, 
ad edition, London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1955, p. 228. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION: A CASE STUDY 


B. E. Marecki 


I. Introduction 

This article presents briefly the findings 
of a case study in which two questions 
are investigated: 

a) Did the idea of an International Fi- 
nance Corporation, first publicly ex- 
pounded by the United States Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board, 
have its source in a United States agency 
or in an international organization? 

b) What were the causes of the modi- 
fication of policy announced by the 
United States government on November 
11, 1954, when it decided to support the 
establishment of the International Fi- 
nance Corporation, and did international 
organizations have any part in bringing 
about this change of policy? 


The first of these questions may sug- 
gest the possibility of international or- 
ganizations becoming centers for the 
generating of ideas that fertilize national 
policy. The second may throw light upon 
the question of the ability of international 


organizations to affect the process of de- 


cision-making in the field of national 


. 1 
policy. 
1. Framework of the case study. 


This case study is designed to contrib- 
ute to an evaluation of the impact of in- 


B. E. Marecxt, Professor of Economics at Lynch- 
burg College, is Visiting Fellow at Princeton Uni- 
several books and 


versity. He is the author of 


articles on international economic problems. 


1 For details going beyond the brief outline of find 
ings, the readers are referred to the full study when it 
appears in published form giving the background of the 
story and the documentation. The information that has 
been obtained is largely based on interviews with many 


ternational organizations upon the for 
eign economic policy of the United 
States. While some have denied any 
such impact, others have been inclined 
to take its existence for granted. There 
fore, an evaluation of the problem seems 
to be warranted. What is especially 
needed, if the existence of such an impact 
can be demonstrated, is a demonstration 
of the way in which it takes place. The 
inquiry does not purport to encompass 
the entire field of American foreign eco 
nomic policy. It follows the case-study 
method. When completed, it will pre 
sent several cases of experience in various 
sectors of United States foreign economic 
policy from the standpoint of the basic 
problem—the impact of international or 
ganizations upon national policy. 

We have embarked upon this investi 
gation in the belief that its findings will 
help in understanding the way in which 
their 


international attain 


goals. Though the focus will be on spe 


organizat ions 


cific institutions, we shall not lose sight 
of the broader goal of international or 
ganization as a whole. 


2. Goal of international organization. 


The framework of 


tional institutions on a global scale has 


existing interna 


largely been built around one central axis 
of those who have had a leading part in the history of 
the case 

* The case study is part of a larger project sponsored 
by the Center for Research on World Political Institu 
tions, Princeton University. It is being conducted under 
a grant from the Merrill Foundation for Advancement 
of Financial Knowledge The author gratefully a 
knowledges the generous assistance received from the 
Merrill Foundation and the invaluable helpfulness of the 
Center 
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—the United Nations. Considering the 
purpose of the UN, as expounded in Ar- 
ticle 1 of its Charter, one may agree with 
Quincy Wright that “international peace 
and security have been institutionalized”.’ 
Furthermore, international organization 
in all its ramifications has been dedicated 
to the goal of promoting and maintaining 
international peace and security by what- 
ever means, including the promotion of 
economic and social welfare. 

How well have existing international 
organizations lived up to their goals? 
One test might be that of value penetra- 
tion through the intermediary of an in- 
ternational institution into the realm of 
national institutions and policies. An 
implicit question is, of course, whether 
this penetration results in subordination 
of national to universal values. This poses 
a serious research problem. Is the life 
span of international organization that 
has been built around the UN of sufh- 


cient length to warrant meaningful con- 
clusions as regards the effectiveness of 
Should not the re- 
search effort and the research focus rather 
be directed toward a facet of value pene- 
tration that at this time lends itself more 
easily to objective evaluation, as for ex- 


value penetration? 


ample, reconciliation of national policies? 
Based on our knowledge of the experi- 
ence of existing international organiza- 
tions thus far, this seems to be a more 
practicable approach for the time being. 


Il. What the International Finance 
Corporation Is to Be 


The International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) has not yet been set up. Its Charter 


* Quincy Wright, Problems of Stability and Progress 
in International Reiations, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1os4, p. 8 

* This test seems to be suggested by Quincy Wright 
In discussing the requirements for international peace 
and security, he argues that “‘each nation must prepare 
to subordinate in some measure its peculiar institutions 
and values to universal institutions and values if it 
wishes to save them at all’’; sbid., p. 15. 
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provides that it shall enter into force 
when it has been ratified by not less than 
30 governments whose subscriptions com- 
prise not less than 75 percent of the total 
subscriptions. As of April 1, 17 govern- 
ments representing 57 percent of the total 
subscriptions have deposited the required 
instruments of acceptance. 

It is not our purpose to analyze the IFC 
from the standpoint of its future opera- 
tions or structure. We are concerned 
here solely with two processes, one which 
led to the formulation of the IFC pro- 
posal by a United States agency and an- 
other which resulted in embracing the 
IFC concept as a policy by the United 
States government. Therefore, we shall 
confine ourselves to a very brief mention 
of the most salient features of the new 
international organization. 

According to the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the IFC, its purpose is to further 
economic development by encouraging 
the growth of productive private enter- 
prise in member countries, particularly in 
the less developed areas, thus supplement- 
ing the activities of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment.’ In carrying out this purpose, the 
IFC is to operate in direct association 
with the private sector of the economy in 
both capital-importing and capital-export- 
ing countries. In this field, the role of 
the public sector is to be minimized; fur- 
thermore, the private sector is to be safe- 
guarded against encroachments. Thus, 
as a financing agency, the IFC, quite 
unlike the Bank, may extend to produc- 
tive private enterprises loans that are not 
guaranteed by the member government 


* For an excellent analysis, see the statement on the 
IFC by Robert L. Garner, Vice President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, at 
the Tenth Annual Meeting of its Board of Governors 
in Istanbul on September 15, 1955. 

* Henceforth called the International Bank or the 
Bank. 
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concerned. On the other hand, the IFC 
is absolutely prohibited from acquiring 
the ownership of the capital stock, com- 
mon or preferred, of financed enterprises. 
It should be emphasized, however, that 
this prohibition does not preclude the 
IFC from operating primarily as a sup- 
plier of venture capital, nor require it to 
confine its financing to conventional 
fixed-interest loans. On the contrary, in 
situations in which private investors 
would normally insist on an equity par 
ticipation, IFC may well require a par- 
ticipation in the profits of the enterprise 
financed and a right, exercisable by any 
purchaser of the investment, to subscribe 
to, or to convert the investment into, 
capital stock.’ 

On the organizational side, the IFC is 
to be an affiliate of the Bank with mem- 
bership in it open to members of the 
Bank. Thus, the creation of the IFC does 
not mean the establishment of a new 
specialized agency. 


Ill. The IFC Proposal and Its Origin 
1. A look beyond the present. 


At the time President Harry S. Tru- 
man requested Nelson A. Rockefeller 
to serve as chairman of the United 
States International Development Advi- 
sory Board,’ he expressed the conviction 
that 

any adequate and sound program of inter- 
national economic development must be 
both broadly conceived in relation to our 
national interests and so formulated as 
to lend itself to realistic and continuing 
cooperation between private enterprise 
and government, here and abroad. 


An attempt in the direction of formu- 


7 Cf. the statement by Vice President Garner of the 
Bank cited in footnote 4 

* Henceforth called the U.S. Advisory Board or the 
Board. 
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lating such a program was made by the 
U.S. Advisory Board in its report entitled 
Partners in Progress and submitted to the 
President on March 7, 1951.’ This report, 
in accordance with a Presidential direc- 
tive, was built upon the foundation laid 
by the Gray Report of 1950. It endorsed 
the government expenditures for eco- 
nomic assistance to under-developed coun 
tries that had been recommended by the 
Gray Report. It expressed its full accord 
with the latter’s “belief in the prime im- 
portance of private capital”. But its em- 
phasis on financing economic develop 
ment with private funds was much more 
pronounced. 

This stronger accent on private financ 
ing is all the more significant when we 
consider that immediately after the US. 
Advisory Board began its work a national 
emergency was declared in the United 
States. The Board took the position that 
“strengthening the economies of the un 
der-developed regions and an improve 
ment in their living levels must be con 
sidered a vital part of our own defense 
mobilization”. Under these circumstances, 
it would hardly have been surprising to 
see a disposition on the part of the Board 
to resort to financing economic develop 
ment primarily with public funds, as a 
channel readily accessible and easily ma 
neuverable. It is true that 
did recommend a program of basic serv 
ices in under-developed countries the cost 


the Board 


of which was to be met from the appro 
priation of $500 million proposed by the 
Gray Report. It did the 


recommend 


“prompt” creation of a new International 


Development Authority to “finance a por 
tion of the cost of public works which are 
essential to the underdeveloped countries 


* Henceforth called the Nelson Rockefeller Report 


or the Report. 
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and which cannot be financed on an or- 
dinary loan basis” with United States par- 
ticipation in the order of a $200 million 
subscription. Yet, the emphasis on private 
investment as a means of meeting the 
financial requirements of economic de- 
velopment was a thread clearly and visi- 
bly woven into the entire fabric of the 
Nelson Rockefeller Report. 

There was nothing astounding about 
this emphasis. Perhaps better than any- 
thing else it was expressing the economic 
creed of America, the penchant toward 
private enterprise and private initiative in 
any situation involving an alternative 
But it is also possible that this 
traditionally American bent was rein- 
forced by a statesmanlike and far-reach- 
ing look beyond the immediate present, 
when the Board proclaimed the principle 
that “even if there were no threat of ag- 
gression in the world or no danger of 


choice. 


subversion, a world-wide task of eco- 
nomic and social development would still 
remain”. It may well be that in this 
unequivocal recognition of the pressure 
of economic development as a historical, 
not merely a present-day, necessity is to 
be found the explanation of the strength 
of emphasis on investment under private 
auspices as one that in the long run is 
most compatible with our economic sys- 
tem. 


2. Analysis of the IFC proposal. 


In order to achieve an expansion of the 
outflow of private investment abroad, the 
Report recommended a combination of 
measures which included a tax incentive, 
bilateral tax and commercial treaties, 
underwriting the transfer risk on for- 
eign dollar obligations, instituting a 
special assistant administrator in the pro- 
posed Overseas Economic Administration 
charged with no duties other than to en- 


courage the maximum and most effective 
use of private enterprise, and finally es- 
tablishing a new International Finance 
Corporation as an afhiliate of the Bank 
“to serve private enterprise”. 

This latter institution was proposed in 
order to meet two “pressing needs”, that 
of enabling private investors to obtain 
supplementary capital in local currencies, 
and that of mobilizing local capital. 
Therefore, it was recommended that the 
IFC be authorized to make loans in local 
and foreign currencies to private enter- 
prise without the requirement of gov- 
ernment guarantees and also to make 
nonvoting equity investments in local 
currencies in participation with private 
investors. 

The Nelson Rockefeller Report pro- 
vided specifically that the equity invest- 
ments of the IFC should not carry voting 
rights so long as they were held by the 
Corporation. This provision was intro- 
duced in order to preclude the IFC from 


acquiring control or responsibility for the 


management of private enterprises. How- 
ever, as an enterprise in which it invested 
became profitable, the Corporation would 
offer to sell its interests to private in- 
vestors. 

As for the organizational and capital 
structure of the IFC, the Report recom- 
mended that the Corporation be estab- 
lished by the Bank as an affiliate by a 
nominal subscription to voting stock. 
Members of the Bank would be invited 
to subscribe to nonvoting stock in the 
new Corporation, of which the author- 
ized amount “might be the equivalent 
of $400 million”. The United States 
would subscribe $150 million, or in pro- 
portion to its holdings of the shares of 
the Bank. Other member countries of 
the Bank would be invited to subscribe 
the remainder in their own currencies. 
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With one-third of the subscribed capital 
paid in, which would include $50 million 
from the United States, and the balance 
subject to call, the Corporation could be- 
gin operations. 

The proposal for an IFC was submitted 
as one of the measures designed to in- 
crease the role of private enterprise in the 
field of economic development. This 
character of the proposed institution was 
epitomized by the Report when it desig- 
nated the IFC as a “bank for private en- 
terprise”. 

From the foregoing, it can easily be 
seen that on the substantive side, two fea- 
tures were to highlight the proposed in- 
stitution: 

a) the authority to make Joans in local 
and foreign currencies to private enter- 
prise without the requirement of govern- 
ment guarantees, and 

b) the authority to make nonvoting 
equity investments in local currencies in 
participation with private investors. 


Both of these features were to fill the 
gap created by the statutory restrictions 
hampering the operations of the Bank. 
The equity instrument, however, received 
in the Nelson Rockefeller Report a par- 
ticularly prominent display of importance. 
Equity investments were to stimulate the 
drive for the creation of new and “nu- 
merous” productive enterprises. Equity 
investments were to relieve new enter- 
prises from the excessive exposure to fixed 
charges of loan financing. They were a 
matter of great expectations, perhaps the 
Great Expectation of the proposal. 

The equity feature, moreover, was to 
give the International Finance Corpora- 
tion a hybrid character by combining in 
its operations the public and private sec- 
tors. This hybridism of the IFC was to 
be limited, however, both in scope and 
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duration. Its limitation in scope resulted 
from the provision whereby the equity 
investments of the IFC might not carry 
voting rights while held by the Corpora 
tion. Its limited duration was the conse- 
quence of another clause which would 
have the IFC divest itself from its inter- 
ests in any enterprise by selling these 
interests to private investors when the 
enterprise became profitable. There can 
be no doubt that this limitation upon the 
hybrid nature of the proposed Corpora 
tion reflected the basic economic philoso- 
phy of the Nelson Rockefeller Report 
that of safeguarding and promoting the 
role of private enterprise. 

Affiliation with the Bank was to be the 
feature of the IFC as regards its organi 
zation. This, according to the Report, 
would give the Corporation the benefit 
of the management, staff, and technical 
services of the Bank. It would avoid the 
duplication and extra expense of an en 
tirely new and separate organization. Still 
more important, it would establish a sort 
of “international partnership”. 


3. The origin of the idea. 


In order to learn whether the IFC con 
cept originated in a United States agency 
or in an international organization, it 
appears relevant to inquire into the fol 
lowing questions: Had any of the ele 
ments that constituted the essence of the 
idea been thought of before the concept 
was propounded in the Nelson Rocke 
feller Report? If so, where did that o 
cur and what was the relation of the 
earlier thinking to the work carried out 
by the U.S. Advisory Board and to its 
premises’ Lastly, did any thinking about 
the problem that may have taken place 
previously affect the conclusions reached 
by the Board and influence its final 
formulation of the proposal? 
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The inadequacy of the machinery at 
the disposal of the International Bank to 
meet fully the financial demands of eco- 
nomic development was widely recog- 
nized at the time when the U.S. Advisory 
Board was preparing its report and a 
keen search for possible solutions was 


taking place in various circles and quar- 


ters. However, it would be erroneous to 
believe that the debate which followed 
was prompted by a sudden discovery of 
the limited character of the Bank's 
powers. At the time of Bretton Woods, 
when the Charter of the Bank was being 
drafted, not a few realized that an insti- 
tution was being created that was not 
going to have the strength to cope with 
the full burden of its responsibilities. 
There is documentary evidence, though 
scant, that at least some of the elements 
that in 1951 were to become the blood 
and flesh of the IFC proposal had been 
under the active consideration of the 
Conference. Interviews with direct par- 
ticipants have helped to shed more light 
on this phase of the problem. 

Thus, it appears that the Conference 
did consider a motion to empower the 
Bank to make out of its own capital loans 
to business enterprises without any guar- 
antee. Likewise, the problem of Bank 
participation in equity investments was 
debated at the Conference. 

By and large, the two substantive ele- 
ments of the IFC proposal had been con- 
ceptually alive in 1944 and had been the 
subject of public discussion in connection 
with the preparatory work for the crea- 
tion of the International Bank. The 
Bretton Woods discussion, however, did 
not consider the establishment of a sepa- 
rate affiliate of the Bank for this purpose. 
What it did consider was the granting 
of more extensive powers directly to the 

“UN Document E/CN.1/65, Annex, April 12, 1949. 
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Bank. The organizational approach 
adopted later by the U.S. Advisory Board 
was not present at Bretton Woods. 

Of other centers of discussion where 
the problem received early and sustained 
attention, the UN forum merits special 
mention. There, the “great debate” was 
initiated by the resolution of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of October 1, 
1946, instructing the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission to set up a Sub- 
commission on Economic Development 
for the purpose of studying and advising 
the Commission “on the principles and 
problems of long-term economic develop- 
ment with particular attention to the in- 
adequately developed parts of the world”. 
The actual debate began at the first ses- 
sion of the Subcommission, held late in 
1947, and in effect has been in progress 
ever since. It has been fruitful in devel- 
oping and publicizing a number of con- 


cepts the common feature of which has 


en the primary importance attached to 
methods of public financing and the sec- 
ondary, if not tertiary, interest in the pri- 
vate financing of economic development. 
A frequent feature of these concepts has 
also been undisguised wariness of private 
investments. 

By the time the U.S. Advisory Board 
began its work, the concepts evolved in 
the course of the UN debate had cul- 
minated in the so-called Rao proposal for 
the creation of a United Nations Eco- 
Development Administration, 


nomic 
UNEDA,” which subsequently became 
the ideological prototype of SUNFED— 
the Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 


nomic Development. Clearly, the UN 
concepts, with their heavy emphasis on 
public financing, contained none of the 
elements that determined the essence of 
the IFC proposal. 
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It was the staff of the International 
Bank that developed, prior to the Nelson 
Rockefeller Report, the concept of a new 
organization to be affiliated with the 
Bank and to be active in the promotion 
of private investments under conditions 
of greater freedom than those applicable 
to its own operations. The evidence that 
we have gathered substantiates this con- 
clusion. 

Soon after the establishment of the 
Bank, serious difficulties in the way of 
carrying out its responsibilities became 
apparent. These difficulties seemed to 
have their source in statutory provisions 
requiring governmental guarantees for 
Bank loans to private enterprises and 
prohibiting the Bank from engaging in 
financing economic development through 
the medium of equity investments. They 
were aggravated further by practical 
handicaps due to the fact that the Bank 
loans were expected to conform to nor- 
mal banking standards. 

This situation brought the members of 
the staff of the International Bank to 
realize that, unless a remedy were found, 
Bank activity in the field of private fi- 
nancing would have to remain limited. 
Out of a search for such a remedy, there 
emerged a concept with which the pro- 
posal for an IFC formulated later by the 
U.S. Advisory Board has extraordinary 
similarity. 

Work on this concept was well ad- 
vanced at the Bank as early as 1948. In 
1949, the idea was being discussed with- 
in that institution in a form which al- 
ready showed considerable refinement. It 
owed its inception to the concern of the 
Bank for the removal of impediments 
existing in the field of financing economic 
development by increasing therein the 
role of private enterprise. And its essence 
was defined basically in terms of creating 
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a new institution a) afhliated with the 
Bank and b) having the authority to 
make loans without government guar- 
antees, as well as c) the authority to make 
equity investments. 


4. Inspiration and adoption. 


Did the U.S. Advisory Board arrive at 
its recommendation for the establishment 
of an International Finance Corporation 
entirely on its own or was it, in proposing 
this course of policy, influenced by the 
ideas debated in other centers of discus- 
sion? In the field of economic develop 
ment, where various groups were con- 
cerned in one way or another with policy 
development, imponderables must not be 
underestimated for the sake of “tangible 
evidence” alone. Hence, any attempt to 
answer the question must recognize the 
existence of a condition which has been 
referred to by some as one where the 
problem had been “in the atmosphere” 
for a long time. 

As for the Bretton Woods discussions, 
there can be no doubt that the proposals 
that had been considered there were not 
unknown to the staff of the U.S. Advi- 
sory Board. These proposals may have, 
and certainly did, become part of the in 
tellectual background and equipment of 
those who were preparing the Partners 
in Progress, but the evidence gathered 
in nO Way supports the conclusion that 
the IFC recommendation, as put forward 
in March 1951, was logically or histori- 
cally the outgrowth of discussions that 
had taken place at Bretton Woods. 

The Board likewise had knowledge of 
the work carried on in the UN. The 
suggestions that emanated from the UN 
Subcommission on Economic Develop- 
ment found attentive listeners among the 
members of the U.S. Advisory Board. 
They probably added a further stimulus 
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to the already existing interest in the gen- 
eral problem of economic development 
but, with their consistent preoccupation 
with public financing, they could in no 
way be looked upon as having influenced 
the Board in its formulation of the IFC 
proposal, the essence of which was the 
private financing of economic develop- 
ment, 

An entirely different picture unfolds 
itself as regards the International Bank. 
The information obtained directly from 
the “principals” connected with the U.S. 
Advisory Board and with the Interna- 
tional Bank, and corroborated from other 
sources, clearly indicates that a) the con- 
cept of the IFC, as it finally emerged 
from the U.S. Advisory Board, was sub- 
stantially the one that had been developed 
previously by the staff of the International 
Bank, and b) this concept was adopted 
by the Board in an entirely conscious and 
unequivocal process of direct discussion 
and mutual exchange of views with the 
officers and staff of the Bank. 

This process of inspiration and adop- 
tion was simple in the way it was effected. 
In order to be fully comprehended and 
appraised, it has to be viewed in the fa- 
miliar setting of formal organizational 
relationships facilitated by informal per- 
sonal contacts strengthened in turn by 
mutual interests and aspirations. 

The members of the U.S, Advisory 
Board and of its staff, as well as the of- 
ficers of the Bank and its staff members, 
were mostly persons who had known 
each other. In many cases, they had had 
prior connections of a type which had 
provided the basis for understanding each 
other's thinking and motivations. They 
had an easy personal approach to each 
other. Moreover, the fact that the Bank 
has its seat in Washington assured the 
continuation of personal contacts during 
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which exchanges of views were not only 
possible but practically inevitable. 

Yet, there was in this process an cle- 
ment which made it different from other 
occasions for personal contacts. Repre- 
sentatives of the Board, a U.S. agency, 
discussed the problem with representa- 
tives of the Bank, an international or- 
ganization. Both parties, regardless of 
the closeness of their personal acquaint- 
anceships, were fully aware of their 
respective formal capacities. Though sev- 
eral of the Bank representatives from 
whom the idea emanated were citizens 
of the United States, this did not in any 
way preclude their preoccupation with 
the problem in their capacity as interna- 
tional civil servants. It is in this capacity 
that they conceived the idea. It is also 
in this capacity that they offered it to the 
United States agency. 

How, then, did this process of inspira- 
tion and adoption actually take place? 

In their great concern to stimulate the 
flow of private investment to under-devel- 
oped areas and especially local financing 
there, representatives of the U.S. Advi- 
sory Board approached the International 
Bank and discussed the problem with its 
officers. It was the officers of the Bank 
who suggested to them the establishment 
of a new institution, an International Fi- 
nance Corporation. They pointed out 
that it would be highly desirable for the 
Bank to enlarge the scope of its lending 
activities beyond those which were open 
to it under existing limitations. They 
emphasized that the Bank had always 
been reluctant “to go into areas that 
rightly should belong to private enter- 
prise”. , They recognized that “by and 
large, they were inhibited from going 
into certain types of enterprise, particu- 
larly those involving a certain degree of 


risk”. On the other hand, they stated 
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that “this was not an entirely satisfactory 
situation and that, therefore, it would be 
desirable for them to go into some form 
of equity financing”. They thought that 
“if they had some equity position, they 
could assume more risk, even without 
governmental guarantee”. It was as a 
result of these considerations that they 
“came out with the idea of an Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation which would 
act as a sort of catalyst”.” 

The U.S. Advisory Board was entirely 
responsive to this inspiration. After all, 
the IFC idea, as outlined by the ofhcers 
of the International Bank, corresponded 
very closely with the premises and prin- 
ciples upon which the Board was pre- 
paring its report. It therefore accepted 
the suggested solution, but the process of 
idea-adoption, far from being passive, 
proved to be of the qualified variety. In 
order to confine the IFC as much as pos 
sible to the private domain, the Board 
stipulated that the new institution should 
take no part in the management of fi- 
nanced enterprises—that is to say, acquire 
no voting position in management prob 
lems. This stipulation having been agreed 
upon by the Bank, the IFC proposal was 
submitted by the U.S. Advisory Board 
in a way which, in the words of a promi- 
nent participant, “was strikingly close to 
the way in which it had been suggested” 
by the International Bank. 


IV. Espousal 


1. The controversy. 

The espousal of IFC, announced by the 
White House on November 11, 1954, was 
preceded by a controversy of long dura 
tion, which split the ranks of both the 
government and business circles. Though 
deep, the split was characterized by un- 


equal zeal in defending the chosen posi 
tion on each side of the dividing line. 

In the government, the proposal found 
mild advocates but very resolute oppo 
nents. The Department of State saw in 
the proposed International Finance Cor 
poration a convenient and relatively in- 
expensive vehicle for supporting its policy 
in the field of international economic 
affairs. Therefore, it gave the IFC 
its approval, but this approval lacked 
strength and vigor. It was an approval 
which implied mere acceptance without 
the kind of conviction that leads to self- 
assertion and unwillingness to yield, Fur 
thermore, the acceptance was made as 
though it had been imposed by the force 
of not-too-happy circumstances. 

Substantially in the same category, 
following the half-hearted lead of the 
Department of State, were also the De 
partment of Commerce and the Mutual 
Security Agency, formerly known as the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and later as the Foreign Operations Ad 
ministration, 

On the other hand, an approach of out 
right negation was taken and vigorously 
promoted by the Treasury Department 
and the Board of Governors of the Fed 
eral Reserve System, with the Export 
Import Bank following suit. There was, 
in this negativism, depth of conviction 
matched with impressive zeal, and as a 
result, a strong reluctance to accept even 
a compromise. 

Several reasons accounted for the nega 
tivism of the school of thought repre 
sented by this group. Foremost among 
them was the strong conviction that par 
ticipation of an inter-governmental in 
stitution in equity ownership of private 
enterprises was basically wrong. Accord 
ingly, it was pointed out that such partici- 


The quotations are based on interviews with direct participants 
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pation involved a kind of partnership 
between government and private enter- 
prise that essentially ran counter to the 
principles of our economic system and 
therefore placed these principles in direct 
jeopardy. This argument was supported 
by the further contention that, because of 
what came to be known as the “equity 
aspect” of the proposed operations, the 
IFC concept had provoked strong opposi- 
tion from business circles. The claim was 
made that the business community was 
fearful that IFC would encroach upon a 
field which rightly should be reserved for 
private enterprise with the exclusion of 
government interference. And it ought 
to be noted that reference to this “busi- 
ness opposition” weighed heavily in the 
minds of adherents to the Treasury- 
Federal Reserve negativist approach. 

Budgetary implications were another 
consideration behind the rejection of IFC. 
The proposal, as expounded by the U.S. 
Advisory Board, would have committed 
the United States to a contribution of 
$150 million, which the Treasury Depart- 
ment did not view with favor. Though 
prior to January 1953, these budgetary 
implications played a part in motivating 
the Treasury's attitude to the IFC prob- 
lem, the importance attached to them 
became still more pronounced after that 
date as a corollary of the Republican ad 
ministration’s strong emphasis on the 
policy of budget balancing.” 

Despite the argument frequently in- 
voked by governmental opponents of IFC 
to the effect that business circles objected 
to the establishment of the new interna- 
tional agency, the business community 
was actually divided on the issue. But 
again, as if to parallel the condition that 

The split in the government has been described 
here on the basis of the position taken by policy-making 


officials of respective departments and agencies. It is 
the position of those officials that was translated into 
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existed within the government, the busi- 
nessmen, business groups and business 
organizations that were in favor of estab- 
lishing the IFC mostly either remained 
silent or did not display much self-asser- 
tive quality in promoting the new idea. 
Thus, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce never came to issue a state- 
ment on IFC. The reason for this in- 
action was not lack of interest in the prob- 
lem but deep division thereon within the 
membership of the Chamber. On the 
other hand, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, which spearheaded the opposi- 
tion within the business community, was 
vocal and steadfastly consistent in its re 
jection of IFC. The Council, an organi- 
zation representing an important seg- 
ment of business interests in the field of 
foreign trade, based its opposition on a 
firm set of economic principles. Chief 
among those principles was, as in the case 
of the Treasury Department and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the belief that the 
injection of a governmental or intergov- 
ernmental agency into the field of equity 
financing was improper. 

To the uninitiated, the line-up in the 
United States, on the eve of the decision 
of November 11, 1954, was unclear if not 
confused. There was a general inclina- 
tion to believe that the business commu- 
nity definitely, and to some extent the 
government, was uniformly inimical to 
the IFC idea. The reason for the mis- 
taken impression ought to be stated. It 
was the crusading and determined spirit 
of those who would not have the IFC 
versus the indecision and irresolution of 
those who would have it. It was timidity 
and mere acquiescence on the part of 
those who simply would not object to the 
departmental policy. On the working level within de 


partments, there was frequently substantial divergence 
from the officially adopted line of policy. 
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IFC as against the courage of conviction 
and forcefuiness of expression on the 
part of those who wanted none of it. And 
these are imponderables that weigh heav- 


ily in public policy-making. 


2. The decision: not a break, just a re- 
treat. 


To the public impressed by what was 
interpreted as the negative attitude of the 
United States government, the American 
decision to support the establishment of 
the IFC came as a sudden and wholly 
unexpected shift in policy. In reality, 
this decision was the outgrowth of a 
cumulative process in which a number of 
factors of varying degree of effectiveness 
had contributed to the new line of policy. 
The contributing factors came also from 
various sources of which the following 
were of primary importance: 

a) persuasion exercised by the manage- 
ment of the International Bank, 

b) pressures resulting from the direct 
contact of United States representatives 
with various international organizations, 
and 

c) general political considerations. 


These factors contributed jointly to 
swaying the position of the opponents of 
IFC within the United States govern- 
ment. They assured ascendancy, at least 
for the moment, to pro-IFC elements. 
And it is significant that those who had 
opposed the IFC concept finally ac- 
quiesced in it without enthusiasm and 
only after such circumstances had been 
created which permitted them not to sur- 
render their principle in the process of 
acquiescence. They were most emphatic 
in underlining on any occasion what they 
called the “experimental character” of the 
IFC. This, in effect, was done also by 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 


who, in announcing the decision, took 
pains to stress that “I.F.C.’s operations 
would have to be ‘experimental’ and sub 
ject to review from time to time”. 
Caution coupled with lack of vigorous 
drive greeted the dawn of the new policy 
upon which the United States had em- 
barked after more than three years of 
behind-the-scenes controversy. 


3. International Bank persuasion and the 


“Black Plan”. 


From the time when the IFC proposal 
was submitted by the U.S, Advisory 
Board until the time of its final adoption 
by the government, constant communica 
tions on the subject were taking place 
between the latter and the International 
Bank. During these talks, officials of the 
Bank did not refrain from using persua 
sion with regard to what they believed 
were the economic merits of the proposal. 
The Treasury, however, opposed the idea 
consistently, 

During 1953 and 1954, the pressure for 
development funds from the under-devel 
oped countries was increasing in inten 
sity. At the same time, the drive for a 
reduction in foreign assistance outlays 
was becoming more pronounced in the 
United States. These two forces led to 
increasingly frequent discussions of the 
IFC proposal between the International 
Bank and the Treasury Department. The 
latter was greatly concerned about the 
problem but it expected that the purposes 
of the IFC might be accomplished, with 
out creating a new international institu 


tion, by an increased flow of private funds 
As time 
went by, it became evident that this ex 
pectation would not fully materialize. 
At the ninth annual meeting of the 
3ank which took place in the latter part 
of September, 1954, the universal demand 


to under-developed countries. 
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from under-developed countries for in- 
creased financial aid in their economic 
development became very vocal.” Con- 
sequently, President Eugene R. Black of 
the International Bank concluded that 
the initiative had to be taken to find a 
way out of the seeming impasse. In an 
attempt to accomplish this, he offered to 
the Treasury the so-called “Black Plan” 
the essentials of which were as follows: 
Since the United States government ob- 
jected to the equity financing feature of 
the original IFC proposal, the idea would 
be modified: the International Finance 
Corporation would not be endowed with 
the power to make equity investments 
but would instead have the authority to 
make investments yielding income only 
if earned (convertible income deben- 
tures). Moreover, the IFC would even- 
tually, when the enterprise became 
profitable, sell these investments to pri- 
vate purchasers who would have the right 
to convert them into capital stock. Thus, 
the IFC would never acquire an equity 
Further- 
more, in order to avoid the difficulties in- 


position in private enterprises. 


volved in the budgetary system of the 


United States the IFC 
would start out with an original capital 
of $100 million instead of the originally 
proposed $400 million.” 

It would be indulging in speculation to 
express an opinion as to whether the 
“Black Plan” alone, without other con- 
tributing factors at play at the same time, 
would have had the effect of bringing the 
Treasury Department to the point of em- 
bracing the IFC concept. However, un- 
der the existing circumstances, the “Pian” 
was undoubtedly instrumental in over- 
coming Treasury opposition by offering 


government, 


% Several participants in the meeting have described 
to this writer what they called “‘the great impression 
made upon those present by the ardent pleas of the 
under-developed countries 
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a platform on which the latter could re- 
treat from its previous negativism with- 
out necessarily abandoning underlying 
principle. Such a retreat had become a 
near-necessity in the face of other pres- 
sures as well as in view of compelling 
political considerations, and the “Black 
Plan” enabled the Treasury to claim that 
the principle of participation in equity 
financing had been eliminated from the 
IFC scheme. By offering to begin IFC 
operations with an initial capital of $100 
million, the “Black Plan” also allayed 
the Treasury's reluctance on budgetary 
grounds. From the standpoint of the In- 
ternational Bank, it is evident, of course, 
that the “Plan” still preserved the basic 
idea of financing with venture capital. 


4. Pressures emanating from contacts 


with the UN. 


One of the corollaries of United States 
membership in international organiza- 
tions is the personal contact with repre- 
nations to which 


sentatives of other 


American become ex- 


posed, This exposure applies to informal 


representalives 


associations, lasting or ephemeral, and 
frequently quite trivial, as well as to occa- 
sions of a formal nature when delegates 
of other countries present their position 
on a given problem. The result of this 
exposure is a definite impression, positive 
or negative, which generates a process of 
reflection that may be influenced by emo- 
tions aroused by the circumstances of the 
exposure. This process of reflection, in 
turn, leads to definite political attitudes 
and behavior. 

We have explored the problem directly 
with a number of American delegates to 
various UN organs. They were all agreed 


“ The essentials of the “Black Plan’’ have been ob 
tained on best authority. Other interpretations of the 
‘Plan"’ which identify it with the original IPC pro 
posal are incorrect. 
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that not only their thinking and outlook 
but frequently also their behavior and 
political acting had been related to, or 
even conditioned by, the experience of 
their contact with those organs. In the 
instance of the IFC, this contact influ- 
enced members of United States delega- 
tions to action which had a direct bearing 
on the decision of November 11, 1954. 
The official line of United States policy 
pursued in both the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the General Assembly 
was for the most part one of continuing 
the study of the problem. Such a policy 
seemed to the government tactically ad- 
visable. For one thing, by not advancing 
the creation of the IFC, it satisfied the 
opponents of the proposal. On the other 
hand, by keeping the issue open, it was 
acceptable to the pro-IFC elements. 
This policy, however, did not find 
favor with all United States delegates 
whose public pronouncements had to be 
in line with official instructions. Some 
of them, as early as 1951 and 1952, made 
quite strong representations to the gov- 
ernment pointing out the precariousness 
of the American position on IFC in the 
UN and recommending a change of pol- 
icy. Their advice remained unheeded. 
Significantly, the pressure by under- 
developed countries which was beginning 
to mount in 1953, increasing in intensity 
gradually but steadily, was accompanied 
by further representations to the United 
States government from United States 
delegates to various UN organs. These 
representations in many 
sumed the form of concerted action. 
It is interesting to note that those 


instances as- 


members of United States delegations ap- 
pointed from the ranks of the business 
community were most energetic in mak- 
ing such representations, which they fre 


quently followed up by personal appeals 
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and approaches to members of the gov- 
ernment. It is also noteworthy that their 
urging—made in a political environment 
which had meanwhile changed in the 
United States, and under conditions of 
an international situation marked by in- 
creasing pressures upon this country— 
now met with an understanding recep- 
tion in the Department of State and a 
certain degree of weakening in the ada- 
mant attitude of the Treasury. 

During the eighteenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council in the sum- 
mer of 1954, the United States delegation, 
still under instructions not to support the 
IFC, was confronted with a contrast be 
tween what was considered an entirely 
negativist policy of the United States and 
the far-reaching demands of under-devel 
oped countries. This contrast led the 
delegation to recommend a change in 
United States policy on IFC, Again, per- 
sonal approaches to members of the gov- 
ernment by members of the delegation 
followed. 

The development gained further mo- 
mentum at the time of the ninth session 
of the General Assembly. The under 
developed countries became still more ag 
gressive, concentrating their demands on 
the establishment of SUNFED, the ideo 
logical successor to UNEDA. Under 
these circumstances, the conviction grew 
in the United States delegation that a 
more constructive approach was called 
for and that the new approach should 
follow the line of alternative choice by 
endorsing the IFC. As a result, the dele 
gation submitted to the government a 


strongly worded recommendation for 
individual 


policy reconsideration and 

members of the delegation undertook to 

follow it up with personal pleas. 
Government officials with whom we 


have discussed this aspect of the IFC 
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background made no attempt to mini- 
mize the influence that the position of 
American delegates to UN organs had 
on the United States decision to support 
the establishment of the new international 
agency. 


5- Political considerations: concession. 


Persuasion exercised by the manage- 
ment of the International Bank and pres- 
sures deriving from United States partici- 
pation in UN agencies should be viewed, 
as factors contributing to the policy deci- 
sion of November 11, 1954, in the setting 
of important developments that were tak- 
ing place at the same time on the inter- 
national scene. These 
included in the first instance the impend- 
ing Rio de Janeiro economic conference. 

When one recalls the words of the Japa- 
nese Prime Minister Yoshida—“There is 
not much time. Let us act now”—that 
came to epitomize the tension and ur- 
gency of “cold war” necessities, and when 
one realizes the intense pressures to which 
the United States was at that time sub- 
jected in the forums of world organiza- 
tions, one is bound to recognize that the 
Rio de Janeiro conference was but a sim- 
ple link in a chain of circumstances that 
were calling for action. But this was a 
link of a very special character. It sounded 
a tone of pressing immediacy which may 
not have been very closely associated with 
other links in the same chain. Moreover, 
the hemisphere setting, due to its proxim- 
ity, made this tone sound inauspicious. 
There was no doubt that here was a situa- 
tion which required special attention. 

The Latin American nations were pre- 


developments 


paring to go to the conference determined 
to press for the realization of schemes of 
These schemes 
included first of all the project they most 


economic development. 


% See Recommendation for the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference prepared by the Preparatory Group appointed 


favored—SUNFED. Next in line was 
the newly expounded Prebisch proposal 
for an Inter-American Fund for Indus- 
trial, Agricultural and Mining Develop- 
ment.” They both depended for their 
adoption on the support of the United 
States. 

But the United States was strictly op- 
posed to these proposals. At the same 
time, the feeling was prevalent that to 
make a concrete and positive concession 
was politically imperative. Under these 
circumstances, the Department of State 
found itself compelled to urge that action 
in this direction be initiated. This having 
been decided in principle, it is easy to 
understand why IFC appeared to the 
government as the alternative that was 
more easily acceptable than any other 
with which the United States govern- 
ment was faced. Aside from the fact that 
the IFC involved a relatively modest 
contribution on the part of the United 
States, it accorded closely with the prin- 
ciples followed by the United States gov- 
ernment when compared with SUNFED, 
which had been conceived as a straight 
grant-making institution. After all, the 
IFC had been devised for the ultimate 
objective of mobilizing private capital 
and encouraging private enterprise. It 
also represented a more controllable in- 
strumentality and one that eliminated 
many difficulties from the standpoint of 
United States policy. It is in view of 
these considerations that the United States 
government concluded that if a political 
concession was to be made, it should be 
the International Finance Corporation. 


V. Conclusion 

The case of the International Finance 
Corporation provides an instance of defi- 
nite impact exerted by international or- 


by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, UN Document E/CN.12/359, p. 131-155. 
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ganizations upon United States foreign 
economic policy in a limited field. The 
findings may also warrant some more 
general conclusions. 

Regarding international organizations 
as idea-generating centers, the history of 
the IFC proposal seems to demonstrate 
that an idea conceived and developed by 
an international institution as a policy 
measure came to be adopted by a national 
government. It is noteworthy that this 
process was not one of mechanical trans 
mission. The adoption of the idea was 
possible because both the international 
source and the national recipient of in- 
spiration were dedicated to the same 
objective and generally the same method 
of attainment. Where even a slight dis- 
crepancy seemed to be in sight, as in the 
case of the ability of the IFC to have a 
part in the management of financed en- 
terprises, an adjustment demanded on the 
national level was made. Thus a recon- 
ciliation at the policy-planning level was 
accomplished. 

In the realm of specific policy-making, 
this case indicates a) the effectiveness of 
persuasive powers applied directly by an 
international institution, and b) the abil- 
ity of international forums to set in 
motion national forces directly influenc- 
ing the making of national policy deci- 
sions. Even so, the experience of the 
“Black Plan” appears to warrant one 
qualification: the effectiveness of the per- 
suasive powers of an international organi- 
zation may possibly be contingent not 


only upon its understanding of national 
trends and motivations but its readiness 
not to press its position on doctrinaire 
grounds and to seek and accept compro- 
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mise solutions that lead to a reconciliation 
at the policy-making level. It is perhaps 
in the increasing understanding of na- 
tional trends and motivations and their 
positive recognition that international or- 
ganizations may have potentialities not 
yet fully realized. 

But the IFC case demonstrates two 
more phenomena. It shows at work an 
international organization whose struc- 
ture assures that the United States can 
exercise great influence upon its policy. 
Yet, this international organization—the 
Bank—proves not to be subservient to the 
United States. It develops its own policy. 
In its exercise, upon occasion it assists in 
United States policy-planning. And dur 
ing the process of policy-making in the 
United States, it does not refrain from 
asserting with efficacy its own policy, 
though it may find itself at variance with 
the line officially adopted and pursued by 
the United States government. 

Moreover, the case shows the personnel 
of this international organization, sev- 
eral of them American, in their capacity 
as international civil servants. It shows 
that the American staff members carry 
out the policy of the organization with 
regard to its international objectives. And 
it is significant that this caused them no 
difficulties even though occasional dif- 
ferences with the policy of their national 
government were involved. Perhaps the 
converse was truce. Perhaps it was the 
very fact that they had their roots in this 
country which made it possible for them 
to exhibit a degree of understanding of 
the United States position that finally 
made the reconciliation of policies a 
reality. 





PRESS COVERAGE OF THE UN 


WituiaM R. Frve 


Words spoken and actions taken at 
the United Nations echo around the 
world, and have very great impact on the 
hundreds of millions of individuals whose 
opinions, collectively, make up world 
opinion. World opinion, in its turn, has 
a distinct and traceable impact on diplo- 
macy and international relations. Many 
consider it the only real weapon the UN 
possesses. 

Only a handful of the world’s citizens 
can themselves hear the words spoken at 
the UN, or watch the actions taken there. 
The great mass of citizens, of course, de- 
pends upon intermediaries to listen and 
watch for them—newspapers, radios, and 


cameras being the principal intermedi- 


aries. 

The press and radio, therefore, are in a 
very real sense organs of the UN. This 
fact is often forgotten when the General 
Assembly is debating the budget for the 
Department of Public Information of the 
UN, but it is a fact, nonetheless. 

How well does the press and radio do 
its job of informing world opinion? To 
what extent is the meaning of the original 
word or deed altered before it reaches the 
man at whom it is aimed? What pro- 
portion of the original is conveyed? Is 
the influence of the UN over world opin- 
ion decreasing—and if so, to what extent 
is the change due to inadequate or mis- 
leading coverage? What, if anything, 
could the UN itself do to obtain a higher- 
Wiittam R. Pave, a member of the staff of the 


Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has been its 
United Nations Correspondent for five years. 
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fidelity reproduction of its voice in the 
world at large? 

The process of covering the news of 
the United Nations is initially a process 
of selection. No team of correspondents 
could hope to cover everything that takes 
place at the UN in the political, economic, 
and social fields, even if all of it were 
readily available. There is no newspaper 
large enough to print it all, even if it 
were to be written. And there is no one 
willing to read such a mass of material. 
A winnowing process is the first step. 

Newspapers must be sold; radio sta- 
tions need listeners. Therefore UN cor- 
respondents cover and report what they 
and their editors think will interest read- 
ers and listeners. There is recurrent 
criticism from persons interested in the 
UN that too much politics—specifically, 
too much controversy—is reported, at the 
expense of the humanitarian works of the 
UN. A responsible group called “Women 
United for the United Nations” recently 
made a study of 148 newspapers in 72 
cities of the United States to see how 
much UN news, of what kinds, was 
printed.” Their principal conclusion was 
that interesting and significant non- 
political stories were receiving short 
shrift; that “a casual neglect, a lack of 
imagination in grasping story possibili- 
ties, and perhaps an underestimation of 
public interest in the United Nations” 
had produced thoroughly inadequate cov- 

* Report on Newspaper Survey of United Nations 
“Press” Coverage, conducted by Women United for the 


United Nations, April 1-15, 1955, im 72 Cities of the 
United States, New York, 1956. 
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erage. Certain newspapers were exempted 
from this criticism, but it was said to 
apply to “the wire services and the great 
majority of newspapers”. 

No doubt there is a great deal of valid- 
ity to this charge. But most UN corre- 
spondents disagree when they are told 
that the American reading public has a 
great yearning to learn about a group of 
Nigerians building a canal seven miles 
long, or about the ups and downs of mi- 
gration into the United States. (These 
are two of the stories which the survey 
reported the UN press corps missed.) 
There are publications which specialize 
in this kind of information; indeed, there 
is at least one which prints nothing but 
accounts of the UN’s nonpolitical activi- 
ties. But the circulation of such publica- 
tions is miniscule. Perhaps an audience 
could be built up over a period of time by 
skillful research and writing, but in a so- 
ciety based upon the profit motive, this 
effort is not likely to be made because of 
the degree of risk involved. 

The UN itself could perhaps do more 
to “sell” its own humanitarian activities 
by interestingly written news “releases”. 
Most official announcements today are 
masterpieces of tedium, with the princi- 
pal points buried deeply beneath a mass 
of unorganized trivia. Because they are 
so, they receive little notice; and because 
few correspondents are interested, little 
professional skill is often put into their 
preparation. There is no visible likeli- 
hood that this vicious circle will be broken 
—or that anything constructive would re- 
sult if it were. The Food and Agriculture 


Organization, a notable exception to the 


general rule, puts out news releases of 
a reasonably high quality but gets very 
little response, at least from the United 
States press and radio. 

To the extent, then, that public opinion 
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receives a distorted impression of the UN 
—an impression that it is largely a forum 
for political cacophony and diplomatic 
caterwauling—the press, the public, and 
the UN itself must all bear a share of 
responsibility. If this distorted impres 
sion undermines the UN's prestige and, 
hence, its moral influence—and obviously 
it does—it is to be greatly regretted; but 
no practical solution is visible at the 
moment. 

More important than the overemphasis 
on political subject matter, in the judg 
ment of most correspondents, is the fact 
that too much of the political reporting 
is incomplete, inaccurate, or out of per 
spective. Here again the usual defense 
is that the reader wants his newspapers 
spiced with controversy; that disagree 
ments are bigger news than agreements; 
and that actions of which the reader, or 
his government, disapproves are more 
sensational and hence deserving of bigger 
headlines than a favorable development. 
There are newspapers which vigorously 
challenge this concept of news; I have the 
privilege of working for one of them. But 
they are few. And so long as responsible 
newspapers have circulations in six fig 
ures while irresponsible competitors sell 
millions of copies daily, it is likely to be 
hard to persuade the latter that they are 
wrong. 

This is not the whole story. The inade 
quacy of political coverage of the UN is 
traceable to many other factors. One is 
that many correspondents are inade 
quately informed. Much of the meaning 
ful diplomacy at the UN takes place 
quietly, behind the scenes; its usefulness 
depends to a considerable extent on its 
secrecy, and therefore great efforts are 
made to keep it under wraps. Secret 
diplomacy has many strong advocates and 
habitual practitioners; Secretary-General 
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Dag Hammarskjold is one of them. The 
results he has obtained in some instances 
—as for example, in freeing the American 
fliers from communist China—tended to 
justify his position, Yet a passion for 
“quiet diplomacy” can also have great dis- 
advantages. One of them is that an ill- 
informed press is a poor servant of a 
world organization which depends for its 
influence on accurate, responsible public 
judgments. Another is that irresponsible 
diplomats are encouraged to move into 
the vacuum with no hesitancy about issu 
ing public statements which they feel 
serve their purpose, but which do not ac- 
curately inform the public. Some corre- 
spondents, knowing the statements are 
irresponsible and phony, are nevertheless 
not authorized by their editors to convey 
that fact to their readers, lest the corre- 
spondent and the newspaper be accused 
of lack of “objectivity” in reporting. 

Stull another unhappy result of “quiet 


diplomacy” is that secrecy is a drug to 
which its practitioners become confirmed 
addicts. Sooner or later, many of them 
reach the point where they are virtually 
incapable of dealing straightforwardly 


with the press. Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
press conferences—occasions on which he 
presumably tries to convey some informa- 
tion to the public—are almost totally self- 
defeating. Even the simplest ideas are 
cloaked in obfuscation and indirection. 
The Secretary-General passes up dozens 
of opportunities to act as the symbol, the 
spokesman, the principal advocate of the 
world organization. This function of the 
job he simply does not perform. 

Most of the news about the UN which 
reaches the outside world deals with pub- 
lic statements made in formal debate, 
votes cast, resolutions submitted, etc.—the 
traffic of public diplomacy. When diplo- 
mats are unable to solve a problem in 
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private, they go before the world forum 
to present their case and thus, if success- 
ful, build up their bargaining power. 
“Propaganda”, to use the popular term, is 
one of the diplomat’s principal weapons. 
If he can kindle a sufficiently hot fire 
under his adversary, the latter may feel 
obliged to concede a point, withdraw 
from an extreme bargaining position, or 
cease to act in a manner objectionable to 
the propagandist. This kind of pressure 
is by no means ineffective against the 
communist countries. They spend mil- 
lions of dollars a year trying to influence 
world opinion favorably, and are highly 
sensitive to counterattacks, as is indicated 
by the extensive jamming of Voice of 
America broadcasts in the Soviet Union. 
The United States and its allies constantly 
use the UN for such counterattack. The 
UN is by no means solely a forum for 
Soviet propaganda. 

But Soviet attacks on the United States 
and Soviet maneuvers which run counter 
to our interests receive disproportionate 
attention in our press, because they clas- 
sify as news under the definition cited 
above. Moreover, our people do not 
mentally identify American propaganda 
as propaganda; it is, to us, simply a state- 
ment of obvious and reassuring truth. 
Newspapermen sometimes hesitate to 
write that a statement, for example, by 
chief United States delegate Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., to the UN General Assembly 
is “propaganda”, (a) because this is con- 
sidered “editorializing”; (b) because it 
carries a distasteful inference for many 
readers; and (c) because the writer might 
even be accused in some circles of com- 
munist sympathies for making such a 
suggestion, even if he used the adjective 
“skillful” or “adroit”. If he described it 
as “clumsy” or “self-defeating” propa- 
ganda, he would be sure to expect a sum- 
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mons from a Congressional committee. 
Moreover, Mr. Lodge would not be likely 
to confide in him the next time the two 
met in a lounge or corridor. The fear of 
losing “sources” is an inhibiting influence 
on many correspondents. 

Thus the reporting of formal, public 
debate and action is not always in per- 
spective. One wire-service chief of bureau 
makes it a rule always to “lead with”, that 
is, to base the first paragraph of his stories 
upon, any final vote taken by a major 
organ of the UN. No doubt this does 
give the reader something tangible upon 
which to fasten his attention. But in 
sorhe instances it can easily distort the 
true meaning of the story. The final vote 
on a disarmament resolution, for exam- 
ple, such as the one passed by the 1955 
General Assembly, may be unanimous or 
nearly unanimous, and may give the im- 
pression of great progress toward arms 
reduction. An interested delegate, who 
perhaps sponsored the resolution, may 
state for home consumption that a “great 
triumph” has been scored, and this, too, 
is usually reported with a straight face in 
the press. But if earlier votes on disputed 
portions of the resolution were won by 
small majorities; if much rewriting of 
the original proposal was necessary in 
order to win over doubtful votes; if com- 
promises, bargains, and log-rolling behind 
the scenes diluted the meaning of the 
resolution, then the final unanimous vote 
is not really of very great significance. 
It does not mean that the millenium—a 
disarmed world—is just around the cor 
ner. Yet this may be the impression given 
to a reader who skims the newspaper, 
reading only the headline and the first 
few paragraphs of the story. 

Another source of distortion is the difh 
culty of describing complicated diplomatic 
situations and procedure in the simplified 


language which our great reading public 
seems to demand of its newspapers. 
(“Reads faster and livelier” is the slogan 
of one mass-circulation metropolitan 
daily.) It is impossible to convey the 
nuances of diplomacy in such language; 
they are lost. The reader is fortunate if 
he is not actually misinformed; the ideal 
—the best story attainable—is one in 
which there is nothing which can be 
pointed out as entirely wrong. Over 
simplification is taken for granted. 
Newsmen faced with this problem use 
many devices. One is personification of 
the UN. It is much easier to write that 
“the UN decided to fight in Korea” than 
it is to say that “the United States per 
suaded a majority of the UN Security 
Council to recommend action in Korea”. 
Most readers probably do not distinguish 
between the General Assembly, the Se 
curity Council, and the Secretariat; it is 
all “the UN”. They do not know the dif 
ference between a delegate representing 
a member country, such as the United 
States, and an employee of the Secretariat, 
who is an international civil servant and 
who is duty-bound to serve all countries 
impartially. That fact was shown only 
too vividly in the hunt for “communist 
spies” in “the UN”. The fact that the 
Secretariat was supposed to include com 
munists; that it could not be an inter 
national civil service in a normal sense 
without them; and that the rooting out 
of American communists would not do 
much good if their jobs were immediately 
filled with, say, Czech communists, was 
totally lost on most readers. The news 
papers probably were in large part to 
blame. Few bothered to explain the dif 
ference between communists, if any, in 
the American delegation to the UN, 
where they would have plenty of oppor 
tunity to do damage and obtain classified 
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information, and American communists 
in the Secretariat, who would have little 
such opportunity and who were undesir- 
able only because they were unrepresenta- 
tive Americans of poor character and 
integrity. 

Confusion over “the UN” and “the 
veto” is one of the most damaging single 
aspects of UN public relations. 1 would 
estimate that more than go per cent of 
Americans think the Soviet Union can 
veto any action “the UN” chooses to take. 
They simply have not been told, or have 
forgotten, that the veto power exists only 
in one organ, the Security Council, and 
that the General Assembly—currently the 
principal center of political power and 
influence—operates by majority rule. Nor 
are the newspapermen the only ones to 
blame for this misconception. Explain 
ing the American position on war preven- 
tion in the Middle East, Lincoln White, 
press officer of the United States State 


Department, said recently that we “wish 
to work through the United Nations”. He 
added: “should, however, the UN be par- 
alyzed as it has in the past by the Soviet 
veto, there would be no alternative but 


to work outside the UN...” He 
glibly ignored the possibility of working 
through the General Assembly. His as- 
sumption was that “the UN” and “the 
veto” were synonymous. There may be 
valid reasons for not wishing to use the 
Assembly, but the veto is not one of 
them; and every time the general mis- 
conception about the veto is strengthened, 
the UN is made a less useful weapon of 
American diplomacy for the future. 
There is probably very little that can 
be done about any of these problems. 
But what little there is which is feasible 
should be done. One answer would be 
to strengthen the UN to the point where 
it would be a better news beat; then more 
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newspapers would send their better cor- 
respondents to cover it. The United 
States government could do much in this 
direction, if it chose, by ceasing to by-pass 
the UN. Overloading of the UN may 
possibly be a danger, but there is little 
sign of its realization. The United States 
has erred mostly on the other side. The 
fact is that for much of the year, the 
UN simply does not produce top news. 
Much news that should come out of the 
UN is deliberately diverted to Wash- 
ington. One result is that some New 
York papers send cub reporters to do 
their journalistic teething on the UN. 
Others classify UN news as “local”s it 
comes under the city editor, who may or 
may not have any interest in and knowl. 
edge of the world organization. Skeleton 
staffs are maintained; only one newspaper 
ofice at the UN maintains a full-time 
secretary, and few, if any, others have 
even part-time secretarial help to take care 
of a multitude of detailed tasks. Cover- 
age suffers accordingly; “research jobs” 
are not often attempted. 

No UN correspondent could criticize 
the facilities supplied to him by the UN 
Department of Public Information with- 
out being accused of rank ingratitude. 
There is probably no correspondents corps 
in the world which is so pampered. We 
are supplied a file of documents going 
back to League of Nations days; the pro- 
ceedings of UN organs are piped into loud 
speakers in our rooms; if we must cover 
two meetings simultaneously, notes are 
available on the one we have missed; for 
a comparatively small fee ($22 a month) 
we can have all the official releases on a 
teleprinter in our office; we are supplied 
with desks, typewriters, office space, and 
insidethe-UN telephones, all free of 
charge. Important announcements come 
over a “talk-a-phone” on our desks, simi 
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lar to an intercom. Texts of diplomats’ 
speeches, official documentation, back- 
ground studies, pamphlets, glossy photo- 
graphs, and many types of announce- 
ments are put out by the hundreds. Life 
is made pleasant for UN correspondents 
by invitations to diplomatic functions and 
to social activities in the Secretariat. We 
can even study foreign languages free of 
charge if we wish, with native instructors. 

Yet when all this is said, it remains true 
that more could be done if the Depart- 
ment of Public Information (DPI) had 
a more ample budget and somewhat more 
flexible terms of reference. Responsible 
coverage of an important diplomatic dis- 
cussion often requires that the corre- 
spondent have in front of him, in writing, 
the exact text of what was said. It is not 
enough to have listened and taken notes, 
however carefully this is done. Very few 
delegates supply texts to the press. But 
a record of the proceedings is kept and 
could be supplied to the correspondents 
corps almost immediately after every 
newsworthy meeting if the personnel to 
process them had not been pruned away 
by economy-minded budgeters. Indeed, 
in past years this service used to be pro- 
vided, and its absence today is reflected 
in notable inaccuracies, on occasion. Of 
course, the wire services would make 
scant use of verbatim records because so 
much wire copy must follow the event 
within minutes; but correspondents work- 
ing on less exacting deadlines would find 
such records invaluable. 


The DPI also is handicapped by the 
necessity of serving 76 different masters— 
the 76 countries which are members of 
the UN. If one delegate, perhaps from 
a small country, talks for an hour, he 
expects the DPI to give as much time, 
space, and wordage to summarizing his 
remarks as an hour-long speech by a dele 
gate of the United States or of the Soviet 
Union. All the 76 countries are sover 
eign, and all are equal under international 
law. The DPI feels it must bow to this 
legal fiction. It dare not make an inde 
pendent judgment as to which man is 
the more newsworthy and treat him ac- 
cordingly. 

No simple panacea for the inadequacies 
of UN coverage is available. The public 
could help by buying and reading the 
publications which supply responsible 
coverage, and by letting editors know 
they are interested in the UN, if they are. 
Diplomats could help by encouraging de 
velopment of a better informed press. The 
DPI of the UN could contribute by in 
jecting more clarity and interest into its 
nonpolitical announcements. 

There is much that can be done by 
correspondents, and by their editors, who 
supply them instructions, who blue pen 
cil their copy and decide its position in 
the paper, and who recommend their 
Most corre 


salary scales to publishers. 
spondents probably would contend that 
the latter point was the most important 


of all. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Sixth United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Conference: At the Sixth United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Conference, 
which met at Headquarters on October 26, 
1955, under the presidency of Mrs. Georg- 
ette Ciselet (Belgium), 61 governments 
pledged the equivalent of $28,031,536 to 
the 1956 expanded program of technical as- 
sistance, an increase of $15,767,536 over the 
amount pledged by governments at the 
Fifth United Nations Technical Assistance 
Conference.’ Several participating coun- 
tries, including India and New Zealand, 
were unable to announce their contributions 
for 1956 because of administrative or legis 
lative reasons. 

The Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board (Owen) noted with satis 
faction that 26 countries had pledged more 
than they had in 1955, that Spain and Ru- 
mania were contributing for the first time, 
and that Cuba, which had made no contri- 
bution the previous year, was contributing 
for 1956. The largest pledge made was that 
of the United States, which announced it 
would contribute $15,500,000, subject only 
to the condition that the United States con- 
tribution should not exceed 50 percent of 
the total contribution from all governments. 
The following other pledges were made dur- 
ing the course of the Conference, in general 
in the currency of the country concerned 


‘Por a summary of the fifth conference, see Inter 
national Organization, IX, p. 265 

* This and subsequent figures are the United States 
dollar equivalents of pledges 

"Increased to $560,000 on 
United Nations Press Release TA/589, 
1955 


November 1, 10955 
November 1, 


and in some cases subject to parliamentary 
approval: Netherlands, $760,000;' Bolivia, 
$10,000; Brazil, $324,324; Italy, $112,000; 
Iraq, $28,000; Philippines, $66,000; Swe- 
den, $695,921; Australia, $312,500; Aus- 
tria, $38,462; Spain, $10,000; Afghanistan, 
$10,000; Iceland, $3,685; Switzerland, 
$233,645; Soviet Union, $1,000,000; Burma, 
$18,000; China, $20,000; Dominican Re- 
public, $24,000; Pakistan, $166,213; Thai- 
land, $40,000; Ukraine, $125,000; Cuba, 
$25,000; Argentina, $300,000;' Finland, 
$15,000; Byelorussia, $50,000; United King- 
dom, $2,240,000; Indonesia, $65,790; Can- 
ada, $1,800,000; Chile, $110,000; Egypt, 
$100,517; Ceylon, $18,000; Iran, $50,000; 
Mexico, $33,600; France, $1,448,571; Haiti, 
$14,400; Czechoslovakia, $69,444; Syria, 
$11,867; Turkey, $201,495; Israel, $50,000; 
Poland, $75,000; Ethiopia, $20,000; Colom- 
bia, $140,000; Denmark, $579,123; Ger- 
man Federal Republic, $148,810; Guate- 
mala, $7,500; Paraguay, $12,000; Yugoslavia, 
$110,000; Uruguay, $120,000; Costa Rica, 
$7,000; Saudi Arabia, $25,000; Japan, 
$90,000; Greece, $5,000; El Salvador, $7,000; 
Venezuela, $50,000; Belgium, $437,500; 
Republic of Korea, $3,500; Ecuador, $10,000; 
Norway, $55,999; Libya, $5,000; Cambodia, 
$5,000; and Rumania, $16,667." 

The Conference ended with the adoption 
of a Final Act.’ 


* Documents A/CONPF.11/SR.1 and A/CONPF.11/ 
SR.2 As of January 31, 1956, contributions pledged 
had risen to $28,543,937 after pledges had been received 
from Laos, Lebanon, Monaco, Panama, and the Vatican 
City, and increased pledges had been received from the 
German Federal Republic and Norway 

* Document A/CONP.11/L.1. 





Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council at its 707th 
meeting on December 16, 1955, and from 
its 7ogth meeting on December 22, 1955, 
through its 716th meeting on February 6, 
1956. 


Palestine Question: The Incident at Lake 
Tiberias 

From December 16, 1955, through Janu- 
ary 19, 1956 (707th, 7ogth through 715th 
meetings) the Council considered an inci- 
dent which had taken place at Lake Tiberias 
on the night of December 11/12, 1955. 
Syria, in requesting the Council to take up 
the incident, stated that Israel armed forces 
had launched a concentrated large-scale at- 
tack along the whole area lying to the cast 
of Lake Tiberias. The attack, Syria de- 
clared, had resulted in the deaths of five 
officers, 32 soldiers, and twelve civilians, in- 


cluding three women; in addition, eight 
other soldiers had been wounded and 30 


taken prisoner. A large number of houses 
belonging to Syrian villages had been des- 
troyed and the occupants killed under the 
debris, and Israel forces had committed 
various acts of brigandage. Syria charged 
that the attacks had constituted a most 
flagrant violation of the Syrian-Israel Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement of July 20, 1949, 
and an act of open aggression and provoca- 
tion.” 

Both Syria and Israel took part in the 
Council’s discussions of the incident, which 
began at the 707th meeting on December 
16. Discussion was opened by Mr. Sarper 
(Turkey) who stated that although the final 
report of the UN Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation had not yet been received, the pre- 
liminary reports made it clear that the 
incident had been caused by the direct ac- 
tion of Israel. His government took an ex- 


1 For information on previous Council meetings, see 
International Organization, X, p. 159-148 


tremely serious view of the incident, in view 
of the importance it attached to the estab 
lishment of lasting peace, security and tran 
quillity in the middle east, and he wished 
to express appreciation of the restraint 
which had been shown by Syria in bringing 
the case to the Council rather than follow- 
ing a policy of retaliation. The representa 
tives of the United States, United Kingdom, 
Soviet Union, France, Iran, China, Peru, 
Belgium and New Zealand concurred in 
expressing shock at the incident, in con 
demning violence and the policy of retalia- 
tion, and in sympathy for the Syrians who 
had suffered loss of life or property as a 
result of the incident. The delegate of Syria 
(Shukairy), alleging that the Israel attack 
had been an open breach of the UN Charter, 
called upon the Security Council to recom 
mend to the General Assembly that Israel 
be expelled from the UN, and added that in 
his view economic sanctions ought also to 
be applied against Israel. In replying to 
Mr. Shukairy, Mr. Eban (Israel) stated that 
the clash in question was both an index and 
a result of the tensions which had long pre 
vailed between Syria and Israel; Lake 
Tiberias, he stated, was entirely within Is 
rael territory, but Syria was in a position to 
fire on Israel fishermen using the lake, and 
had refused to accept the ruling of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission of March 15, 
1954, under which Syria had no right to 
exercise intervention, least of all by armed 
forces, against Israel activity on the lake. 
Israel, he stated, was not willing to be the 
passive victim of aggression. After hearing 
the representatives of Syria and Israel, the 
Council decided to defer further considera- 
tion of the incident until the report of the 
Chief of Staff of the UN Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine, General E. L. M. 
Burns, became available. 


* Document $/5505. 
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At its 7ogth meeting on December 22, 
the Council had before it the report of Gen- 
eral Burns’ on the incident of December 
11/12, The report stated that although 
the Israel operation should be considered as 
a whole, it could best be described in two 
parts: 1) On the night of December 11, an 
Israel armed force estimated at company 
strength had crossed the demarcation line 
into Syrian territory and had launched si- 
multaneous attacks against a Syrian army 
post in the vicinity of Buteiha Farm and 
against Buteiha Farm itself; as a result of 
the attack, nine Syrian soldiers were re- 
ported dead, one wounded, and three miss- 
ing, and in addition buildings, equipment 
and supplies at the Syrian army position 
and at Buteiha Farm had been destroyed. 
2) On the same night, operations had been 
carried out by the Israel army further south, 
from the Syrian post close to the demili- 
tarized zone to Ed Douga; Syrian fatalities 
were reported to have totalled 56, including 
41 military, seven policemen and eight civil- 
ians, and in addition nine wounded and 32 
missing Syrian soldiers were reported. The 
Israel army had reported six fatalities and 
ten wounded. In his report, General Burns 
informed the Council that incidents con- 
nected with fishing in Lake Tiberias had 
from time to time increased the tension be- 
tween Israel and Syria; Israel had resented 
Syrian interference with Israel fishing, while 
Syria had resented the fact that inhabitants 
of Syria were no longer exercising the fish- 
ing rights which they enjoyed under the 
Anglo-French Agreement of March 7, 1923. 
Israel representatives had expressed their 
willingness to negotiate regarding the re- 
newal of that agreement, and had also sug- 
gested that individual Syrians be granted 
fishing permits on personal application, but 
the Israel suggestions had not been accepted 
by Syria and Israel police had not only pro- 
tected Israel fishermen, but had also pre- 
vented Syrians from fishing in the lake. 
Frequently, the report stated, the Mixed 
Armistice Commission had blamed both 


* Document $/5516. 
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Israel and Syria for such incidents as had 
occurred on the lake prior to December 
11/12. The Chairman of the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission, the report continued, had 
informed the Syrian government on No- 
vember 2, 1955, that during the fishing sea- 
son, which would begin in mid-November, 
Israel fishermen would be fishing in Lake 
Tiberias in certain specific locations, espe- 
cially at night; no Israel fishing boat, the 
report stated, had been fired at since the 
beginning of the fishing season. An inci- 
dent on December 10, which was followed 
by the retaliatory action against Syrian posi- 
tions on the night of December 11/12, had 
involved Israel craft other than fishing boats 
and a Syrian position. Both Syria and Is- 
racl had complained to the chairman of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission about the 
incident of December 10, but there had 
been no Syrian or Israel casualties, and 
neither party had requested an emergency 
meeting of the Commission. While the 


Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs was cited 
by the report as attributing the action of 


December 11/12 to the prior incident of 
December 10, it was the view of General 
Burns that the incident of December 10 
would hardly appear to have been the sole 
cause, when viewed against the background 
of the general relations between the parties. 
During 1955, those relations had worsened 
as a result of the failure to agree on an ex- 
change of prisoners. 

The Israel action on the night of De- 
cember 11/12 had been a deliberate viola- 
tion of the provisions of the General 
Armistice Agreement, General Burns re- 
ported; like the earlier Kibya and Gaza 
incidents, it had been explained by Israel 
as a retaliatory action on a large scale, but 
such actions, in the view of General Burns, 
might well produce a violent reaction by 
the forces of the attacked country, and a 
limited raid might thus develop into full- 
scale hostilities. In the existing atmosphere 
of tension and military activity, General 


Burns stated that such a possibility had to 
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be faced. An attempt to find a solution to 
the problem by suggesting agreements 
which might be made and arrangements 
which might be effected within the scope 
of the Israel-Syrian General Armistice 
Agreement, he stated, was probably not 
realistic; however, he felt that an informal 
procedure, such as had been followed in 
informing Syria of the intention of Israel 
fishermen to fish on the lake during a 
certain period, might help in preventing 
further incidents in the northeastern area of 
Lake Tiberias, if the parties would agree to 
utilize it. For example, General Burns sug- 
gested, there might be an informal gentle- 
men's agreement concerning Israel police 
boats, under which they would be kept at a 
certain distance from the shore without Is- 
rael’s right to send police boats to patrol 
anywhere in Lake Tiberias being impaired; 
similarly, the Israel right to the ten meter 
strip along the shore should not be affected 
by letting inhabitants of Syria water their 
cattle in or draw water from the lake. The 


Syrian authorities could also, without im- 


pairing their legal position in the matter, 
authorize individuals residing in Syria to 
apply for fishing permits issued by the Israel 
authorities, and finally, an early exchange 
of prisoners, carried out in conformity with 
the Geneva Convention, would also help in 
relieving tension. 

In opening discussion at the 7ogth meet- 
ing, Mr. Shukairy (Syria), in replying to 
Mr. Eban’s (Israel) remarks, stated that 
Israel's claim that Syria had no political or 
legal status in relation to Lake Tiberias was 
a violation of the Armistice Agreement; to 
begin with, he stated, there were no fron- 
tiers between Syria and Israel, Israel had 
no sovereignty over Lake Tiberias, and Syria 
had every legal and political status involved 
in the matter. Under the Armistice Agree- 
ment there were demarcation lines, not in- 
ternational frontiers; wherever Israel control 
existed, it was of a military character, and 


* Document $/3519 
* For information on this resolution, see International 


Organization, U, p. 498-500. 
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had no political or territorial significance. 
Under the terms of a draft resolution intro 
duced by Mr. Shukairy,’ the Council, having 
examined the report of the Chief of Staff, 
recalling its resolution of July 15, 1948, 
recalling further its condemnation of Israel 
military actions as expressed in resolutions 
of November 22, 1953, and March 30, 1955, 
noting that the Security Council in the latter 
two resolutions had called upon Israel to 
take effective measures to prevent the recur 
rence of such military actions, deeply con 
cerned that Israel had not heeded the said 
resolutions, and considering that further 
military action by Israel would tend to dis 
turb the peace and security of the area, 
would 1) condemn Israel for the outrageous 
attack which had been carried out by its 
military forces on December 12, 1955, 
against the territory and armed forces of 
Syria; 2) decide that that action had been 
a violation of the resolution of July 15, 1948, 
the Syrian-Israel Armistice Agreement and 
the obligations of Israel under the UN 
Charter; 3) decide further that the said 
armed attack had constituted an aggression 
under the provisions of Article 30 of the 
Charter; 4) call upon UN Members to adopt 
the necessary measures for applying eco 
nomic sanctions against Israel; 5) decide to 
expel Israel from the UN under Article 6 
of the Charter for its persistent violation 
of the principles of the Charter; 6) decide 
that Israel should pay adequate compensa 
tion for the loss and damage to life and 
property caused by the said attack; and 7) 
request the Secretary-General to render to 
the Security Council progress reports on the 
implementation of the resolution. 

Mr. Eban (Israel), in replying to the re 
marks of Mr. Shukairy (Syria), charged 
that Syria had with aggressive intent tried 
to prevent and at times forcibly to attack 
peaceful life on the Israel side of the border, 
and that Israel, unless it were willing to bow 
before the threat of force, had had no alter 
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native but to strike back. He introduced to 
the Council certain documents which had 
been found in Syrian army positions on the 
eastern shore of Lake Tiberias on the night 
of December 11/12, 1955;' the documents, 
which were standing organizational orders 
of the Syrian army, were viewed by Mr. Eban 
as nothing less than a directive to Syrian 
forces to regard Israel territory as Syrian 
territory, and to apply armed force in pur- 
suit of that claim. In support of his inter- 
pretation, Mr. Eban quoted from the docu 
ments the phrase “Syrian territorial waters 
in the Lake of Tiberias”, and noted that the 
waters were defined in the documents in 
question as extending 250 meters from the 
shore, whereas Lake Tiberias was entirely 
within the jurisdiction of Isracl under the 
Armistice Agreement. Charging the Secu 
rity Council with the obligation to uphold 
the Armistice Agreement, which he stated 
was being flagrantly violated by the Syrian 
standing orders, Mr. Eban asked the 
Council to give decisive support to the 
Agreements, and consequently to Israel’s 
jurisdiction over Lake Tiberias. After hear- 
ing Mr. Shukairy and again Mr. Eban ex- 
change remarks on the significance of the 
standing orders, the Council decided to ad- 
journ in order to give further consideration 
to the Syrian draft resolution and to the 
standing orders before debating the issue 
further. 

Resumed discussion of the Lake Tiberias 
incident was opened at the 710th meeting on 
January 12 by Sir Pierson Dixon (United 
Kingdom ). Referring to the report of Gener- 
al Burns, Sir Pierson stated that it was obvi- 
ous that Israel had had a legitimate grievance 
in regard to Syrian activities around the 
northeast corner of Lake Tiberias; the most 
striking fact to emerge from the report of 
General Burns, however, was the scale and 
violence of the Israel attack of December 
11/12. Whatever the reason, he stated, 
there could be no justification for retalia- 
tion, which was all the more shocking when 


on such a scale. The time had come for 
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Israel to realize that the policy of retaliation 
was not only morally reprehensible, but that 
it was a policy which did not pay, whose 
results were more adverse than otherwise. 
If another such incident should occur, Sir 
Pierson felt that the Council would have 
to consider what measures beyond injunc- 
tions and condemnations might have to be 
taken. The France-United Kingdom- 
United States joint draft resolution’ which 
was before the Council, in the view of Sir 
Pierson, took all those considerations into 
account. Under its terms, the Council, tak- 
ing into consideration the statements of the 
representatives of Syria and Israel and the 
reports of General Burns on the Syrian com- 
plaint, noting the report of General Burns 
that the Israel action had been a deliberate 
violation of the provisions of the General 
Armistice Agreement, noting also from the 
reports of General Burns that there had 
been interference by the Syrian authorities 
with Israel activities on Lake Tiberias, in 
contravention of the terms of the Armistice 
Agreement, would 1) remind Israel that the 
Council had already condemned military ac- 
tion in breach of the General Armistice 
Agreements, whether or not undertaken by 
way of retaliation, and had called upon 
Israel to take effective measures to prevent 
such actions; 2) condemn the attack of De- 
cember 11 as a flagrant violation of the 
cease-fire provisions of its resolutions of July 
15, 1948, of the terms of the General Ar- 
mistice Agreement between Israel and 
Syria, and of Israel’s obligations under the 
Charter; 3) express its grave concern at the 
failure of Israel to comply with its obliga- 
tions; 4) call upon Israel to do so in the 
future, in default of which the Council 
would have to consider what further meas- 
ures were required to maintain or restore 
the peace; 5) call upon the parties to com 
ply with their obligations under Article 5 of 
the General Armistice Agreement to respect 
the demarcation line and the demilitarized 
zone; 6) request the Chief of Staff to pur 
sue his suggestions for improving the situa- 
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tion in the area of Lake Tiberias and to 
report to the Council as appropriate on the 
success of his efforts; and 7) call upon both 
parties to cooperate with the Chief of Staff 
in that and all other respects, to carry out 
the provisions of the General Armistice 
Agreement in good faith, and in particular 
to make full use of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission's machinery in the interpreta- 
tion and application of its provisions. 
Stressing the balanced nature of the three- 
power draft resolution, Sir Pierson criticized 
a revision of the Syrian draft resolution sub- 
mitted to the Council by the Soviet Union,’ 
first of all because in his view the Soviet 
Union should have sponsored it as its own 
draft, rather than presenting it as a revision 
of the Syrian draft, and secondly because 
although less extreme than the original 
Syrian draft, it was still one-sided. Under 
the terms of the Soviet amendments, the 
Council would omit the provisions of the 
original draft under which it was to call 
upon UN Members to apply economic sanc- 
tions against Israel, decide to expel Israel 
from the UN, and decide that Israel should 
pay compensation for the loss and damage 
to life and property resulting from the Lake 
Tiberias incident. As a substitute for the 
omitted provisions, the Council would 1) 
call upon Israel to take all necessary meas- 
ures to prevent such actions; and 2) warn 
Israel that any future recurrence of such 
actions would bring about a situation re- 
quiring the Security Council to consider the 


question of the application of Article 39 of 
the Charter. Sir Pierson felt that irregulari- 
ties on the Syrian side should be mentioned 


in the resolution adopted by the Council, as 
should the suggestions of General Burns for 
easing tension in the area, and asked the 
Council to give priority to the three-power 
draft resolution. Finally, stressing the im- 
portance of unanimity, Sir Pierson empha- 
sized the comparative closeness of the three- 
power draft and the Syrian resolution as 


amended by the Soviet Union, and hoped 
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that agreement on a single text could be 
reached. 

During discussion of the two draft resolu 
tions, Council members were agreed in con 
demning the policy of retaliation in general 
and the Israel attack of December 11/12 in 
particular, and on the need for constructive 
action on the part of the Council to con 
tribute to a lessening of future tension in 
the area. Disagreement arose, however, as 
to whether Syria should also be reproved for 
interference with Israel activity in the area 
of Lake Tiberias. The sponsors of the three 
power resolution, supported by some other 
Council members, tended to view the inci 
dent of December 11/12 in the context of 
generally poor relations between Syria and 
Israel, and to believe that Syria too should 
be called upon to negotiate some of its 
outstanding differences with Israel in good 
faith; the resolution adopted by the Council, 
they felt, should not give the impression 
that the Israel attack, however reprehensible, 
had been committed in a The 
representative of the Soviet Union, on the 


vacuum, 


other hand, maintained that the Council 
was dealing only with the incident of De 
cember 11/12, that any previous actions on 
the part of Syria were irrelevant even if 
they could be conclusively demonstrated, 
and that it was unfair to Syria to repri 
mand it in the same resolution in which 
the Israel action was to be condemned. The 
question of payment of compensation also 
gave rise to some debate. The United States, 
United Kingdom and France, while express 
ing their support for the general principle 
of compensation, were opposed to includ 
ing any reference to it in the draft resolu 
tion. Among the arguments used in support 
of their position were the following: that 
the Security Council was not an appro 
priate body to consider compensation, which 
should be sought from or awarded by the In 
ternational Court of Justice or another inter 
national legal body; that even if the Security 
Council should propose that Israel pay com 
pensation, the obstacles to setting an appro 
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priate amount and to ensuring payment 
were insuperable, and considerable damage 
could be done by raising false hopes by such 
a course of action; and that it would be 
unjust to award compensation in one in- 
stance and not in the various other instances 
of hostilities in the region. Representatives 
who supported the application of the com 
pensation principle, among them those of 
the Soviet Union and China, held that it 
was only fair that the civilians who had 
suffered as a result of the Israel attack be in 
some measure compensated for the injuries 
done them. Mr. Tsiang (China) proposed 
that the Council invite Israel to pay com- 
pensation, without setting any specific re- 
quirements. 

At the 713th meeting Mr. Shukairy 
(Syria), in commenting on the standing or- 
ders of the Syrian army which had been 
presented to the Council by Mr. Eban (Is- 
rael), acknowledged the authenticity of the 
documents, which however he interpreted 
as being aimed at repelling aggression. 
Syria’s record, he maintained, indicated a 
consistent policy of non-interference with 
the normal peaceful activities on Lake 
Tiberias. In regard to compensation, Mr. 
Shukairy stated that in his view the relief 
of compensation was a measure falling with- 
in the competence of the Council, and urged 
that a paragraph dealing with it be adopted. 
Should the provision not be adopted, he 
urged the Council to consider the establish- 
ment of a three-power commission to study, 
in collaboration with the Secretary-General, 
all aspects of compensation, as well as all 
ways and means of assessment and enforce- 
ment. Mr. Shukairy, declaring that in the 
past condemnation of aggression by Israel 
had not had the hoped-for deterrent effect, 
again urged the Council to expel Israel from 
the UN, and to call upon Member states to 
institute economic sanctions against Israel. 
Mr. Eban, in replying to Mr. Shukairy, 
again reviewed instances of Syrian inter- 
ference with Israel activity on Lake Tiberias, 
and informed the Council that it was the 
policy of Israel to refrain from any acts of 
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force so long as its territory and population 
were not assaulted by force, and that there 
had never been a military action by Israel 
which did not follow an act of illicit force 
by an Arab state against Israel. Mr. Eban 
remarked that to the best of his knowledge 
Syrian outposts on Lake Tiberias were still 
under instructions from their government to 
violate the Armistice Agreement by open- 
ing fire on Israel boats approaching within 
250 meters of the shore, and Mr. Eban did 
not think the Council should deal with a 
past violation of the Armistice Agreement 
then disperse, leaving an existing violation 
intact. Turning to the proposals of General 
Burns for a relaxation of tension in the Lake 
Tiberias region, Mr. Eban stated that his 
government would cooperate fully in a 
frank and constructive discussion of those 
proposals. In particular, Israel favored the 
idea of an exchange of prisoners, and was 
also willing, as before, to conclude an agree- 
ment authorizing individual Syrians to ap- 
ply to Israel for fishing permits for Lake 
Tiberias. However, Israel was not willing 
to consider making a gentlemen’s agreement 
to refrain from patrolling certain areas of 
the lake with its police boats. In discussing 
the question of compensation for losses in- 
curred by civilians during the Lake Tiberias 
incident, Mr. Eban remarked that it would 
be one thing to establish a general principle 
of compensation in the region, which would 
fall with equality on Israel and on its neigh- 
bors; however, a greater total number of 
Israel civilians had lost their lives through 
armistice violations ascribed by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission to Arab states than 
had citizens of Arab countries through vio- 
lations ascribed to Israel, and Mr. Eban felt 
that a selective application of the compensa- 
tion principle to the victims of a particular 
clash would be extremely unjust. All the 
members of the Council concurred in 
stressing the importance of unanimous 
agreement on a single text, and a number of 
proposals were made with a view to secur- 
ing such a consensus. At the 711th meeting 
on January 12, the representative of Iran 
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introduced draft amendments to the three- 
power resolution;” under the terms of the 
amendments, 1) both the reference to previ- 
ous Syrian interference with Israel activities 
in the Lake Tiberias area and the appeal to 
both parties to comply with their obligations 
under the General Armistice Agreement to 
respect the demarcation line and the demili- 
tarized zone would be deleted; 2) the warn- 
ing to Israel that the Council would have 
to take stronger measures in the event of 
a repetition of such an aggression would be 
strengthened by a specific reference to Arti- 
cle 39 of the Charter; and 3) a new para- 
graph would be added in which the Council 
would decide that Israel should pay ade- 
quate compensation for the loss of and dam- 
age to life and property caused by the attack. 

A revision of the three-power draft resolu- 
tion was submitted to the 713th meeting of 
the Council by the representative of the 
United Kingdom (Sir Pierson Dixon).” In 
the revision, a new operative paragraph was 
added; directly following the disputed pre- 
ambular paragraph taking note of Syrian 
interference with Israel activities on Lake 
Tiberias, it held that that interference in no 
way justified the Israel action. Sir Pierson 
explained that the revision was intended to 
clarify the fact that the Council did not in 
any way equate Syrian interference with 
Israel fishermen with the Israel attack, and 
he believed that the new paragraph ex- 
pressed the general opinion of the Council. 

At the 714th meeting of the Council, on 
January 18, the representative of Yugoslavia 
(Brilej) submitted a draft resolution” 
which, he explained, was designed to em- 
phasize those aspects of the situation on 
whi-h the Council had reached agreement. 

..$ preamble, the draft resolution recalled 
curlier resolutions of the Council, including 
condemnations of retaliatory actions, noted 
the finding of General Burns that the Israel 
action had been a deliberate violation of the 
provisions of the General Armistice Agree 
ment, noted that disputes arising from 
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activities on Lake Tiberias were no justifica- 
tion for any party to violate the Armistice 
Agreement, recalled that Israel had previ 
ously been called upon to prevent military 
actions, and expressed grave concern at the 
failure of Israel to comply with those re- 
quests. In its operative part, the draft reso- 
lution 1) condemned the attack of Decem- 
ber 11/12 as a flagrant violation of the 
cease-fire provisions of the Council's resolu 
tion of July 15, 1948, of the terms of the 
General Armistice Agreement between Syria 
and Israel, and of Israel's obligations under 
the Charter; 2) called upon the government 
of Israel to refrain from such military ac- 
tions in the future, in default of which the 
Council would have to consider what other 
measures provided for in the Charter were 
required to maintain or restore the peace; 
3) considered that an established violation 
of the General Armistice Agreement en- 
tailed compensation by the party responsible 
for the loss of and damage to life and prop- 
erty, if any, and that therefore in this case 
Syria was entitled to compensation; 4) re 
quested the Chief of Staff to take appropriate 
steps for the release of prisoners taken in 
the action; 5) requested further the Chief 
of Staff to pursue his suggestions for im 
proving the situation in the area of Lake 
Tiberias and to report to the Council as 
appropriate on the success of his efforts; and 
6) expressed the conviction that a strict re 
spect of the provisions of the General 
Armistice Agreement by both parties con 
cerned, their cooperation with the Chief of 
Staff in all respects and the full use of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission's machinery 
in the interpretation and application of the 
Agreement were prerequisites for stability 
and security in that area. 

The representative of Iran then informed 
the Council that in the interests of unanim 
ity, his delegation had withdrawn its earlier 
draft amendments to the three-power joint 
draft resolution, and was submitting new 
draft amendments” which it hoped would 
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contribute to a compromise resolution ac- 
ceptable to all. Under the new Iranian 
amendments, alterations in the three-power 
draft were to be the following: 1) the fourth 
preambular paragraph, which in the orig- 
inal draft noted from the reports of the 
Chief of Staff that there had been inter- 
ference by the Syrian authorities with Israel 
activities on Lake Tiberias, would be altered 
to note, without prejudice to the ultimate 
rights, claims and positions of the parties, 
that reference had been made in the reports 
of the Chief of Staff to such interference; 2) 
the original operative paragraph seven, call- 
ing upon the Chief of Staff to pursue his 
suggestions for improving the situation in 
the area of Lake Tiberias, would also in 
clude the phrase “without prejudice to the 
rights, claims and positions of the parties”; 
and 3) a new paragraph would be added 
in which the Council would call upon Israel 
to release forthwith all Syrian military per 
sonnel in its custody. 

Mr. Alphand (France) informed the 
Council that while the sponsors of the draft 
resolution viere happy to accept the Iranian 
proposals to insert reservations regarding 
the rights, claims and positions of the 
parties, they could not agree to alter the 
paragraph dealing with Syrian interference 
with Israel activities on Lake Tiberias, as 
reported by the Chief of Staff, in the man- 
ner proposed by Iran. If the Council should 
confine itself to noting that there was a 
reference to such interference in the report, 
without endorsing General Burns's opinion, 
it would appear to refuse to support General 
Burns. In the view of Mr. Alphand, such 
a course of action would not only be unjust 
to General Burns, but would also display a 
lack of foresight, since the authority of 
General Burns, who played a major part in 
safeguarding peace in the region, would 
thereby be seriously undermined. Mr. Al. 
phand, on behalf of the three sponsors of 
the joint draft resolution, asked the repre- 
sentative of Iran not to insist on that part of 
its draft amendment. Mr. Lodge (United 
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States) added to the remarks of Mr. 
Alphand that the sponsors of the joint draft 
resolution agreed with Iran that the reten- 
tion of military prisoners by both parties was 
apt to lead to further friction, and were pre- 
pared to amend their resolution to include a 
reference to prisoners; however, the sponsors 
preferred to modify the Iranian paragraph 
to call upon both parties to arrange for an 
exchange of prisoners, rather than upon 
Israel only. Considerable discussion then 
arose as to whether to make a specific refer- 
ence to the Charter in the provision of the 
resolution referring to further measures the 
Council would have to consider in the event 
that such an incident occurred again. The 
sponsors of the three-power draft resolution 
maintained that it was obvious that only 
measures contained in the Charter would be 
considered, and that it was redundant and 
unnecessary to introduce a reference to the 
Charter. The representative of the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, held that it was 
desirable to include such a reference; with- 
out it, he stated, the resolution might later 
be interpreted as referring only to such 
measures as asking the Chief of Staff to try 
to implement a reduction of tension in the 
area, In his view, the Council should clearly 
indicate that it might also consider some of 
the more serious measures provided for in 
the Charter, for example in Article 39. The 
sponsors of the three-power draft resolution, 
in an effort to meet the criticisms of the 
Soviet representative, included in a further 
revision of their resolution” a specific refer 
ence to measures under the Charter in the 
provision in question. 

At the 715th meeting on January 19, the 
Council continued to discuss the three draft 
resolutions before it; Mr. Shukairy (Syria) 
announced his preference for the Yugoslav 
draft resolution, in the event that his draft 
resolution as amended by the Soviet Union 
should not be approved, and Mr. Sobolev 
(Soviet Union) supported his view. Mr. 
Eban (Israel), on the other hand, criticized 
the Yugoslav draft as being less than an ob- 
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jective appraisal of the situation, and the 
sponsors of the three-power draft resolution, 
after thanking the representative of Yugo 
slavia for his efforts on behalf of unanimity, 
stated that their resolution, in its final form, 
represented the limit of the concessions they 
were prepared to make. They had already 
added a new paragraph making explicit 
their view that no previous action on the 
part of Syria could possibly justify the Is- 
rael attack; they had inserted reservations 
regarding the rights, claims, and positions 
of the parties; they had agreed to call upon 
both parties to cooperate in an exchange of 
prisoners; and they had inserted a specific 
reference to the Charter. Mr. Abdoh (Iran) 
informed the Council that in the interests 
of unanimity he had decided not to press 
his proposal for altering the paragraph re- 
ferring to the report of General Burns on 
Syrian interference in the Lake Tiberias 
region, and was prepared to support the 
resolution as amended by the three powers 
to take account of the greater part of his 
proposals. 

After a brief procedural discussion, a re- 
quest that priority be given to the revised 
three-power draft resolution was approved 
by a vote of 8 to 2 (Yugoslavia and Soviet 
Union) with 1 abstention (Iran). The 
representative of Yugoslavia then announced 
that since his draft resolution, which he stil! 
considered to be a more just evaluation of 
the case, had been submitted primarily with 
a view to securing agreement on one text in 
the Council, and since a general consensus 
had developed on the three-power draft reso- 
lution as amended, he would be able to 
support that text. The three-power draft 
resolution was then adopted unanimously, 


Other Matters 
At its 707th meeting, on December 16, 
1955, the Council considered the question 
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of convening a conference of UN Members 
for the purpose of reviewing the Charter. 
After a short debate in which positions ex 
pressed in general paralleled those expressed 
during the debate on the question at the 
tenth session of the General Assembly,” the 
Council turned to a draft resolution co 
sponsored by Brazil, Iran, the United King 
dom and United States.” Under the terms 
of the resolution, which was approved by 
g votes to 1 (Soviet Union) with 1 absten 
tion (France), the Council, mindful that 
Article 109, paragraph 3 of the Charter pro 
vided that if such a conference had not been 
held before the tenth annual session of the 
General Assembly, such a conference would 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of 
the Members of the Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Coun 
cil, and having considered the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly at its 
tenth session, in which the Assembly had 
decided that a conference to review the 
Charter should be held at an appropriate 
time, expressed its concurrence with the As 
sembly’s decision. 

At the request of the United States, the 
Council held its 716th meeting on February 
6 to consider the application of the Sudan 
for membership in the UN, After various 
members of the Council expressed their sat 
isfaction at the Sudan’s peaceful attainment 
of independence, and their support for its 
admission to the UN, a resolution co-spon 


sored by France, the United Kingdom and 


United States" was adopted unanimously. 
In it, the Council, having examined the ap 
plication of the Sudan, recommended to the 
General Assembly that the Sudan be ad 
mitted to membership in the United Na 


tions. 
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Resumed Twentieth Session 

The Economic and Social Council re- 
sumed its 20th session at UN Headquarters 
with its 894th meeting on December 5, and 
concluded the session with its 899th meeting 
on December 15. The Council formulated 
its basic program of work for 1956, consid- 
ered and with minor changes approved the 
provisional agenda for its a1st session which 
had been drawn up by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and adopted a draft list of items for 
the 22d session, which it planned to review 
at the 21st session. The Council dealt as 
follows with questions arising out of the 
tenth session of the General Assembly: 1) it 
decided that in the course of considering the 
general agenda item financing of economic 
development at its 22d session, it would 
deal with the establishment of the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Devel 
opment (SUNFED), the international flow 
of private capital, and international tax 
problems, as sub-items; 2) it approved with- 
out discussion the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posals relating to advisory services in the 
field of human rights;' and 3) it approved 
without objections the Secretary-General’s 
proposals with regard to the administration 
of programs of technical assistance. The 
question of re-establishing the Council's dis- 
continued Economic, Employment and De 
velopment Commission was considered at 
the resumed 2oth session, as were its terms 
of reference in the event that it should be 
reactivated. A number of representatives 
held the view that the functions performed 
by the Commission had been assigned to 
other bodies, and that revival of the Com- 
mission would lead to overlapping and in- 
eficiency; it was also argued that while a 
commission of experts had been invaluable 
in the planning stage of economic develop 
ment, governmental representation, as in the 
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case of the Council’s other commissions, 
could be more effective in the stage of actual 
operations. On the other hand, it was ar- 
gued that it would be premature and unwise 
to abolish the Commission entirely. A draft 
resolution co-sponsored by Australia, the 
United Kingdom and United States was 
adopted by 12 votes to o with 4 abstentions 
after it had been revised by its sponsors to 
take into account the views of various Coun- 
cil members.’ Under the terms of the resolu- 
tion, the Council, bearing in mind decisions 
taken at its 13th and 18th sessions, having 
noted the report of the Secretary-General 
on the matter,’ bearing in mind the resolu- 
tion adopted at its 18th session on the 
organization and operation of the Council 
and its commissions, and believing that 
while the Commission had done valuable 
work in the past, its functions were cur- 
rently being performed adequately by the 
Council with the assistance of the Secre- 
tariat, and by the Council's committees, re 
gional commissions and other subsidiary 
organs, decided not to reactivate the Com- 
mission at that time. 

In considering the question of inter- 
national machinery for trade cooperation, 
the Council had before it a report of the 
Economic Committee’ containing a draft 
resolution; under its terms, the Council, hav- 
ing in mind the efforts already made and 
measures undertaken as well as those pro- 
jected for the establishment of international 
machinery for assisting in the expansion of 
world trade, and considering the increasing 
need and widespread desire for having inter- 
national machinery, within the framework 
of the UN, to facilitate the development of 
international trade, would request the Secre 
tary-General to prepare a report on inter- 
national procedures and bodies concerned 
with the development of trade cooperation 
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and to transmit it to Member governments 
by April 30, 1956. During debate on the 
matter, the representative for the Soviet 
Union submitted amendments to the draft 
resolution’ which would 1) add the phrase 
“open to all Members of the UN” at the 
end of the paragraph considering the desir- 
ability of international machinery, and 2) 
add a statement to the effect that the Secre- 
tary-General’s report would be prepared 
with a view to consideration by govern- 
ments, if they so desired, at the Council's 
22d session. The United States and United 
Kingdom opposed the first Soviet-proposed 
amendment, since in their view it implied 
that the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) was not open to all UN 
Members, and a number of delegates con- 
curred in the view that the second Soviet- 
proposed amendment was unnecessary, After 
some discussion, the Council rejected the 
first Soviet amendment by 11 votes to 4 with 
3 abstentions and the second by 11 votes 
to 5 with 2 abstentions. A United Kingdom 
amendment making the time-limit for sub- 
mission of the Secretary-General’s report 
more flexible was approved by 14 votes to 
o with 4 abstentions, after which the draft 
resolution as a whole was adopted unani- 
mously. 

The Council had before it the application 
of the German Democratic Republic for 
membership in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO);* under the terms of a Czecho- 
slovakian draft resolution’ the Council 
would inform UNESCO that it had no ob- 
jection to the admission of the German 
Democratic Republic to UNESCO, while 
under the terms of an alternative draft reso- 
lution, co-sponsored by France, the United 
Kingdom and United States,’ the Coun- 
cil would recommend to UNESCO the 
rejection of the application of the German 
Democratic Republic. The representative of 


* Document E/L.68s 

* Document E/2800. 

* Document E/L.692. 

® Document E/L.691. 
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Czechoslovakia, supported by the represent- 
ative of the Soviet Union, argued that the 
German Democratic Republic was an inde- 
pendent democratic state, which maintained 
diplomatic, trade and other relations with 
many other states and was fully qualified 
for membership in UNESCO. Mr. Kaul 
(India) held the view that the German 
Democratic Republic should be allowed to 
cooperate with other states in economic, so- 
cial, scientific and humanitarian activities; 
it was desirable to make UNESCO as uni 
versal as possible, and political and ideologi 
cal differences should not prevent the 
admission of east Germany. The represent- 
ative of Yugoslavia supported the admission 
of east Germany since in his view the UN 
should treat both parts of divided Germany 
equally, and west Germany was already a 
member. The United States and other 
western representatives, on the other hand, 
argued that the German Democratic Repub- 
lic had no recognized national status of 
independent government and was therefore 
ineligible for membership in UNESCO, an 
inter-governmental organization. After some 
discussion, the joint draft resolution recom- 
mending rejection of the application was 
adopted by 13 votes to 5. In another matter 
of expanded membership, the Council con- 
sidered the question of the admission of 
new members to the Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE). Debate on the ques- 
tion, begun at the first part of the 2oth 
session,” had been adjourned until the re- 
sumed session, and in the interim the Gen 
eral Assembly had admitted Spain, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania to mem- 
bership in the UN, which meant that they 


automatically became members of ECE.” 
Under the terms of a draft resolution co- 
sponsored by France, the United Kingdom 
and United States,” the Council would de- 
cide to amend the terms of reference of ECE 
to include the Federai Republic of Germany 


the first part of the 20th session, see International Or- 
ganization, X, p. 144. 

” For information on the admission of new members 
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as a member, provided that that state ap- 
plied for membership and agreed to comply 
with the financial and other regulations of 
the Commission. ECE, the United King- 
dom representative declared, could hardly 
be expected to deal satisfactorily with all 
the various economic problems of Europe 
in the absence of one of the economically 
most important countries of Europe, west 
Germany. The representative for Czecho- 
slovakia, while agreeing with that view, 
added that the German Democratic Re- 
public was also of considerable economic 
importance in Europe, and should also be 
admitted to membership in ECE, The un- 
fortunate fact that Germany had not yet 
been united did not justify the exclusion of 
the two German republics from their right- 
ful role in ECE, he stated, and he proposed 
that the joint draft resolution be amended 
to approve the admission of both German 
republics. After some debate as to whether 
the German Democratic Republic was a sov- 
ereign state, and as to whether the principle 


of sovereignty or that of universality should 


guide the Council in its decision, the 
Czechoslovak amendment to the draft reso- 
lution was rejected by 13 votes to 5 and the 
joint draft resolution as whole, was adopted 
by 16 votes to 2. 

At its resumed 2oth session the Council 
held elections for several bodies. At its 895th 
meeting, on December 6, Brazil, China, 
France, the Netherlands, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and United States 
were elected members of the Council Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organizations 
for 1956. Also at the Sq5th meeting, the 
Council confirmed the nominations of mem- 
bers of the Transport and Communications, 
Statistical, Population, and Social Commis 
sions, the Commission on Human Rights 
and the Commission on the Status of 
Women. Other matters dealt with by the 
Council included the following: 1) It de- 
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cided that the tenth anniversary of the 
Council should be celebrated at the 22d ses- 
sion, and in that connection requested the 
Secretariat to devote special attention, in 
some of the important documents relating 
to the world economic situation and the de- 
velopment of the economic, social and 
human rights programs of the UN and the 
specialized agencies, to developments over 
the past ten years. 2) It discussed the report 
of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America on its sixth session,” and adopted 
without vote a draft resolution contained 
in the report, in which it took note of the 
report and approved the work program and 
priorities of the Commission. 


Commissions 


Economic Commission for Latin America: 
The sixth session of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) was held 
in Bogot4, Colombia, from August 29 
through September 16, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Carlos Villaveces (Colom- 
bia). Representatives of 24 member coun- 
tries, 3 countries Members of the UN but 
not of the Commission, 2 countries mem- 
bers of neither the UN nor the Commission, 
5 specialized agencies, 3 other inter-govern 
mental organizations, and 7 non-govern- 
mental organizations attended the session. 
The Commission established six ad hoc com- 
mittees to deal with the various items on its 
agenda, and adopted some 30 resolutions on 
the basis of their reports.” 

In the sphere of economic trends and pros- 
pects, discussion was based on the Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1954" and a re- 
view of the economic situation in Latin 
America during the early months of 1955. 
In general, delegates agreed that the adverse 
factors which had been affecting the econo 
mies of the region since 1952 were still 
making themselves felt, and that the im 
provement in the preceding year had been 


Council Official Records (20th session), Supplement 
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due to special circumstances. In addition, a 
serious view was taken of the fact that in 
many individual countries as well as in the 
region as a whole, rises in income tended to 
result in growth of consumption rather than 
in an increase in investment. In a resolu 
tion approving the Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1954, the Commission rec- 
ommended that governments should desig- 
nate an office responsible for supplying the 
ECLA Secretariat with up-to-date informa- 
tion on economic events in each country. 
In another resolution relating to economic 
trends and prospects, the Commission rec 
ommended that in future economic surveys 
attention should be given to questions relat- 
ing to the level of employment in the various 
countries, and in order to facilitate such re- 
search recommended improvement in the 
statistical services in member countries. 

Discussion of economic development and 
technical assistance in large measure focused 
on the instruments for applying a program 
and on the adaptation or supplementation 
of the bodies responsible for preparing and 
implementing it. In one resolution adopted 
as a result of its discussions, the Commis 
sion reafirmed an earlier recommendation 
to governments on the desirability of em 
ploying the technique of programming in 
drawing up their development policies, and 
made a number of specific recommendations 
to the Secretariat relating to its studies of 
the various aspects of programming eco 
nomic development. Other resolutions in the 
area of economic development and technical 
assistance dealt with social factors in relation 
to economic development, manpower, the 
economic integration of Central America, 
and the UN Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance. 

The third general topic discussed at the 
session, international trade, led to the adop 
tion of a number of resolutions, In one, the 
Commission expressed its awareness that the 
countries concerned were engaged in an in- 
creasingly intensive campaign of economic 
development which might require in certain 
‘ircumstances adequate tariff protection as 


well as broadening complementary markets 
for specific products; it resolved to establish 
within ECLA a trade committee composed 
of member countries for the purpose of 
American trade 
problems 


intensifying inter-Latin 
through solution of 

hampering or delaying such trade; another 
aim of the committee was to be the facilita 
Other resolu 


practical 


tion of trade negotiations. 
tions dealing with trade concerned analysis 
of the market for basic commodities, trans- 
mission by governments of information on 
their customs tariffs and relevant regulations 
on international trade to the ECLA Secre 
tariat, the need for technical assistance to 
solve problems arising from the low stand 
ard of efficiency of many Latin American 
ports, and a resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council requesting regional economic 
commissions to continue efforts to facilitate 
concerted action to maintain and strengthen 
economic relations among countries in the 
respective regions, both between each other 
and with other countries. 

In its discussion of the situation of agri 
culture in Latin America, the Commission 
emphasized that the expansion of aggregate 
agricultura] production was not very satis 
factory in relation to demographic growth; 
this had brought about a curtailment of 
per capita agricultural exports and a marked 
increase in imports of agricultural products, 
although the region was far fromm becoming 
a net importer of such products. Resolu 
tions adopted by the Commission in the 
sphere of agriculture fell into six main areas 
1) the selective expansion of agriculture and 
its relationship to economic development; 2) 
agricultural surpluses; 3) the coffee situa 
tion; 4) the stock-breeding situation; 5) 
industrial transformation of agricultural 
commodities; and 6) research in the Ama 
zon area. Six resolutions were adopted as 
a result fifth 
problems of energy and industrial develop 
ment. These dealt respectively with 1) iron 
and steel industries, 2). chemical industries, 
3) productivity, 4) the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, 5) nuclear energy, and 6) energy 


of discussions of the topic, 
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and water resources. In its general discus- 
sion of energy and industrial development, 
the Commission had stressed the important 
role played by problems of productivity, as 
well as the organization and management of 
enterprises, in the economic development of 
Latin America. 

In considering its sixth general topic, co- 
ordination with the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (1LA-ECOSOC) 
and the program of work and priorities for 
1955-1956, the Commission noted with sat- 
isfaction a joint statement of the Executive 
Secretaries of [A-ECOSOC and ECLA after 
meetings held in Washington in August 
1955, and expressed its appreciation of the 
way in which activities were being coordi- 
nated and unnecessary duplication of effort 
being avoided. It also made more specific 


recommendations on steps to be taken by its 
Secretariat to facilitate further coordination. 
Detailed consideration was given to the pro- 
gram of work and priorities, and it was also 
recommended that governments make every 


effort to facilitate the publicizing of ECLA’s 
work. The Economic and Social Council 
was asked to take note of the report of the 
sixth session of ECLA, to consider that the 
work program of the Commission as estab- 
lished at the sixth session was of primary 
importance for the economic development of 
Latin America, and to endorse the priorities 
allocated by ECLA to the individual work 
projects. Before concluding its sixth ses- 
sion, the Commission decided that its 
seventh session would be held in La Paz, 
Bolivia, not later than May 1957. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East: The twelfth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) was held in Bangalore, In- 
dia, from February 2 to 14, 1956; present 
were some 200 delegates and observers from 
32 countries and territories.” A general de- 
bate on the current economic situation in 
Asia was held, in the course of which the 
general feeling was expressed that Asian 
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countries seemed to have emerged from a 
long period of economic stagnation, and 
were entering a phase of economic develop- 
ment. Evidence made available at the ses- 
sion indicated that a large number of Asian 
countries had passed during 1955 through a 
period of relatively favorable, though not 
always even, economic development; how- 
ever, production growth was only slightly 
larger than the growth in population, and 
some delegates felt that in the long run 
the whole of the increased production was 
counter-balanced or neutralized by popula- 
tion growth; it was also observed that ad- 
vanced countries had progressed during the 
preceding few years more rapidly than 
Asian countries, and the gap between them 
had widened rather than narrowed. It was 
recognized that progress in industrialization 
was limited by the rate of agricultural de- 
velopment, and a number of delegates re- 
ported that their countries were devoting 
considerable attention to agricultural prob- 
lems. Other measures designed to assist 
economic development to which attention 
was given during the session included trade 
promotion measures, regional cooperation, 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and com- 
munity projects. 

Membership problems arose during the 
session in respect to the representation of 
China in and the admission of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic to ECAFE. In 
regard to China, the representative of the 
Soviet Union proposed that a representative 
of the Chinese People’s Republic be invited 
to the session, and that the representative 
of the Chinese government on Formosa be 
excluded. Thailand moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and the motion, sup- 
ported by the United States, was approved 
by 15 votes to 6 with 1 abstention. The 
Soviet representative also raised the ques- 
tion of the admission of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic to ECAFE with a proposal 
that the Mongolian application be included 
in the agenda and examined. Considerable 
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opposition to the proposal arose, and after 
a lengthy debate, the Commission adopted 
by 19 votes to o with 1 abstention an Aus- 
tralian proposal to transmit to the Economic 
and Social Council, without recommenda- 
tion, Mongolia’s request together with a 
report on the debate in the Commission, 
following which the Soviet representative 
withdrew his proposal. 

All Asian delegates were agreed on the 
need of foreign assistance, but there was a 
difference in emphasis and approach among 
them, with some delegates in favor of 
putting as much reliance as possible on 
domestic efforts. In regard to technical as- 
sistance, considerable appreciation of the 
UN Expanded Program was expressed; in 
a resolution adopted unanimously, the Com 
mission called on the advanced countries 
to increase technical assistance activities in 
the region, and looked forward to an in- 
creasing flow of technical assistance given 
by less developed countries to one another. 
Another resolution adopted by the Commis- 
sion concerned population problems; in it, 
the Commission recommended that the 
Economic and Social Council take measures 
for the organization of a seminar on migra- 
tion and land settlement. After lengthy 
debate on the question of inter-regional 
trade consultations, the Commission con- 
cluded that it could not as yet reach a deci 
sion, and deferred further consideration 
until a later session. Delegates speaking in 
favor of trade consultations pointed out that 
they would not be compulsory and that 
countries still undecided could join them 
later, while other countries, though in favor 
of trade promotion, held that the proposed 
consultations would not assist trade, that 
conditions in the ECAFE region were dif- 
ferent from those in Europe, and that other 
means of trade promotion might have more 
effect. 

The Commission received with deep re- 
gret the announcement of the resignation of 
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Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, Executive Secretary 
of ECAFE, which was to become effective 
later in 1956, and hoped that he would con- 
tinue to give ECAFE his advice and cooper- 
ation in later years, Other matters dealt 
with at the twelfth session of the Com 
mission included 1) reports of various sub 
sidiary bodies, dealing with questions of 
industry and trade, transport, economic de 
velopment and budget reclassification, and 
2) various other reports dealing with a 
population seminar, technical assistance, spe 
cialized agencies, statistics, and flood contro! 
and water resources development. Finally, 
the Commission decided on its program of 
work and priorities. 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade: The second session of the Commis 
sion on International Commodity Trade was 
held in Geneva from November 28 to De- 
cember 10, 1955, under the chairmanship of 
C. J. Morales (Argentina). Representatives 
or observers from twenty countries, repre 
sentatives from four specialized agencies, 
and from cight non-governmental organiza 
tions attended the session,” which consid 
ered in a general way the trends in com 
modity markets during the first eleven 
months of 1955, particularly in relation to 
general economic conditions. The Com 
mission placed considerable emphasis on its 
review of the current situation in interna 
tional trade in primary commodities, and 
asked the Secretariat to prepare for the third 
session of the Commission a statement of 
trends in commodity markets in 1955 and 
the early part of 1956. 
modity trades would be helped 
information were available on stocks and 


It was felt that com 
further 


arrangements were made to study the ex 
perience of certain countries in the collection 
of statistics on commodity stocks, The 
Commission also decided to choose a num 
ber of basic series which it could rely upon 
to reflect the current situation in interna 


tional commodity trade, and requested the 
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Secretary-General, in collaboration with the 
appropriate international organs, to present 
to the next session of the Commission tables 
showing available data on the volume of 
production and exports of wheat, rice, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, tea, tobacco, butter, selected 
categories of fats and oils, jute, cotton, wool, 
rubber, crude steel, pig-iron, copper, tin, 
zinc, aluminum and lead. 

The Commission considered possible ar- 
rangements for studies to be undertaken 
which would assist the consideration of 
problems of fluctuations in the prices and 
volume of trade for primary commodities. 
It was decided that certain commodity stud- 
ies should be undertaken for that purpose, 
the studies to be related only to an examina- 
tion of the nature and degree of short-term 
and longterm fluctuations in prices and in 
the volume of trade. The Commission con- 
sidered that it would be well to study a 
group of agricultural commodities and a 
group of non-agricultural commodities at 
the same time, and selected for a first series 
of studies fats and oils, aluminum, copper, 
tin, lead and zinc. Final consideration of 
the initial development of the studies was 
deferred until the next session of the Com 
mission. Turning to organized commodity 
markets, the Commission considered ways 
of becoming better acquainted with their 


operations, and decided provisionally to con 
sider the subject again at the fourth session. 
Proposals submitted at the first session of the 


Commission by member governments were 
taken up at the second session: 1) in regard 
to a Colombian proposal, the Commission 
took note of information before it regarding 
current studies and inter-governmental con- 
sultations on coffee, and the Secretariat of 
the Commission was asked to keep the 
members of the Commission informed of 
further developments in that field; 2) with 
regard to an Argentine proposal relative to 
price policy and fluctuations in commodity 
markets, the Commission noted that the 
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Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
Committee on Commodity Problems was 
dealing with problems of surplus disposal 
and price fluctuations.” In a general dis- 
cussion of surplus disposal, the Commission 
gave further attention to the work of FAO 
in that field; attention was also drawn to the 
fact that a resolution on the subject had 
been adopted by the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) at their ninth session, and 
the Commission was informed of the con- 
sideration given the question at the tenth 
session of GATT.” It was finally decided 
to place the matter on the agenda of a sub- 
sequent session of the Commission, and to 
request the Secretariat to keep Commission 
members informed of interim developments. 

Other matters dealt with at the second 
session of the Commission included the fol- 
lowing: 1) it decided to postpone considera- 
tion of the further development of a program 
for the consideration of proposals for inter- 
national action until the third session; 2) it 
discussed, without reaching a conclusion, 
the question of asking the Economic and 
Social Council to clarify as early as possible 
its terms of reference; and 3) it recom- 
mended to the Secretary-General that its 
third session be convened at UN Head- 
quarters on May 7, 1956. 

Commission on the Status of Women: 
The tenth session of the Commission on the 
Status of Women was held in Geneva from 
March 12 to 29, 1956.” After discussing 
access of women to education, the Commis- 
sion requested the Secretary-General to 
transmit the comments of the members, as 
contained in the Commission's report, to- 
gether with the records of the discussion, 
to the Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
and to the special rapporteur on discrimina- 
tion in the field of education; the Sec- 
retary-General was also asked to prepare an 
analytical summary of information on dis- 
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crimination against women in education, 
utilizing the special rapporteur’s report and 
country studies as well as other available in- 
formation, to be transmitted to the eleventh 
session of the Commission. In a resolution 
on equal pay for equal work, the Commis- 
sion looked forward to a report by the 
International Labor Organization (ILO) on 
progress made by various countries in re- 
spect to equal pay for equal work. It also 
1) invited the Secretary-General to obtain 
from non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status additional information 
concerning practical methods for imple- 
mentation of the equal pay principle, with 
particular reference to procedures found use 
ful in collective bargaining agreements; 2) 
invited the Secretary-General to submit a 
summary of such material for consideration 
at its eleventh session; and 3) suggested that 
the Secretary-General prepare, in consulta- 
tion with the ILO, a draft of a pamphlet 
concerning methods utilized for implemen 
tation of the principle of equal pay and 
current progress on that principle for con 
sideration by the Commission, if possible 
at its eleventh session. 

The Commission devoted a part of its 
session to the question of the occupational 
outlook for women, and requested the Sec 
retary-General to prepare, for the eleventh 
session, 1) lists and descriptions of principal 
professional and technical fields of training 
and opportunities which were or were not 
currently available to women, and 2) ques- 
tions which might be circulated to member 
states and non-governmental organizations 
in consultative status so as to obtain informa- 
tion on the subject. The Commission con 
sidered a resolution adopted by an ILO 
European Conference in 1955" which sug 
gested that the minimum pensionable age 
for women should be five years lower than 
that fixed for men, and several members of 
the Commission felt that that would consti- 
tute serious discrimination against women 
and would hamper their advancement; the 
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Commission decided to transmit the records 
of its discussion to the ILO. The Commis- 
sion also asked the ILO, in future reports to 
the Commission, to give special attention to 
methods found useful in the organization of 
handicrafts and cottage industries, and the 
avoidance of abuses of industrial homework. 
Working women, including working moth- 
ers, with family responsibilities, and means 
for the improvement of their position, were 
the subject of another resolution in which 
the Commission asked the ILO and Secre 
tary-General to prepare a report, if possible 
for the eleventh session of the Commission, 
on activities in various countries for improv 
ing employment conditions of working 
women with family responsibilities, <A 
series of reports from the Secretary-General 
and the ILO on the removal of economic 
discrimination against women were also re 
quested by the Commission. 

The draft convention on the nationality 
of married women, prepared by the Com 
mission at earlier sessions, was again dis 
cussed, and the wish was expressed that it be 
adopted and opened for signature by the 
next General Assembly.” In connection 
with its discussion of the status of women 
in private law, the Commission asked the 
Secretary4General to prepare for considera 
tion at its eleventh session a report, based 
on all information available to him, on the 
practices of polygamy, child marriage, bride 
price, and the right of the mother to exercise 
parental authority and to have custody and 
guardianship of the children, during her 
marriage and in case of its dissolution. A 
resolution on technical assistance suggested 
that the organization of seminars would be 
a particularly fruitful method for the pro 
motion of the rights of women and improve 
ment of their status; it also requested the 
Secretary-General to explore the possibility 
of holding such seminars with a view to 
helping women who had recently acquired 
political rights or did not yet fully exercise 
them to develop their understanding of civic 
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responsibilities and to increase their partici- 
pation in the public life of their countries. 
Members of the Commission stressed the 
importance of granting full political rights 
to women and of the effective use of those 
rights by women in countries which recog- 
nized them. Finally, the Commission ex- 
pressed its concern over the implementation 
of Article 8 of the Charter, which stipulated 
that the UN place no restrictions on the 
eligibility of men and women to participate 
in any capacity and under conditions of 
equality in its principal and subsidiary or- 
gans. Members of the Commission felt that 
governments should be urged to appoint 
women to their delegations. 


Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities: 
The eighth session of the Subcommission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities was held at UN Head- 
quarters from January 3 to 20, 1956, under 
the chairmanship of Max Sorensen (Den- 
mark). Most of the session was devoted 
to the discussion of a draft report on dis- 
crimination in education” prepared by 
Charles D. Ammoun (Lebanon) at the re- 
quest of the Subcommission at its sixth 
session. In the study, causes and types of 
discrimination in the educational field, such 
as discrimination based on sex, religion, race, 
property or political opinion were analyzed. 
Mr. Ammoun also suggested a number of 
recommendations for national legislative 
and other measures, and for an international 
convention on the subject and the establish- 
ment of an international fund. Final deci- 
sion on the recommendations, however, was 
postponed until the ninth session of the Sub 
commission, primarily because the country 
surveys relating to discrimination in educa- 
tion had been completed for only 28 coun- 
tries, with material concerning 56 additional 
countries not yet published. It was agreed 
that Mr. Ammoun would take into account, 
insofar as possible, suggestions made during 
the debate, and would submit a revised re- 
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port to the ninth session; the final report, if 
satisfactory, would then be transmitted to 
the Commission on Human Rights, along 
with a resolution expressing the Subcom- 
mission's judgment of the report and its 
recommendations for measures to help 
eliminate discriminatory practices in schools 
and in access to education. 

During the eighth session the Subcom- 
mission considered the possibility of a study 
of discrimination in the matters of both 
political and religious rights and practices, 
and decided by a vote of 10 to o with 2 ab- 
stentions to appoint two special rapporteurs, 
Arcot Krishnaswami (India) in the field of 
religious rights and Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile) in the field of political rights. The 
Secretary-General was invited to assist, in the 
course of 1956, in the study of discrimination 
in religious rights, in 1957 in the study of 
discrimination in political rights, and to con- 
tinue such assistance until the two studies 
should be completed. The Subcommission 
also decided to give priority in its next ses- 
sion to the consideration of a report on dis- 
crimination in employment and occupation 
which was under preparation by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO), with a 
view to making recommendations within 
the framework of the UN. 

Other matters considered or acted upon 
by the Subcommission at its eighth session 
included the following: 1) the Subcommis 
sion recommended that the Commission on 
Human Rights request the Secretary 
General to consider, in consultation with 
governments and specialized agencies, the 
desirability of holding seminars on the pre- 
vention of discrimination and protection of 
minorities, the seminars to be organized as 
part of the UN advisory services in the field 
of human rights which had been established 
by the General Assembly at its tenth ses- 
sion; 2) the Subcommission debated a 
draft resolution submitted by Mr. Fomin 
(Soviet Union) for a General Assembly 
recommendation to governments that they 


* See Internat , X, p. 1or-tro2. 
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should take legislative and other measures 
to put an end to the advocacy of racial and 
national exclusiveness, hatred and contempt, 
and after several members had argued that 
the proposal might endanger freedom of 
expression, agreed that the problem needed 
further reflection and decided to consider 
the matter at its next session; and 3) the 
Subcommission discussed and commended 
the results of a UN conference of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations interested in the 
eradication of discrimination which had 
been held in 1955 in Geneva.” 


Commission on Human Rights: The 
twelfth session of the Commission on 
Human Rights was held at UN Head- 
quarters from March 5 to 29, 1956, under 
the chairmanship of Rene Cassin (France).” 
Annual reports from Members of the UN 
and the specialized agencies on develop- 
ments and progress achieved in the field 
of human rights and measures taken to safe- 
guard human liberty in their metropolitan 
areas, trust and non-self-governing territories 
were the subject of a resolution adopted by 
the Commission by 13 votes to 4 with 1 
abstention. During discussion, the majority 
of the delgates agreed that the program for 
annual reports could not replace the draft 
international covenants on human rights, 
and with a view to dispelling any doubts 
regarding the future of the draft covenants, 
the Commission decided by 17 votes to o 
with 1 abstention to amend its resolution to 
state that measures to promote respect for 
and realization of human rights would not 
prejudice adoption and ratification of the 
covenants, and that the procedure of annual 
reports would be reviewed upon the coming 
into force of the covenants. Inclusion of the 
right of self-determination in the resolution 
was also approved, after some debate, by 11 
votes to 6 with 1 abstention. As amended, 
the resolution recommended inter alia that 
the Economic and Social Council 1) request 
each state Member of the UN and the spe- 


® United Nations Press Release SOC/2136, January 
20, 1956; for information on the seventh session of the 
Subcommission, see International Organization, 1X, 
p- 267-268. 


cialized agencies to transmit annually to the 
Secretary-General a report describing devel- 
opments and progress achieved in its terri- 
tory, dealing also with the rights enumerated 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and with the right of peoples to self- 
determination; 2) call the attention of each 
Member state to the advisability of setting 
up an advisory body, composed of experi- 
enced and competent persons, to assist their 
governments in the preparation of the re- 
ports; and 3) invite the specialized agencies, 
in respect of rights coming within their pur- 
view, to transmit annually to the Secretary- 
General a report on a topical basis summar- 
izing the information which they received 
from their member states. The resolution 
also requested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a brief summary of the reports on a 
topical basis, and decided that the Commis 
sion, on the basis of the reports and of 
information in accordance with the Charter, 
should transmit to the Council such com- 
ments, conclusions and recommendations of 
an objective and general character as it 
deemed appropriate. 

Studies of specific human rights were the 
subject of another resolution sponsored by 
the United States and adopted by the Com- 
mission, in an amended form, by 11 votes 
to 3 with 4 abstentions. The resolution 
recommended that the studies be devoted to 
general developments, the progress achieved 
and measures taken to safeguard human 
liberty, with such recommendations of an 
objective and general character as might be 
necessary. A committee consisting of four 
members of the Commission was to prepare 
the studies on the basis of material drawn 
from 1) governments of states Members of 
the UN and the specialized agencies; 2) the 
Secretariat; 3) the specialized agencies; 4) 
non-governmental organizations in consulta- 
tive status with the Economic and Social 
Council; and 5) writings of recognized 
scholars and The Commission 


* United Nations Press Release SOC/2184, March 29, 
1946; for discussion of the report of the eleventh session 
of the Commission, see International Organization, X 
Pp. 161-162. 
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elected Chile, Norway, Pakistan and the 
Philippine governments to appoint mem- 
bers of the Committee. Subject to the ap- 
proval of the Economic and Social Council, 
the resolution selected the right of everyone 
to be free from arbitrary arrest, detention 
and exile as the first matter to be studied. 
The decision to appoint a four-member com- 
mittee instead of an expert adviser for each 
subject of study, as proposed in the original 
draft resolution, was taken by 16 votes to 
o with 2 abstentions. Another resolution, 
adopted by 14 votes to o with 4 abstentions, 
requested the SecretaryGeneral to explore 
during 1956, in consultation with govern 
ments and specialized agencies, the desir- 
ability of holding seminars in the field of 
human rights, especially with regard to the 
prevention of discrimination and protection 
of minorities. 

In regard to the scope and character of 
studies of the Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minori 
ties, the Commission adopted by 11 votes 
to 3 with 4 abstentions a resolution specify 
ing that the materials used and studies mad 
in the field of discrimination should be 
limited to states Members of the UN 
the specialized agencies; the resolution fur 
ther provided that such recommendations as 
might be made should be of an objective 


and 


and general character, in accordance with 
the Charter. 

In a closed meeting, the Commission re 
ceived a confidential list of communications 
concerned with human rights and observa 
tions from governments, which contained 
summaries or references to 3,243 communi 
cations received during the period from 
January 16, 1955, through December 31, 
1955, including sixteen communications 
from non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council. In addition, a non-conh 
dential list containing 
communications received during the period 
January 19, 1955 to January 24, 1956, was 
considered by the Commission, which de 
cided by 13 votes to o with 4 abstentions to 


summarics of 20 
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take note of the categories of human rights 
into which the communications fell. Fi- 
nally, the Commission unanimously adopted 
its report to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 


Conferences 


United Nations Wheat Conference: From 
October 26 through November 16, 1955, a 
United Nations Wheat Conference was held 
in Geneva under the chairmanship of Frank 
Sheed Anderson, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council. Present at the 
Conference, which had been organized by 
the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements 
pursuant to a request of the International 
Wheat Council, were representatives of 45 
countries as well as observers from ten 
others and representatives from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the 
International Monetary Fund, and the Gen- 
Tariffs and Trade 
representation included 


eral Agreement on 
(GATT). The 
nearly all countries members of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council as well as important 
exporting and importing countries not par 
ticipating in the existing International 
Wheat Agreement. During the first week, 
the Conference devoted itself largely to a 
survey of the current wheat situation, in- 
cluding the level of world production of 
wheat and the large accumulation of stocks 
held in some countries, and the influence of 
those conditions on markets for wheat. Fol 
lowing the general debate, the executive 
committee of the Conference appointed 
three committees to consider, respectively, 
the question of surpluses, the scope of any 
new agreement, and technical matters. The 
committee charged with considering the 
scope of a new agreement reported that it 
had considered possible alternative means 
of achieving the objectives of the existing 
agreement, the assurance of supplies of 
wheat to importing countries and markets 
to exporting countries at equitable and 
stable prices. At the same time, it had con- 
sidered that a new agreement should not be 
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such as to restrict freedom of trade in wheat, 
and in particular, to the extent consistent 
with the rights and obligations undertaken 
in it, it should avoid as much as possible 
the imposition of restrictions on the free 
movement of wheat in world trade through 
commercial or other channels. The com- 
mittee further reported that it had made an 
examination of alternative types of agree- 
ment and had concluded that of the kinds 
of arrangement so far suggested, a multi- 
lateral contract for purchases and sales along 
the lines of the existing agreement appeared 
to be the most suitable for wheat. Secondly, 
the committee had reviewed the operation 
of the existing agreement as well as various 
suggestions for its amendment, and not hav 
ing before it any proposal for a radically 
different kind of agreement, had concluded 
that the existing type of agreement should 
be the basis on which to discuss a new agree 
ment, subject to any suggestions which 
might be made by other committees. 

The committee on surpluses reported that 
it had considered both the question of the 
disposal of existing excess stocks, and the 
question of the measures taken by gov 
ernments which tended to bring about a 
continuation of production in excess of re 
quirements. In regard to existing surplus 
stocks, the committee had discussed the 
extent to which they might be affected by 
the guaranteed quantities included in an 
international agreement and whether the 
disposal of surplus stocks could be linked 
with the marketing of the quantities in such 
an agreement. In considering the matter of 
governmental support of wheat production, 
the committee had recognized that govern 
ments had to decide their own production 
policies in the light of their individual cir 
cumstances, and that no provisions could b« 
introduced into the agreement which would 
bind them in any way in that regard. The 
technical committee also reported on its 
examination of the technical aspects of a 

* United Nations Press Release EC/1516, September 


27, 1055: #bid., EC/1s40, November 16, 1955; and 
ibid., BC/WHEAT/6, November 2, 19535. 


number of questions arising from various 
suggestions or from the operation of the 
existing agreement. Before concluding the 
first session, the Executive Committee estab 
lished a committee to prepare, in the form 
of draft articles, various proposals and sug 
gestions so that their effects might be more 
easily examined.” 

The second session of the Wheat Confer 
ence was held in Geneva from February 20 
to March 28, 1956, again under the chair 
manship of Mr. Frank Sheed Anderson, 
Forty importing countries and seven export 
ing countries took part in the second session, 
and eleven other countries and two inter 
national organizations were represented by 
observers. At the conclusion of the session 
it was announced that agreement had been 
reached on a draft text of a new Interna 
tional Wheat Agreement, the only issues re 
maining undecided being prices, quantities, 
and duration. The Conference was to re 
convene for a brief session in London in 
April, 1956, for a final decision on the terms 
of the Agreement, at which time all dele 
gates were expected to have instructions 
from their governments on the issues re 
maining to be settled. The final session was 
also to consider proposals previously put 
forward by the United Kingdom for a study 
of particular aspects of the world wheat 


situation.” 


United Nations Conference on Olive Oil 
From October 3 to 17, 1955, the United Na 
tions Olive Oil 


Geneva under the chairmanship of Henri 


Conference on met im 


Janton (France). Representatives of nine 
countries, including a separate delegation 
from Tunisia admitted at the request of 
France, observers from eleven countries, and 
representatives of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) and the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) attended the 
Conference, which had before it a draft 
international prepared by an 
FAO working party on olive oil. Initiative 


agreement 


*™ Ibid., EC/1578, March 28, 1956 
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for the Conference had come originally from 
FAO.” 

At the conclusion of the conference it was 
announced that agreement had been reached 
on an international commodity agreement 
aimed at improving conditions in the olive 
oil industry; the instrument was to be open 
for signature from November 15, 1955, to 
February 15, 1956. Countries which had 
signed the agreement by February 15 were 
to meet before April 30, 1956, as an interim 
committee to prepare for the initial meeting 
of the Olive Oil Council! established under 
the new Olive Oil Agreement. The Council 
was to make proposals to participating gov- 
ernments on economic and financial meas- 
ures to reduce difficulties arising from the 
sharp fluctuations in olive oil crops, and in 
particular was to examine the possibility 
of establishing an international olive oil 
stabilization fund. Under the Agreement, 
participating countries would specifically 
undertake to impose no restrictions on the 
production of olive oil. Provision was also 
made for a publicity program to help in- 
crease consumption of olive oil, and it was 
proposed to establish a joint publicity fund 
for that purpose. 

Other matters considered by the Confer- 
ence included the following: 1) The Con- 
ference agreed to a set of standard definitions 
for various classifications of olive oil, in- 


* Por information on relevant FAO activities, see 
International Organization, IX, p. 161, 4a. 

* United Nations Press Release EC/1521, October 
24, 1955; for the text of the resolutions adopted by the 


Conference and of the Olive Oil Agreement, see United 


cluding virgin pure, refined, and blended 
olive oils; 2) the Conference discussed a 
number of technical and commercial aspects 
of international trade not specifically cov- 
ered in the Olive Oil Agreement, established 
and recommended the use of a mode! stand- 
ard international contract of sale for olive 
oil, and requested the Olive Oil Council to 
study the question of arbitration of disputes 
arising from non-compliance with clauses of 
the contract with a view to making recom- 
mendations to governments; and 3) the 
Conference adopted a resolution regarding 
the establishment, with the help of the 
Permanent International Bureau of Analyti- 
cal Chemistry, of uniform physio-chemical 
standards and methods of analysis, and ap- 
proved two further resolutions dealing with 
technical improvements in olive growing 
and the olive oil industry.” 

As of February 15, 1956, four countries, 
France, Tunisia, Libya and Portugal had 
signed the Olive Oil Agreement; while the 
Agreement was not to come into force until 
ratified or acceded to by at least seven coun- 
tries, including five main producing countries 
and two countries in which olive oil imports 
exceeded exports, provision was made for its 
coming into force with ratification by four 
of the five main producing countries and by 
the two mainly importing countries if those 
countries by mutual agreement so decided.” 


Nations Conference on Olive Oil, 1955, Summary of 
Proceedings (Document E/CONP.19/5). 
“" United Nations Press Release 1/443, February 15, 
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Trusteeship Council 


The fifth special session of the Trustee- 
ship Council was held at Headquarters from 
October 27, 1955 through December 17, 
1955, under the presidency of Miguel Rafael 
Urquia (El Salvador). 

Arrangements for a periodic visiting mis- 
sion to trust territories in the Pacific in 1956: 
The Trusteeship Council decided that the 
1956 periodic visiting mission to trust terri- 
tories in the Pacific should be composed of 
four members, to be nominated by the gov- 
ernments of Belgium, Guatemala, India and 
the United Kingdom. The Council had 
before it a draft resolution submitted by 
Haiti’ on the terms of reference of the mis- 
sion under which the Council directed the 
visiting mission to 1) investigate and report 
as fully as possible on the steps taken in the 
trust territories of Nauru, New Guinea, 
western Samoa and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands towards the realization 
of the objectives set forth in Article 76 (b) 
of the Charter, taking into account the terms 
of the Assembly resolution 321 (IV) of 
November 15, 1949; 2) give attention, as 
might be appropriate in the light of discus- 
sions in the Council and the Assembly, and 
of resolutions adopted by them, to issues 
raised in connection with the annual reports 
on the administration of the two trust terri 
tories concerned, in petitions received by the 
Council, in the reports of the previous 
periodic visiting missions and the observa- 
tions of the administering authorities there- 
on; 3) receive petitions and investigate 
immediately, in consultation with the local 
representative of the administering authori- 
ties concerned, such of the petitions as, it felt 
warranted special investigation; 4) examine, 
in consultation with the administering au- 
thorities, measures taken or contemplated in 
regard to the provision of information about 
the UN to the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tories; and 5) submit to the Council not 


4 Document T/L.620. 


later than June 10, 1956 a report on each of 
the trust territories visited, containing its 
findings, with such observations, conclu- 
sions and recommendations as it might wish 
to make. 

The Soviet representative orally proposed 
an amendment to the draft resolution which 
would, in the second operative paragraph 
of the resolution, call the attention of the 
visiting mission to specific Assembly resolu- 
tions, one dealing with the attainment of 
self-government or independence and the 
other with the participation of indigenous 
inhabitants in the work of the Council; he 
specifically referred to the recommendation 
in the latter Assembly resolution which di- 
rected the Council to instruct visiting mis 
sions to encourage public discussion of, and 
expression of views on, the annual reports 
of the administering authorities in the trust 
territories. The Haitian representative 
(Seraphin) stated that he would not oppose 
the amendment, but he noted that reference 
to the two Assembly resolutions in question 
was implicit in his draft resolution, The 
Soviet amendment was strongly opposed by 
the representatives for Australia and New 
Zealand who maintained that only the ad- 
ministering authorities had the right to 
encourage the public discussion of any mat 
ter since that was an administrative function 
and administrative functions in the trust 
territories were explicitly reserved in all trus- 
teeship agreements to the administering au- 
thority concerned. The representatives of 
Belgium, the United States, and France also 
declared their opposition to the amendment. 
After the Soviet amendment was rejected 
by a vote of 6 to 5 with 1 abstention, the 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 10 to o 
with 2 abstentions. 

The Togoland unification problem and 
the future of the trust territory of Togoland 
under United Kingdom administration: 
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From its 648th meeting on November 23, 
1955 through its 651st meeting on Novem- 
ber 29, 1955, the Trusteeship Council con- 
sidered the Togoland unification problem 
and the future of Togoland under United 
Kingdom administration,’ basing its discus- 
sion on a report of the visiting mission to 
United Kingdom-administered Togoland 
and French-administered Togoland’ which 
had been sent to the two trust territories in 
accordance with a previous Assembly reso 
lution’ adopted in view of the fact that the 
imminent independence of the Gold Coast 
would make it impossible for the United 
Kingdom to administer the territory under 
the present Trusteeship Agreement. The 
Council decided to consider in conjunction 
with the special report of the visiting mis- 
sion a number of petitions relating to the 
question which had been received from the 
trust territories concerned.” 

The debate on the report was opened by 
Mr. Hopkinson (United Kingdom) who 
suggested that since the Council's report to 
the General Assembly was to be presented 
for its consideration at the then current As 
sembly session, and since the stage reached 
in the affairs of Togoland (United King 
dom) gave unusual prominence to the part 
to be played by the Assembly itself, the 
Trusteeship Council should not extensively 
discuss the report. Mr. Hopkinson declared 
that his government was in agreement with 
the main recommendation of the visiting 
mission, that the wishes of the people of 
Togoland under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration should be ascertained by means of a 
plebiscite,” but that his government did not 
concur with the proposal of the mission that 
for purposes of the plebiscite, the territory 
should be divided into four territorial units 
and that when the results of the plebiscite 
were known, each unit should be dealt with 
separately instead of having the territory as 
a whole abide by a majority decision. Ac 


* For a discussion of this question by the Trusteeship 
Committee at the tenth session of the General Assembly, 
see International Organization, X, p. 117-120 

* Document T/1206. For a summary of the report, 
see International Organization, p. 118 
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cording to Mr. Hopkinson, the recommen- 
dation which had caused the most difficulty 
to the United Kingdom was that concerning 
the two questions to be put before the voters 
in the plebiscite: 1) whether Togoland 
should be integrated with the Gold Coast, 
and 2) whether Togoland should remain 
under the trusteeship system temporarily 
until a practical future status was deter- 
mined for the territory. In the opinion of 
the United Kingdom, the first question was 
sufficient by itself, and the second question 
was ambiguous. With regard to the de- 
tailed arrangements for organizing the 
plebiscite, he paid a tribute to the thorough- 
ness and good sense which characterized 
those recommendations. 

At the same meeting the representative of 
France (Bargues) stated that his delegation 
generally supported the proposals for a pleb- 
iscite in Togoland (United Kingdom) and 
for a possible future popular consultation, 
in a form and at a date to be determined, 
in Togoland under French administration. 
Mr. Bargues contended, however, that the 
proposed separation of the plebiscite would 
prejudge the results and might tend to in- 
fluence it. As far as the details of the voting 
were concerned, he declared that the French 
delegation felt that on general principle, 
non-Africans residing in the territory should 
be allowed to vote in the plebiscite. How- 
ever, Mr. Bargues maintained that he would 
not object if it were decided not to allow 
non-Africans to participate in the plebiscite, 
subject to the reservation that the decision 
could not in any way be regarded as con- 
stituting a precedent; he made a similar 
general reservation in regard to the various 
arrangements for the plebiscite. 

During the discussion on the report of 
the mission, all the delegates with the excep- 
tion of the representative for the Soviet 
Union praised the report although they did 
not necessarily agree with all the recommen 


*Por a summary of this resolution, adopted at the 
ninth session of the Assembly, see sbid., IX, p. 154-135 

* Document T/1215 

* The observations of the United Kingdom representa 
tive on the report of the visiting mission were circulated 
in Document T/1214 
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dations contained in it. The Syrian repre- 
sentative (Tarazi), the only member of the 
mission who had recommended that, before 
the plebiscite was held, the trust territory 
should be clearly separated from the Gold 
Coast and given a separate legislative body, 
reiterated his views on the subject. In re- 
gard to the number of questions to be asked 
in the plebiscite, most of the delegates felt 
that only one question should be asked, 
since they felt that the second question was 
ambiguous and might lead to misunder- 
standings; however, Mr. Grubyakov (Soviet 
Union) was in favor of having two ques 
tions although he suggested that the second 
question recommended by the mission be 
enlarged to include the alternative of the 
unification of an independent United King 
dom-—administered Togoland with an inde- 
pendent French Togoland. Furthermore, 
he asserted that the people of the territory 
should be given the right to decide not only 
what questions should be put to them, but 
the practical arrangements for carrying out 
the plebiscite. The Syrian representative 
called the attention of Mr. Grubyakov to the 
fact that although the visiting mission had 
recognized a definite trend of opinion in 
Togoland (United Kingdom) favoring uni 
fication of the two Togolands to form an 
independent political unit, the mission could 
not suggest that the population should be 
asked in a plebiscite whether it desired such 
unification since the question would also 
have to be put to the people of French- 
administered Togoland and the adminis- 
tering authority of that territory had not 
indicated any definite desire for popular 
consultation. 

At the close of general debate, the Coun 
cil considered a joint draft resolution spon 
sored by India and the United States’ under 
the terms of which the Trusteeship Council 
1) considered that the views expressed in 
the special report of the visiting mission 
provided in general a useful basis for deter- 
mining the arrangements to be made to 
ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants of 


* Document T/L.621. 
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Togoland under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration as to their future, without prejudice 
to the eventual solution they might choose; 
2) decided to transmit the special report of 
the visiting mission, together with the cur- 
rent resolution, to the Assembly for its con 
sideration and action; and 3) recommended 
that the Assembly examine the special re 
port with a view to taking action to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the inhabitants as to their 
future. The Soviet representative criticized 
the draft resolution on the grounds that, in 
his opinion, the mission's views did not pro 
vide a useful basis for a final decision re 
garding the arrangements for the plebiscite; 
he maintained that the resolution did not 
reflect the contradictory views and the 
doubts expressed in the Council by several 
delegations, including that of the adminis 
tering authority, in regard to the recommen 
dations of the visiting mission, 

The Australian representative submitted 
an oral amendment which would substitute 
the phrase “with a view to action being 
taken” for “with a view to taking action” 
in the third operative part of the draft reso 
lution in order to remove any implication 
that the Assembly was the only or the main 
authority which had to act in connection 
with ascertaining the wishes of the inhabi 
tants. After the Indian representative, on 
behalf of the sponsors of the draft resolution, 
and the United Kingdom representative, as 
the representative of the administering au 
thority concerned, had accepted the amend 
ment, a paragraph-by-paragraph vote was 
taken on the draft resolution; the resolution 
as a whole was adopted by a vote of g to o 
with 3 abstentions. 

During consideration of the draft special 
report of the Trusteeship Council,” the In 
dian representative (Jaipal) suggested that 
the summary of the observations of the visit 
ing mission be deleted from the report, since 
he felt that it was difficult for a summary 
to be both clear and complete; he suggested 
that instead the report should refer its read 
ers to the mission's special report; his pro 


* Document T/L.622 
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posal was adopted, after a brief discussion, 
by a vote of 11 to o with 1 abstention. 
The proposal of the Syrian representative 
(Tarazi) that another paragraph be added 
to the report stating that the Council had 
decided to transmit to the Assembly the 
observations of the administering authorities 
and the summary records of the meetings at 
which the Council had considered the visit- 
ing mission’s report was adopted by a vote 
of 11 to o with 1 abstention; the delegates 
by a vote of 8 to 3 with 1 abstention then 
approved the deletion of the paragraphs in 
the special report dealing with the observa- 
tions of the administering authorities. The 
draft report was adopted by a vote of 8 to o 
with 4 abstentions.” 


Question of the annual report for 1956 of 
the United Kingdom on the trust territory 
of Togoland under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative (Hopkinson) asked the Council to 
postpone its consideration of the annual re- 
port on Togoland (United Kingdom) until 


its summer (eighteenth) session if the As- 
sembly accepted the visiting mission’s rec- 
ommendation that a plebiscite should be 


* The revised special report was circulated as Docu- 
ment A/4046. 

” For a summary of the resolution adopted by the 
Assembly recommending that a plebiscite be held in 
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organized in the territory; Mr. Hopkinson 
declared that if a plebiscite were to be held, 
it would be difficult for the United King- 
dom to send a special representative to par- 
ticipate in the Council’s spring session, since 
all the administration officials would be en- 
gaged in making preparations for the 
plebiscite. Since some delegates felt that if 
the Council took a decision immediately, it 
might appear to be prejudging the Assem- 
bly’s decision on the Togoland question, the 
Council postponed discussion on the subject 
until after the Assembly had acted on it.” 

At its final meeting on December 14, the 
Council decided to remove from the agenda 
of its seventeenth session the item relating 
to the consideration of the annual report and 
the report of the visiting mission to Togo- 
land under United Kingdom administra- 
tion. 


Other matters: The Trusteeship Council 
decided that its seventeenth session would 
open on February 7, 1956, and that its agenda 
would include an item relating to the reso- 
lution adopted by the Assembly at its tenth 
session on the plebiscite in Togoland 
(United Kingdom).” 


United Kingdom-administered Togoland, see Inter- 
national Organization, X, p. 119-120. 
™ Trusteeship Council Oficial Records 
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Cases Before the Court 

Right of Passage Through Indian Terri- 
tory (Portugal v. India): In an order of 
March 13, 1956, the Court fixed June 15, 
1956, as the time-limit for the filing of the 
memorial of the Republic of Portugal, and 
December 15, 1956, as the time-limit for the 
filing of the counter-memorial of the Indian 
government.’ 

Antarctica Case (United Kingdom v. 
Chile): By an order of March 16, 1956, the 
Court removed the Antarctica Case (United 
Kingdom v. Chile) from its list. The Court 
had received a communication from the 
Chilean government stating that in its view, 
the application of the United Kingdom was 
unfounded and that it was not open to the 
Court to exercise jurisdiction in the case, 
and the Court found that it could take no 
further steps upon the application.’ 


Antarctica Case (United Kingdom v. 
Argentina): The Antarctica Case (United 
Kingdom v. Argentina) was removed from 
the Court’s list by an order of March 16, 
1956. A communication from the govern- 
ment of Argentina to the Court had declared 
that Argentina expressly reafirmed its re- 
fusal with regard to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, and with regard to any possibility 
that it would be seised as such to deal with 


the case. The Court found that it could 


1 Right of passage over Indian territory, Order of 
March 13th, 1956: L.C.J. Reports 1956, p. 4. For 
further information on this case, see International Or- 
ganization, X, p. 189-190 

* Antarctica case (United Kingdom #. Chile), Order 
of March 16th, 1956: 1L.C.J. Reports 1956, p. 15. For 
further information on this case, see International Or- 
ganization, 1X, p. 418-419 

8 Antarctica case (United Kingdom wv. Argentina), 
Order of March 16th, 1956; L.C.J. Reports 1956, p. 12. 


take no further steps upon the application.’ 


Aerial Incident of October 7, 1952 
(United States v. Soviet Union): In an order 
of March 14, 1956, the Court removed from 
its list the case of the aerial incident of 
October 7, 1952 (United States v. Soviet 
Union), The Court had received a com 
munication from the government of the 
Soviet Union declaring that in the Soviet 
view responsibility for the incident of Oc 
tober 7 lay with the United States, and that 
no question arose in the case which called 
for a decision of the Court. The Court, in 
the circumstances, found that it had no ac 
ceptance by the Soviet Union of the juris 
diction of the Court to deal with the dispute 


in question, and that it could therefore take 


no further steps on the application.” 


Aerial Incident of March 10, 1953 (United 
States v. Czechoslovakia): The case of the 
aerial incident of March 10, 1953 (United 
States v. Czechoslovakia) was removed from 
the Court's list by an order of March 14, 
The government of Czechoslovakia 
its view 


1956. 
had informed the Court that in 
the entire responsibility for the incident lay 
with the United States, that the claims put 
forward by the United States were without 
point, and the application to the Court 
totally unfounded, In the circumstances, the 
Court found that it could take no further 
steps on the application." 


For further information on this case, see International 
Organization, 1X, p. 419 

* Aerial incident of October Tth, 1952, Order of 
March 14th, 1956: L.C.J. Reports 1956, p. 9. Por 
further information on this case, see International Or 
ganization, 1X, p. 442 

5 Aerial incident of March 0th, 1953, Order of 
March 14th, 1956; LC.J, Reports 1956, p. ¢ Por 
further information on this case, see International Or 
ganization, 1X, p. 418. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 


Council 

The 22d session of the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
was held in Rome from October 28 to No- 
vember 2, 1955, under the chairmanship 
of Josué de Castro” The Council reviewed 
the detailed arrangements for the eighth ses 
sion of the Conference’ and requested the 
Director-General to circulate a revised text 
of the provisional agenda for the Confer 
ence, inserting items for discussion on asso 
ciate membership and observer status. At 
the request of the seventh Conference,’ the 
Council had drafted amendments to the 
Constitution and rules of procedure to pro 
vide for the admission of associate members 
to FAO and had forwarded them for con 
sideration to the eighth session of the Con- 
ference. The Council recommended to the 
eighth Conference that, after amending the 
Constitution and rules of procedure, it might 
invoke the rule of procedure which would 
suspend the rule requiring 30 days notice 
for the presentation of applications for asso 
ciate membership in order that applicants 
would not have to wait a further two years 


The 


Council also recommended that the Confer 


in order to gain admission to FAO. 


ence consider amending the Constitution 
and rules of procedure to eliminate any am 
biguity in regard to the granting of observer 
status and the participation of observers in 
meetings arranged by FAO. Pending a de 
cision by the Conference as to the desir 
ability of including this question on its 
agenda, the Council requested the Director- 
General to defer any action on the granting 

* Por information on the 21st session of the Council, 
see International Organization, 1X, p. 347-540. 

* The following summary of the Council is based 
on Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 
Council, Twenty-second session, 28 October-2 Nowem- 
ber 1955, Twenty-third session, 26 November 1955, 


Rome, December 1955 
* The eighth session of the Conference, which opened 
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of observer status in instances which were 
not clearly covered by existing rules. In ac- 
cordance with the rules of procedure of the 
Conference, the Council nominated the 
chairmen of the commissions of the Confer- 
ence and appointed the members of the 
Nominations Committee. 

The Council also noted and approved the 
report of the seventeenth session of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with International Or- 
The Council concurred with 
the committee in recommending that the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, which had submitted an application 
for consultative status, be granted this status. 
The Council, in FAO 
policy, forwarded the list of organizations 
in consultative and specialized consultative 
status with FAO to the eighth session of 
The Committee 


ganizations. 


accordance with 


the Conference for review. 
on Relations with International Organiza 
tions had noted in its report that the Direc- 
tor-General was completely satisfied with the 
cooperation afforded by those organizations 
and had no proposals to make for any ac 
tion to be taken in regard to them. 

The Council also considered the report of 
the 26th session of the Committee on Com- 
modity Problems (CCP) and noted with 
interest the conclusion reached by the session 
that while the broad features of the world 
agricultural commodity situation had re- 
mained unchanged since CCP’s report on 
its 25th session, developments of the preced- 
ing few months had sharpened some of the 
problems outlined in that report. The Coun- 
cil took note of CCP’s views, which had 
in Rome on November 4, 1055, will be summarized in 
a subsequent issue of International Organization. 

*PFor a summary of the seventh Conference, see 
International Organization, Vill, p. 382-384. 

* For a summary of Council discussion on the report 


of the 25th session of CCP, see International Organiza- 
tion, 1X, p. 538-559. 
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also been expressed in its previous report, 
that 1) the Conference should not at the 
present time amend the text of the princi- 
ples of surplus disposal recommended by 
FAO,’ and 2) the general character of the 
principles and the danger of divergent inter- 
pretations made intergovernmental consul- 
tations on measures of surplus disposal very 
important. The Council called the attention 
of the eighth Conference to the following 
matters which in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil and CCP required Conference consider- 
ation: 1) the use of agricultural surpluses in 
aid of economic development, in regard to 
which CCP suggested that the Conference 
a) recommend to interested member coun- 
tries that they conduct negotiations for proj- 
ects for economic development along the 
lines recommended in the Indian pilot study 
carried on by FAO and the Indian govern- 
ment, keeping in mind the importance of 
observing the principles of surplus disposal 
and the final aim of extending and develop- 
ing international and internal trade and 6) 
request the Director-General, in cooperation 
with the countries concerned, to follow the 
development of such projects; appraise the 
extent to which they operated along the lines 
contemplated in the pilot study; and, on the 
request of economically under-developed 
countries requesting technical help in the 
formulation of the projects, supply such as- 
sistance to them, if possible; 2) the use of 
surplus supplies available on special terms, 
or on a grant basis, for building up national 
reserves in economically under-developed 
countries, with a view to affording protec- 
tion against emergency shortages and the 
effects of price instability for food supplies 
in these countries; 3) the international ef- 
fects of national policies for grains; 4) the 
increased consumption of milk and milk 
products; 5) FAO staff visits to the wine 
and olive growing countries largely located 
in the Mediterranean region; and 6) review 
of intergovernmental commodity machinery 
and consultations, in regard to which the 
Council and CCP agreed that every effort 


* Por a summary of these principles, see ibid., p. 420 


should be made to avoid duplication in inter- 
governmental and secretarial facilities and 
that in taking the necessary steps for ensur- 
ing against such duplication, care should 
be taken to avoid any arrangements which 
would reduce FAO's effectiveness in carry- 
ing out its established functions and services. 

The Council also reported to the eighth 
Conference that CCP had decided to estab 
lish a CCP Consultative Sub-Committee on 
the Economic Aspects of Rice with mem 
bership open to all interested governments, 
in accordance with a request of the seventh 
Conference that consideration be given to 
arrangements for the periodic review of eco- 
nomic problems of rice with special refer 
ence to questions of international trade. In 
regard to the frequency of CCP sessions, the 
CCP reported to the Council that, subject to 
Conference decisions and recommendations 
which might affect the work of CCP, it felt 
that its workload could be met in two ses 
sions in 1956, two meetings per year being 
its established practice. 

After the Council had considered in detail 
the report of the 21st session of the Com 
mittee on Financial Control and had ex 
pressed its appreciation of the work of the 
committee, it recommended that the com 
prehensive review undertaken by the Ad 
ministrative Committee on Coordination 
(ACC) on the UN system of salaries and 
allowances be scheduled so that its results 
would be available for examination by the 
appropriate governing bodies of the individ- 
ual specialized agencies not later than the 
end of August 1956, at which time the 
Council of FAO would review those results. 
The Director-General was requested to com- 
municate the Council's position to the 
Secretary-General of the UN and to the ad 
ministrative heads of the other specialized 
agencies. In addition, the Council decided 
to 1) liberalize the education grant of FAO 
by an amendment to the appropriate staff 
regulation; 2) introduce as of January 1, 
1956 a compensation scheme covering staff 
members in the event of illness, accident or 
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death attributable to the performance of 
official duties on behalf of FAO; and 3) 
instruct the Director-General to request the 
Conference to authorize the establishment 
of a compensation reserve fund, The Coun- 
cil considered the committee’s statement on 
the financial position of FAO, and noted 
that since the committee's report had been 
presented in October 1955, Cuba and Peru 
had both made payments of contributions, 
thereby reducing the total amount of 
contributions in arrears from $106,338.84 
to $76,225.63 and increasing the amount 
of foreseeable income to approximately 
$6,233,000, 

The FAO Council held its 23d session in 
Rome on November 26, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of S. A. Hasnie. The Coun- 
cil approved the Plant Protection Agreement 
for the South East Asia and Pacific Region 
as revised; approved a draft agreement be- 
tween the government of Thailand and 
FAO regarding the Regional Office for Asia 
and the Far East; and adopted certain 
amendments to its rules of procedure. At 
the suggestion of the United States member, 
the Council decided to postpone a review 
of certain provisions of the Constitution, 
conventions and agreements until its 24th 
session; in the meantime, the United States, 
which had requested the addition of this 
item to the agenda of the 23d session, would 


forward to the Director-General a report 
stating the problems which in its opinion 
required solution. After appointing the 
members of the Coordinating Committee, 
the Committee on Financial Control, the 
Committee on Commodity Problems, and 
the Committee on Relations with Inter- 
national Organizations, the Council decided 
to begin its 24th session on September 10, 
1956, either in Madrid or in Rome. 


Other Matters 

The first session of an international! joint 
committee of experts on forestry from 20 
countries and several international organiza- 
tions met in Nogent, France from December 
12 to 17, 1955 under the auspices of FAO 
and the Economic Commission for Europe; 
the session was followed by a four-day field 
study trip in France. The recommendations 
of the experts were inter alia as follows: 1) 
that a study group should make an inter- 
national comparison of working methods 
and techniques in forestry work, since 
marked differences existed between coun- 
tries; 2) that forestry instructors and teach- 
ing material should be exchanged; and 3) 
that a multilingual glossary on forest work 
science should be compiled. The mechani- 
zation of forest work and accident preven- 
tion were also discussed by the delegates.’ 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

During the period from December 22, 
1955 to February 21, 1956, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
made two loans in two countries. A 
loan of $4.2 million to Honduras was an- 
nounced by the Bank on December 22, to 
enable a highway maintenance organization 
to be set up and begin operations; the loan 
was also to finance preliminary engineering 
studies for the improvement and new con- 


' United Nations Press Release FAO/ECE/TIM/57 A. 


struction of various sections of two of the 
country’s important highways. The Bank 
of America of San Francisco, the American 
Security and Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C, and the Whitney National Bank 
of New Orleans participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $872,000, The total cost of the project 
was estimated to be equivalent to $8 million. 
The loan was for a period of nine years at an 
annual interest of 4 percent, including 
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the Bank’s commission; amortization was to 
begin on December 1, 1957. This was the 
first Bank loan to Honduras.’ 

On February 21, 1956, the Bank approved 
a loan of $8.1 million to the Japan Develop- 
ment Bank, which was to relend the pro- 
ceeds of the loan to four industrial com- 
panies carrying out re-equipment programs. 
The total cost of the four projects, expected 
to be completed in 1958, was estimated to be 
equivalent to $25.5 million. The Chase 
Manhattan Bank participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $1,076,000. The loan, guaranteed by the 
government of Japan, was for a term of 
fifteen years at an annual interest of 4% 
percent, including the Bank’s commission; 
amortization was to begin on February 15, 
1958. This was the fifth Bank loan in 


Japan.” 


Missions 

The report of a Bank advisory mission 
which had visited the Upper Cauca Valley 
in Colombia was transmitted to the govern- 
ment of Colombia and the Autonomous 
Regional Corporation of the Cauca (CVC) 
during the period under review; the CVC 
had been established in 1954, on an auton 
omous and non-political basis, to carry out 
the integrated development of the Cauca 
Valley region. The report expressed the 
opinion that the problem currently facing 
the CVC was to start a practicable and 
effective action program; it recommended 
that the CVC concentrate on a few well- 
defined economic activities, in order to 
properly utilize its administrative, techni- 
cal and financial resources. The mission 
gave recommendations to the CVC on 
1) hydroelectric power; 2) flood protection, 
irrigation and drainage; 3) agriculture; 
and 4) road transport. In regard to the 
financing of the CVC’s program, the report 
proposed that at first, until the CVC was 
on a paying basis, its funds should come 
from the national government of Colombia 


' International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, Loan No. 135 HO; ibid., Press Release 432, De- 
cember 22, 1955. 


and from the departmental governments of 
Caldas, Valle and Cauca. Finally, the re- 
port expressed its belief that if it were given 
adequate financial support and permitted to 
be autonomous and non-political in fact as 
well as in law, the CVC would be able to 
serve the Colombian people well.’ 

The Bank announced on March 5 that, 
at the request of the Italian government, it 
was sending a mission to the trust territory 
of Somaliland to study the territory's possi 
bilities for development. Mr. Crena de 
longh was named head of the missicn, 
which was to arrive in Somaliland on 


March 9." 


Other Matters 

For the six-month period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, the Bank reported a gross in- 
come, exclusive of loan commissions, of $31 
million, compared with $29.3 million for 
the corresponding period in 1954. Expenses 
totaled $17.3 million, leaving a net income 
of $13.7 million, which was placed in the 
Supplemental Reserve against Losses on 
Loans and Guarantees, raising the Reserve 
to $135.2 million. Loan commissions 
amounting to $7.2 million were credited to 
the Bank’s Special Reserve, increasing that 
Reserve to $69.4 million. Total reserves as 
of December 31, 1955, were $204.6 million. 
During the six-month period the Bank 
made fifteen loans totaling $146.3 million in 
Algeria, Guatemala, Honduras, Japan, Leb 
anon, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, 
Thailand, Union of South Africa and 
Uruguay, bringing the total number of 
Bank loans to 139 in 41 countries and in 
creasing the gross total of commitments 
to $2,470.4 million. Total disbursements 
reached $1,818.9 million. Principal repay 
ments received by the Bank during the six 
month period brought the total of such re 
payments to $226.5 million; this included 
$152.9 million repaid to the Bank, and $73.6 
million to investors who had purchased bor 
rowers’ obligations from the Bank. The 


5 [bid., Press Release 457, February 22, 1996 
* [bid., Press Release 444, January 16, 1956 
* lbid., March 5, 1956. 
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total of bonds outstanding on December 31 
was $349.2 million; as of January 3, 1956, 
it had increased to $860.8 million because 
of a new Swiss bond issue. The Bank sold 
or agreed to sell $20.6 million principal 
amount of loans during the period, bringing 
the total of loans sold to $224.6 million, of 
which $165.7 million were sold without the 
Bank's guarantee. 

During the period under review five 
countries, including the United Kingdom, 
completed the formal action necessary for 
membership in the International Finance 
Corporation,’ bringing the total number of 
countries adhering to the Articles of Agree- 
ment to ten. Their prospective subscriptions 
totaled $56,794,000, more than three-quarters 
of the minimum capital required. It was 


reported that 39 other member countries of 
the Bank had expressed their intention to 
join, and that many of them had already 
carried to an advanced stage the domestic 
legislation required to authorize member- 


ship. The eighth annual general training 
program of the Bank was scheduled to begin 
on January 16, 1956, and to last for a period 
of six months; participants from nine coun- 
tries were chosen to take part in the pro- 
gram, which provided an opportunity for 
nationals of member countries who were 
pursuing careers related to the Bank’s work 
to become acquainted with the Bank’s activi- 
ties in the field of economic development.’ 
The Economic Development Institute, a 
center organized by the Bank for study and 
training in economic development, opened 
on January 9, 1956 in Washington; the four- 
teen participants in the first six months’ 


course were all senior officials of the mem- 
ber country which nominated them,’ or of 
its territory. 

According to press reports, Egypt had 
reached “substantial agreement” with the 
Bank on a loan of $200,000,000 for the con- 
struction of the High Dam at Aswan, Egypt. 
The agreement culminated two weeks of 
negotiations in Cairo between Eugene R. 
Black, President of the Bank, and Egyptian 
officials, including Premier Nasser. It was 
announced that the results of the negotia- 
tions would be referred to the Egyptian 
Cabinet and the Board of Directors of the 
Bank for approval; after final approval by 
both sides, official letters would be ex- 
changed, Although not specifying the de- 
tails that had been agreed upon, Mr. Black 
stated that Egypt had accepted the Bank's 
loan terms, which required strict guaran- 
tees that the Egyptian economy would be 
able to carry the investment. Press observers 
felt that failure of the negotiations might 
have led to Egyptian acceptance of the 
Soviet Union’s offer to help finance the 
project.” The press reported that there had 
not yet been any agreement on the grants- 
in-aid, amounting to $70 million, which the 
United States and United Kingdom had of- 
fered to Egypt to finance the first phase of 
construction, and which, although not off- 
cially linked to the conditions of the loan, 
were complementary to it. Press observers 
assumed that Egypt and the Sudan would 
have to reach agreement on the use of the 
Nile waters before the Bank loan was 
granted to Egypt.” 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 
The 26th session of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 


* [hid., Press Release 446, February 6, 1956. 

* Por information on the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Finance Corporation, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 424-425 

T International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel 
opment, Press Release, Pebruary 1, 1956. 


(ICAO) officially opened in Montreal on 
September 20, 1955; the Council itself did 
not actually begin to meet regularly until 


*Ihid., 434, January 14, 1956 

* [bid., Press Release, n.d 

” New York Times, February 10, 1056. 

"The Times (London), February 11, 
Pebruary 13, 1956 


1956; ibid., 
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November 8, although special preliminary 
meetings were held on October 25, 26, and 
27. The session was concluded on Novem- 
ber 29.’ 

During the preliminary meetings in Oc- 
tober, the Council took action on a number 
of matters relating to the organization of 
the work of ICAO. After deciding by 13 
votes to 5 that the tenth session of the ICAO 
Assembly should be held away from Mont- 
real, the Council considered the two al- 
ternative sites offered, Caracas and Mexico 
City, and in a secret ballot decided by 12 
votes to 7 to select Caracas. June 19, 1956, 
was fixed as the opening date for the tenth 
session of the Assembly. The Council also 
completed an examination of the draft pro- 
visional agenda for the Assembly. The work 
programs of the Council and Air Transport 
Committee for the session in progress were 
approved, as was the major portion of the 
work program of ICAO for 1957-1959, 
which was to serve as the basis for the prep- 
aration of the budget estimates. The subject 
of a draft convention on aerial collisions 
remained on the work programs of the 
Legal and Air Transport Committees fol- 
lowing the defeat of a United States—United 
Kingdom proposal to suspend the work 
pending further exploration of the need for 
such a convention. 

A large number of reports from subordi 
nate bodies, embodying the results of work 
done since the opening of the session on 
September 20, as well as a number of Sec- 
retariat reports, were considered by the 
Council during its regular meetings from 
November 8 to 29. A statement by the Air 
Navigation Commission concerning its re- 
view of the report of the Airworthiness 
Panel was discussed by the Council, which 
endorsed the Panel’s report as the basis for 
the continuation of the development of new 
airworthiness standards in Annex 8 and the 
complementary standards in Annex 6 to the 
ICAO Convention. However, decision on 
the status to be given to certain specifications 


11CAO Bulletin, October 1955, p. 3; tbid., Novem- 
ber 1955, p- 4; tbid., December 1955, p. 4; and ibid., 
January 1956, p. 3. For « summary of the 25th session 
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supplementing the qualitative standards 
drawn up by the Panel and designed to 
show, by example, the criteria of airworthi- 
ness intended, was deferred until member 
states could be consulted. A United King 
dom proposal which had been withdrawn 
at the ninth session of the Assembly was re 
submitted; it called for supersession of the 
two offices of President of the Council and 
Secretary-General by the single office of 
Director-General. The Council discussed the 
proposal, without reaching any decision. 
The Council also discussed plans for a spe 
cial international meeting to be held towards 
the end of 1956 to consider the subject of 
charges at airports used by international 
aviation. In the air navigation field, three 
amendments to Annex 10 of the ICAO Con- 
vention were adopted, of which the most 
important was a revised ICAO alphabet for 
word spelling in radiotelephony; the new 
alphabet, which was to become applicable on 
March 1, 1956, contained new words to rep 
resent five of the letters—C,M,N,U, and X. 
A number of relatively minor amendments 
were also made in various regional facility 
plans and procedures, most of them origi 
nating in proposals from states of the re 
gions concerned. 

Action was also taken on the conclusion 
of an arrangement with Cuba for the settle 
ment of its arrears, and on a number of 
questions of internal procedure, such as ar- 
rangements for the processing of Assembly 
documentation and delegation of authority 
to the Air Navigation Commission and to 
the President to act for the Council on cer 
tain matters. Before concluding its 26th 
session, the Council completed its considera 
tion of the provisional agenda for the tenth 
session of the Assembly, and made a num 
ber of other arrangements for that session. 


Other Matters 

A special North Adantic regional air navi 
gation meeting was held in Paris on Febru 
ary 20, 1956. The meeting considered 


of the Council, 
Pp. 199. 


see International Organization, X, 
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procedures to ease traffic congestion across 
the North Atlantic in the summer of 1956, 
and forwarded recommendations to ICAO 
Headquarters in Montreal for examination 
by the Air Navigation Commission and final 
approval by the ICAO Council. Among 
matters dealt with at the meeting were the 
following: 1) a new system of position re- 
porting for North Atlantic flights was rec- 
ommended for introduction on May 1, 1956, 
with a view to reducing the workload in 
the area control centers, and, by decreasing 
the probability of error, facilitating the 
handling of North Atlantic traffic while re- 
ducing the serious delays caused by heavy 
trafic during the summer; 2) the need for 
pilots to adhere closely to planned routes 
and schedules in order to permit the air 
traffic services to make more effective use of 
the available airspace while maintaining ade- 
quate separation between aircraft was 
stressed; 3) plans to ensure maintenance of 
the closest liaison between area control 
centers and between the air traffic services 
and the operators concerned with North 
Atlantic flights were made; 4) with a view 
to increasing the dependability of the com- 
munications channels in use by transatlantic 
aircraft and by the ground stations control- 
ling them, the meeting improved the defini- 
tion of the complex organization of the 
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North Atlantic aeronautical mobile service, 
and recommended a system of supplemen- 
tary coverage free from ionospheric disturb- 
ances; 5) improvements were recommended 
in the system of broadcasts of meteorological 
information to aircraft in flight; and 6) the 
problem of aircraft flying at very high alti- 
tudes was examined, and plans were made 
for the necessary weather forecasts to be 
made for such altitudes.’ 

A panel on the vertical separation of air- 
craft was held in Montreal beginning on 
February 14, 1956. The panel had been set 
up by the Air Navigation Commission as a 
result of concern which had been felt about 
the accuracy of separation methods in use, 
particularly at the high levels at which jet 
aircraft flew. The panel was to consider the 
use of new methods of vertical separation 
and of new types of instruments that might 
be developed for the purpose. Panel mem- 
bers attending the meeting had been in- 
dividually nominated on the basis of 
technical competence in the field of altime- 
try by seven governments and two non- 
governmental organizations.’ 

On February 15, 1956, Cambodia became 
the 67th member state of ICAO, 30 days 
after deposit of its instrument of adherence 
to the ICAO Convention.’ 


International Labor Organization 


The seventh session of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) Asian Advisory 
Committee was held in Geneva on Novem- 
ber 7 and 8, 1955, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Maung Maung (government mem- 
ber, Burma).’ ‘The session was attended by 
eight government members, four employers’ 
members, and three workers’ members, and 
by observers from the UN and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The Com 
mittee agreed that increased credit facilities 


for agriculture in Asia would contribute to 
*1CAO News Release, March 6, 1956 

* /hid., February 14, 1956 

* Ilbid., February 15, 1956. 

1 Industry and Labor, XV, p. 145-138; for informa- 


social and economic progress in the region 
and might also help to increase the volume 
of international trade; there was need for 
wide and rapid international action to deal 
with the problem, and it was suggested that 
the provision of such credit might be as- 
sisted through expanded activities on the 
part of existing international financial agen- 
cies. The Committee endorsed a resolution 
adopted at the fifth session of the Perma- 
nent Agricultural Committee’ concerning 
the scope and nature of ILO contributions 
tion on the report of this session to the Governing 


Body, see International Organization, X, p. 201-202 
+ See this issue, p. 317-318 
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to international programs of action for com- 
munity organization and development, em- 
phasizing that the ILO should take an active 
part in conferences, seminars and study 
groups as well as in technical assistance proj- 
ects designed to promote community devel- 
opment, and should stress the community 
development approach within its own pro- 
gram of work. In considering ways of 
accelerating economic development in Asian 
countries, the Committee emphasized the 
need for increased capital investment by 
countries with capital surpluses, so as to 
ensure that an increase in the rate of capital 
formation did not encroach on the level of 
current consumption. It also considered the 
achievement of a proper balance between 
food production programs and programs for 
the expansion of the non-agricultural sector 
of particular importance. The problem of 
the relation between production and pur- 
chasing power also deserved to be fully 
analyzed, in the view of the Committee. 
Measures recommended for reducing unem- 
ployment and underemployment included 
the proper utilization of surplus agricul- 
tural labor, the retention of small-scale and 
cottage industries, and full utilization of 
existing resources for the creation of addi- 
tional capital and wealth. The Committee 
approved a provisional agenda for the next 
session of the ILO Asian Regional Confer- 
ence, and made recommendations for the 
agenda of its own eighth session, to be held 
if possible in October 1956. 

The Permanent Agricultural Committee 
of the ILO held its fifth session in Paris 
from September 1 through 10, 1955; present 
were representatives of each of the three 
groups on the Governing Body, 24 experts 
from various countries, and representatives 
of seven international organizations. Mr. 
R. Larchevéque (France) was elected chair- 
man of the Committee, which considered an 
agenda of three items: 1) placement prob- 
lems and employment services in agricul- 
ture; 2) working and living conditions of 
share-croppers, tenant farmers and similar 


* Industry and Labor, XV, p. 180-185. 


categories of semi-independent or self-em- 
ployed agricultural workers; and 3) advice 
on future practical work of the ILO in the 
field of agriculture.’ 

In regard to placement problems and em- 
ployment services in agriculture, the Com- 
mittee considered a report prepared by the 
ILO Office, and at the close of its discussion 
adopted a resolution recommending applica 
tion of the following principles: 1) that the 
introduction or extension of public employ 
ment services with units especially adapted 
to agriculture should be the desirable policy 
goal; 2) that in countries where agricul- 
tural labor was recruited by intermediaries, 
governments should give consideration to 
appropriate measures for the control and li 
censing of such intermediaries; and 3) that 
appropriate measures should be taken to 
protect migratory workers, and organiza- 
tions of agricultural employers and workers 
should be encouraged to take an active part 
in improving conditions of recruitment and 
engagement. In regard to working and 
living conditions of share-croppers, tenant 
farmers and similar categories of agricultural 
workers, the Committee in its resolution 
recommended the application of the follow- 
ing principles: 1) that it should be the object 
of social policy in each country to promote 
the optimum degree of security of occupa 
tion and of livelihood of such agricultural 
workers, and the national authority should 
lay down the general principles assuring 
adequate protection to those workers; 2) 
that relations between the landowner and 
the workers should preferably be based on a 
renewable written contract of specified mini 
mum duration; 3) that adequate machinery 
should be established for the speedy settle- 
ment of disputes between landowners and 
tenants; 4) that adequate low-cost credit 
should be available in order to reduce the 
burden of real indebtedness and to contrib 
ute to the development of consumption and 
production; and 5) that attention should be 
focused on the need to consider the improve- 
ment of the conditions of tenants, share- 
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croppers and similar categories of agricul- 
tural workers as part of an integrated pro- 
gram of rural economic and social develop- 
ment. The Committee made a number of 
suggestions regarding the future practical 
work of the ILO in the field of agriculture; 
it expressed the views that 1) the statistical 
work of the ILO should be extended so as 
to provide comparable data on conditions of 
work in agriculture, wages, payments in 
kind, social charges, and the like; 2) studies 


of underemployment and unemployment in. 


agriculture and the various aspects of the 
rural exodus should be extended; 3) a study 
should be undertaken of all the factors con- 
nected with rural housing; 4) the efforts of 
the ILO should be directed towards estab- 
lishment of international standards for the 
protection of safety and health in agricul- 
ture; and 5) the ILO should continue its 
eflorts to guide member states in the estab- 
lishment and development of services in- 
tended to facilitate the effective enforcement 
and supervision of social legislation in agri- 
culture. The Committee adopted other reso- 
lutions expressing the hope that at its next 
session it would be given an opportunity of 
studying the question of welfare facilities 
in agriculture, together with the ILO’s po- 
tential contribution to international action 
in the field of community organization and 
development, and lastly, adopted a resolu- 
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tion stressing the desirability of drawing the 
attention of governments to the technical 
assistance potential of the ILO and to other 
ways of receiving assistance from the ILO 
in the field of agriculture. 

According to press reports, the United 
States government was unwilling to support 
a proposed ILO convention against the use 
of forced labor for political or economic pur- 
poses; a resolution or recommendation as 
possible alternatives to a convention were 
reported to be under consideration by the 
Department of State, which, according to 
the report, would not consider the United 
States’ becoming a party to treaties in the 
field of human rights or labor, or in areas 
that were primarily state affairs.” It was 
further reported that the executive branch 
of the United States government had agreed 
to take under consideration the advisability 
of continued United States participation in 
the ILO. Private United States organiza- 
tions which nominated the employer dele- 
gates to the ILO Conference, the report 
continued, had put their continued partici- 
pation on a one-year basis. They were 
reported to be dissatisfied with developments 
in the ILO, which in their view was in some 
ways no longer a tripartite organization.’ 

On January 26, 1956, Jordan became a 
member of the ILO, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 71." 


International Monetary Fund 


At the request of the government of Peru, 
the International Monetary Fund extended 
for one year a stand-by credit agreement 
which enabled Peru to draw up to $12.5 mil- 
lion from the Fund. At the same time, 
Peru renewed a stabilization agreement with 
the United States Treasury which permitted 
drawings up to $12.5 million, and a stabili- 
zation credit of $5 million granted by the 
Chase National Bank of New York. In 
announcing the agreements, the government 
of Peru emphasized its firm intention to 


* New York Times, January 28, 1956 
* lbid., March 18, 1956. 


follow sound fiscal and monetary policies in 
maintaining freedom of exchange.’ 
During the period under review, it was 
announced that the Fund had concurred in 
a proposal of the government of Paraguay 
to change the par value of its currency and 
simplify the Paraguayan exchange system. 
The new par value, which was to enter into 
effect on March 1, 1956, was 60 guaranfes 
per United States dollar; it replaced the 
previous par value of 21 guaranies per 
United States dollar. The new parities for 


* Industry and Labor, XV, p. 145 
* International Financial News Survey, Vill, p. 261 
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the guaran{, in terms of gold and in terms 
of the United States dollar of the weight 
and fineness in effect on July 1, 1944, were 
as follows: 0.0148112 grams of fine gold per 
guaran{; 2,100.00 guaranies per troy ounce 
of fine gold; 60.0000 guaranies per United 
States dollar; and 1.66667 United States 
cents per guaranf. The new par value was 
to apply to all exports, essential imports, re 
ceipts, and transfers of certain services in 
cluded in the foreign exchange budget, and 
all government transactions. For nonessen- 
tial imports, there was to be a temporary 
exchange surcharge of 25 guaranies per 
United States dollar. The existing free 
market was to be retained for capital trans 
actions and services not included in the ofh 
cial market. The system, it was reported, 
eliminated a large number of exchange rates 
for both exports and imports, and the 
Paraguayan government had also removed 
exchange rate discrimination among foreign 


currencies. The Paraguayan government 
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had informed the Fund that its exchange 
reform was being accompanied by a broad 
stabilization program of monetary, credit 
and fiscal measures.” 

Fund transactions during the period un 
der review included the following: 1) In 
October 1955, Iran purchased United States 
dollars from the Fund in the amount of 
$8.7 million, and the stand-by agreement 
with Mexico which had been made in April 
1954 was terminated on October 16, 1955." 
2) During November 1955, Turkey repur 
chased from the Fund Turkish liras equiva 
lent to $5 million, and Burma, which had 
not previously had a transaction with the 
Fund, repurchased Burmese currency equiv 
alent to $3.25 million.” 3) In December 
1955, Japan repurchased from the Fund, 
with United States dollars, yen equivalent 
to $62.4 million, and France repurchased 
francs equivalent to $60 million ($8 million 
in United States dollars and $52 million in 
gold).” 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


A number of meetings sponsored by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) were 
held or scheduled during the period under 
review: 1) the newly-formed International 
Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences 
met for its first session in Tokyo on October 
24 and 25, 1955 to discuss international co 
operation in the field of oceanography; 2) 
biologists from nine countries attended a 
meeting in Paris from December 12 to 16, 
1955, and recommended a plan of action to 
UNESCO which would encourage inter 
national or regional research on normal and 
abnormal cell growth;’ 3) a five-day meeting 
of experts from thirteen countries was held 
in Paris beginning February 6, 1956 to study 
the possible need for new international ar- 
rangements governing the exchange of pub- 


* Ibid., VIII, p. 269. 

* [bid., VU, p. 220. 

* Ibid., VU, p. 244- 

* [bid., Vl, p. 276. 

* United Nations Press Release UNESCO/913, Oct 
ber 24, 1955. 


lications to replace the existing Brussels 
Convention;’ 4) a group of educators met 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey from February 
13 to 21, 1956, under the joint sponsorship 
of UNESCO and the American Educational 
Research Association, to discuss problems of 
educational research and international ex 
change of research information; 5) a group 
of scientists was scheduled to meet in Cey 
lon beginning March 19, 1956 to study prob 
lems of humid tropical regions;’ 6) a ten-day 
regional conference on the teaching of social 
sciences was held in Rio de Janciro begin 
ning March 5, 1956; and 7) the first inter 
national conference devoted exclusively to 
the question of the professional training of 
journalists was scheduled to be held in Paris 
from April 9 to 13, 1956. 

A report on the operation of international 


* hid, 
* Ihid., 
* Ihid., 
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voluntary work camps was received by rep- 
resentatives of 73 organizations responsible 
for planning international work camps mect- 
ing in Chamonix, France early in March. 
The UNESCO-sponsored meeting, attended 
by persons from 22 countries, was informed 
that there had been a considerable increase 
both in the number of volunteers and camps 
during 1955, and that village development 


schemes and housing had received priority.’ 
During the period under review Greece rati- 
fied the international agreement abolishing 
duties on books, newspapers, magazines, 
works of art, music scores and articles for 
the blind, which had been in force since May 
1952, and France and Switzerland ratified 
the Universal Copyright Convention, which 
had come into force on September 16, 1955.” 


Universal Postal Union 


Executive and Liaison Committee 

The Executive and Liaison Committee of 
the Universal Postal Union (UPU) held its 
annual session at Lugano, Switzerland from 
May 2 to 13, 1955, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Lemmens, Director General of Posts 
of Belgium; the session was attended by rep 
resentatives of nineteen countries and by 
observers from several interested interna- 


tional organizations. Among the proposals 
submitted by the Committee to the Ottawa 
Congress to be held in 1957 was a draft arti- 


cle outlining the procedure to be followed 
for the presentation of draft and substantive 
proposals to future sessions of the Congress 
by administrations of member countries of 
UPU. If accepted by the Ottawa Congress, 
the article would supplement and amend 
the provisions of the UPU Convention and 
its Detailed Regulations. After considering 
the suggestion submitted by the UN Secre- 
tariat to the effect that such expressions in 
the UPU Convention as “colonies” and “pro- 
tectorates” be replaced by ones like “trust 
territories” and “non-self-governing terri- 
tories” which were the expressions used in 
the UN Charter and in the resolutions of 
the main organs of the UN, the Committee 
in part agreed to the UN recommendation 
and proposed to the Ottawa Congress that 
it make certain changes in the wording of 
the Convention. In regard to the Italian pro- 
posal that the trust territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration be admitted to 
UPU, the Committee recommended that the 


* Jbid., UNESCO/o975, March 9, 1956 
* /bid., UNESCO/950, December 22, 1955 


Ottawa Congress approve the Italian re- 
quest, 

In regard to air mail problems, the Com- 
mittee, after examining the views on the 
matter expressed by the International Air 
Transport Association (IATA)/Universal 
Postal Union Contact Committee at its ses- 
sion in Cairo in January and February 1955, 
took inter alia the following action: 1) It 
recommended to postal administrations that 
in order to ensure the transport of inter- 
national mail by air with the maximum 
speed, they approach their respective govern- 
ments in order that mail might be forwarded 
by any available airplane rather than by a 
particular airplane especially earmarked for 
transporting air mail. 2) In agreement with 
the IATA, it decided that an air mail dis- 
tance would be amended only if it were in- 
creased or decreased as much as ten percent. 
3) It referred the problem of keeping an 
up-to-date list of air mail distances to the 
sub-committee on air mail, since UPU and 
IATA could not come to an agreement on 
the matter. After receiving statistical infor- 
mation on variations in the basic rates of air 
transport from the International Civil Avia 
tion Organization, the Committee referred 
the information to a subcommittee for 
study. The Committee also submitted a 
number of suggestions to the Ottawa Con- 
gress for accounting simplification in air 
mail. Finally, the Committee, after receiv- 
ing the draft revision of the air mail provi- 
sions from a sub-committee, decided to 


” Ibid., UNESCO/g10, October 20, ibid, 
UNESCO/936, January 6, 1956. 
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present them in the form of proposals to the 
Ottawa Congress; the Committee rejected 
the suggestion of incorporating the air mail 
texts in the Convention and the Detailed 
Regulations. 

In regard to technical studies, the Com- 
mittee noted that the following studies were 
almost completed and would probably be 
issued during 1955: 1) automatic stamp and 


postcard vending machines; 2) the pneu- 
matic post; 3) statistical methods; 4) town 
postal delivery; 5) organization of social 
services; 6) trans-shipment and mechaniza 
tion in railway stations; and 7) mechanical 
accounting. Finally, the Committee ap- 
proved a number of subjects for future 
studies.’ 


World Health Organization 


Executive Board 

The seventeenth session of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) Executive 
Board was held in Geneva from January 17 
to February 2, 1956. One of the principal 
decisions taken at the session concerned a 
comprehensive program of research and 
study for protection against the effects 
of atomic radiation. The program was 
to include studies under WHO auspices 
on the effect of radiation on human 
heredity, on the protection of health 
against radiation, the standardization of 
radiation units and radiation doses to en- 
courage the adoption of uniform codes of 
practice, and the improvement of pharma- 
ceutical standards for modes of preparation 
and specific activities of radioisotopes for 
medical use. Training of health personnel, 
provision of fellowships and training facili- 
ties for a study of the problem of radioactive 
waste disposal, and the collection and dis- 
tribution of information on the medical 
problems of atomic energy and on the medi- 
cal uses of isotopes were also to be included 
in the study program. Among other deci- 
sions taken by the Board were the follow- 
ing: 1) it expressed pleasure that the Soviet 
Union had expressed its readiness to partici- 
pate actively again in the work of WHO, 
and referred to the Assembly the question 
of settling arrears of contributions by the 
Soviet Union; 2) it recommended a budget 


1 Union Postale, October 1955, p. 107 A-t10 A. 

1 World Health Organization, Oficial Records . . . 
No. 69, Part lll, 

* United Nations Press Release H/1280, February 6, 


of $11,000,000 for 1957, an increase of 
$800,000 over the budget for 1956'; 3) it 
approved the creation of registry centers for 
the study of cancer tissues on an interna- 
tional basis, in the hope that comparative 
research might give a clue to the cause of 
cancer; 4) it endorsed a program of research 
to overcome the danger of growing resist 
ance of disease-bearing insects to modern 
insecticides; 5) it called for more decisive 
action, in the form of large-scale campaigns, 
against leprosy in every country still affected 
by the disease; and 6) it appointed a five- 
member committee on malaria eradication 
to advise the Director-General on various 
aspects of the intensified malaria campaigns 
and on steps to obtain increased voluntary 
contributions from official and private 
sources. Before concluding its seventeenth 
session, the Board agreed to hold the eight 
eenth session in Geneva beginning on May 
28, 1956, after the close of the ninth World 
Health Assembly.’ 


Other Matters 

A seminar on mental health organized 
jointly by the government of Uruguay and 
the WHO Regional Office for the Americas 
was held in Montevideo in July 1955. The 
seminar, which was attended by represent- 
atives from eight Latin American countries, 
gave particular emphasis to such topics as 
the prevention and treatment of mental 


for information on the sixteenth session of the 
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disorders, the mental health problems of 
children, the technical training of those 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in mental 
health work, and the mental health educa- 
tion of the public.” Other WHO-sponsored 
meetings held during the period under re- 
view included the following: 1) an inter- 
national training course for health physicists, 
held in Stockholm from November 14 to 
December 16, 1955, which covered the sub- 
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jects of health physics supervision at reactors 
and radiochemical laboratories, radiation 
measurement, monitoring methods, labora- 
tory design, safety measures in factories, 
control of the environment, reactor site selec- 
tion, and waste disposal’; and 2) the first of 
two seminars on the teaching of preventive 
medicine, organized by the WHO Regional 
Office for the Americas, and held in Vifia 
del Mar, Chile, from October 10 to 15, 1955.” 


World Meteorological Organization 


Technical Committees 

The Working Group on the Measurement 
of Precipitation met at the headquarters of 
the Swiss meteorological service on July 29 
and 30, 1955, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. L. Poncelet (Belgium) mainly to re- 
vise a World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) publication on international mete- 
orological instruments and observing prac- 
tice with particular attention being given to 
revising the sections dealing with precipita- 
tion observations at sea and in mountainous 
regions. The group, after discussing the need 
for an international reference precipitation 
gauge, decided that while it was not possible 
at the time to specify the detailed design of 
such an instrument, an interim working 
model should be introduced as soon as pos- 
sible.’ The Working Group on Radiosonde 
Comparison of the WMO Commission for 
Instruments and Methods of Observation 
met in Payerne, Switzerland from Novem- 
ber 14 to 18, 1955, to make preparations for 
the second world comparison of radiosondes 
scheduled to begin on May 23, 1956 in 
Payerne. A number of technical and finan- 
cial questions were dealt with in detail 
during the session.’ 


Regional Activities 
The first session of the Working Group 
on Meteorological Telecommunications of 


* Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 1X, 
542445. 

* lhid., p. 348. 

* Ihid., X, p. 24. 

*WMO Balletin, IV, p. 156. 


Regional Association V (South-West Pa- 
cific) was scheduled to meet in Melbourne 
at the end of January 1956 to consider such 
matters as transit times of meteorological 
messages, the contents and coordination of 
meteorological broadcasts, and the use of 
point-to-point circuits in the region.’ The 
second session of the Working Group on 
Telecommunications of Regional Associa- 
tion VI (Europe) was to be held in Paris 
from January 25 to February 1, 1956 to dis- 
cuss inter alia the standardization of fac- 
simile equipment and techniques, possible 
modifications in broadcasts to meet chang- 
ing requirements, and the impact of nu- 
merical weather prediction techniques on 
meteorological telecommunications in the 
region.’ The fourth session of the Eastern 
Caribbean Hurricane Committee, a working 
group of Regional Association IV (North 
and Central America), was scheduled to be 
held in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, from April 25 to 27, 1956; the provisional 
agenda included a review of action taken as 
a result of decisions made at the third ses- 
sion and consideration of arrangements for 
the 1956 hurricane season.’ 


Other Matters 


During the period under review Cam- 
bodia, Jordan, and Libya became members 
of WMO, bringing total membership in the 

? Ibid. 

* lbid., 


* lbid., 
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organization as of January 28, 1956 to 93." 
It was expected that about 20 countries 
would send an average of two experts each 
to a ten-day seminar on hurricanes sched- 
uled to begin on February 15, 1956, in 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, un- 
der the joint auspices of the Dominican 
Republic, the UN Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, and WMO. The purpose of 


*lbid., p. 19; 1bid., IV, p. 134 


the seminar was to review on as comprehen 
sive a scale as possible, by means of lectures 
and discussions, all meteorological know! 
edge on the development and behavior of 
hurricanes, and it was hoped that as a result 


of the seminar more effective hurricane 


warning systems might be developed with 
consequent improved protection to life and 


property.’ 


' lbid., Vp. 14 








III]. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ANZUS Pacific Security Pact 


The Council of the ANZUS Pacific Se- 
curity Pact met in Washington, D. C., on 
September 24, 1955, to survey current de- 
velopments in southeast Asia.’ The three 
member governments were represented by 
their foreign ministers: Mr. Dulles for the 
United States, Mr. Casey for Australia, and 
Mr. Macdonald for New Zealand. 

A communique issued at the conclusion 
of the Council meeting stated that the over- 
riding objective of the ANZUS partners 
was to strengthen the relationships between 
their governments and to seck effective 
means of providing for their mutual se- 
curity. The representatives unanimously 


agreed that the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO), as the first mulkti- 


lateral collective defense organization with 
east Asian participation, represented a fur- 
ther highly significant development toward 
sustaining and strengthening peace and se- 
curity in the area. The ministers discussed 
at some length the developments in the 
world situation occurring since their previ- 
ous meeting, noted with satisfaction the 
efforts made at the Geneva conference of 
July 1955 towards reducing the causes of 
world tension, and expressed the hope that 
those preliminary steps would be followed 
by positive action; however, they were in 
agreement that world developments had 
not yet justified any relaxation of the ef- 
forts of the free world to maintain a posture 
of defensive strength. 


Arab League 


The economic council of the Arab League 
was reported in January 1956 to have ap- 
proved the establishment of an inter-Arab 
organization for economic development to 
be financed jointly by member states in pro- 
portion to their contribution to the general 
League funds. The capital of the new or- 
ganization was to be £20 million. The 
economic council also approved the forma- 
tion of a company to exploit Dead Sea min- 
erals with headquarters at Amman, Jordan; 
the capital would be £4 million.’ 

The heads of state of the three leading 
members of the Arab League,-Colonel Nas- 
ser of Egypt, President Kuwatly of Syria 
and King Saud of Saudi Arabia, held a 
policy conference in Cairo from March 6 
through 12, 1956. According to press re- 
ports, King Hussein of Jordan had refused 
an invitation to attend the conference, and 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXXII, p. 534 
For information on the preceding meeting of the Coun 


cil, see International Organization, IX, p. 291 


had repeated an earlier Jordanian suggestion 
made in February 1956 that there should be 
a round-table conference of all the Arab 
heads of state, not merely of a restricted 
few. All the Arab League countries except 
Egypt had accepted Jordan’s suggestion in 
principle although no date had been set for 
a meeting pending Egypt's reply. After the 
Cairo conference a joint statement was is- 
sued which enumerated some of the deci- 
sions the three leaders had reached. As 
reported, the statement emphasized that the 
three countries’ views on all problems dis- 
cussed had been identical, and that the three 
heads of state had drawn inspiration “from 
the increased national consciousness of the 
Arab nation”. The three countries’ defense 
plans had been coordinated in order to deal 
with any act of aggression by Israel. An- 
other decision concerned the policy they 


* The Times (London), January 27, 1956 
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would take towards states supplying arms 
to Israel, and towards European and South 
African countries which had reportedly be- 
gun recruiting soldiers into an international 
army to fight on Israel’s side. In regard to 
the Baghdad pact, the three Arab leaders 
declared that they had made plans for coun- 
teracting attempts exerted through the 
Baghdad pact to bring pressure to bear upon 
Arab countries, to endanger Arab security 
and to disunite the common Arab front at 
a time when Arab countries were in dire 
need of united efforts and policy. Without 
going into details, the statement announced 
that a plan had been devised to deal with 
the problem arising from United Kingdom 
occupation of the Buraimi oasis and the 
Oman emirate; the plan was to end the dis- 
pute in a way which would preserve for 
those zones their Arab character and prevent 
any breach of their sovereignty or of their 
rights. The statement also criticized French 
policy in North Africa; Algerian rebel lead- 
ers had made an urgent appeal to the Arab 
leaders in Cairo for immediate military, 
political and diplomatic aid. It was also 
decided that “all possible support” should 
be given to Jordan although Jordan had 
consistently refused the offer of Egypt, Syria 
and Saudi Arabia to subsidize its defense 
forces on the condition that Jordan drop its 
subsidy from the United Kingdom; Jordan's 
latest refusal had been made during the 
Cairo conference. Following the dismissal 
by King Hussein of Lt. General John Glubb 
(United Kingdom) as army commander of 
Jordan's Arab Legion, press observers 
seemed to feel that the king had been trying 
to make it clear that Jordan had no inten- 
tion of breaking with the United Kingdom 
in the matter of defense cooperation.’ 
According to a press report, twelve days 
after the Cairo conference, Jordan indirectly 
linked itself with the Syrian-Egyptian-Saudi 
Arabian military alliance through a new 
“united frontier” agreement with Syria. The 
frontier agreement would unite the 450 mile 


3 [bid., March 13, 1956; New York Times, March 
12, 1956. 


frontiers of the two countries with Israel so 
that an Israel attack against one would be 
regarded as an attack against both and the 
Syrian-Jordanian would then act 
jointly to check the aggression.’ 

It was reported that on January 27, 1956, 
Egypt requested that an Arab League Coun- 
cil meeting be held to discuss the dispute 
over the arrest of a messenger of the Egyp- 
tian embassy in Baghdad on charges of hav- 
ing plotted against the Iraq government. 
Iraq was opposed to a mecting on the 
grounds that the Arab League was not a 
high tribunal for hearing criminal cases; 
however, Egypt declared it was not calling 
for a Council meeting merely to discuss the 
case of the messenger, but also to discuss 
the two nations’ deteriorating relations. 
Egypt also asserted that Iraq had refused 
to join the other members of the Arab 
League in a proposed Arab bank for eco- 
nomic development and in another plan for 
a coordinated oil policy in the Arab world, 
Iraq, however, declared that it was Saudi 
Arabia which had presented a number of 
objections to the bank and to coordination 
of oil policies, and that Iraq had joined 
other Arab states in favoring the ideas." 

During the period under review, ‘israel 
was reported to have decided not to resume 
work in March 1956 on its project for the 
diversion of the waters of the Jordan river 
to Israel soil, in order to give Mr. Johnston, 
special ambassador of the United States to 
the middle east, another chance to obtain 
Arab political agreement on joint develop- 
ment of the waters. Although in the fall 
of 1955, there had remained few technical 
differences of opinion between the Arab 
and Israel experts, the Arab governments 
had still been reluctant to give their ap 
proval to the Johnston plan. Israel had 
then announced that, unless the Arab states 
accepted the Johnston plan by March 1, 
1956, it would feel free to resume its own 
project to link up work in the demilitarized 
zone with what had been done to the west 


torces 
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of it. At the end of January 1956 Syria, 
Egypt, and Saudi Arabia threatened mili- 
tary action if Israel began work in the 
demilitarized zone. Press observers felt that 
Israel's new decision would eliminate or at 
least postpone, one potential cause of a mid- 
die east war in the spring of 1956. 

During the period under review, the 
question of arms shipments to the Arab 
League states and Israel continued to re- 
ceive widespread attention. In February 
1956, the United States shipped eighteen 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. While some United 
States officials were reported to believe that 
the shipment of the tanks would not in- 
crease the danger of war in the middle east, 
others strongly censured the shipment.’ 
Meanwhile, the Israel request to the United 
States, made in November 1955, for jet air- 
craft, light tanks and other weapons 
amounting to approximately $63,000,000 
was considered, and it was reported in early 


April that the United States had decided 
not to grant the request for the time being; 
the United States felt that since it had 
rarely shipped large quantities of arms to 
the middle east, it would be contributing to 
a possible arms race in the area if it did so 
under current conditions there. However, 
it was reported that the United States, 
while not encouraging the United King- 
dom and France to ship arms to Israel, 
would not put obstacles in their way. Some 
press observers felt that the steadily grow- 
ing strength of Egypt and the Arab League 
was influencing the military thinking of the 
United Kingdom in favor of the sale of 
arms to Israel. It was also reported that 
France, which had decided to sell twelve jet 
fighters to Israel, felt that the United States 
should accept responsibility for arms deliv 
eries to Israel along with the United King- 
dom and France.’ 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

A special meeting of the Council of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was held in Paris on February 24, 
1956, to consider the situation created by 
the exceptionally severe winter experienced 
in many NATO countries. While noting 
with satisfaction the assistance already given 
by the military forces assigned to NATO 
in some afflicted areas, the Council noted 
also the danger of serious aggravation of 
the situation in the event of a sudden thaw. 
It was agreed to urge member governments 
to authorize their forces assigned to NATO 


to prepare urgently to deal with such an 
emergency, and NATO headquarters in 
Europe were instructed to assist and co- 
ordinate national efforts where required. It 
was also agreed to recommend that mem 
ber governments give consideration to ac 
tion that might be required if a shortage of 
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food resulted from damage to agricultural 
land, and the Council decided to keep the 
situation under review.’ 

A Senior Civil Emergency 
Committee established by the Council held 
its first meeting in Paris on January 26 and 
27, 1956, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Ismay (Secretary General). Senior officers 
primarily responsible for the national co- 
ordination of civil emergency planning in 
member countries participated in the meet- 
ing, together with representatives of the 
NATO military authorities, and chairmen 
of boards, committees and working groups 
dealing with those subjects. The task of 
the Committee was to review NATO civil 


Planning 


emergency planning and studies in fields 
such as civil defense, commodity problems, 
ocean shipping, European inland surface 
transport and the use of manpower, and to 
decide on additional subjects to be exam 
(London), February 25, 1956; for 
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ined, and on the best ways and means of 
bridging existing gaps and of coordinating 
the various sectors of civil emergency plan- 
ning.’ 


Other NATO Matters 


Methods, organization and armaments 
required by European defense forces in an 
age of prospective nuclear warfare were dis- 
cussed at a ten-day closed meeting in Paris, 
February 20—March 1, 1956, attended by 
some 150 military and civilian officials of 
the fifteen NATO countries, Present at the 
meeting were the Standing Group and the 
Supreme Commanders of the Adantic com- 
mand; according to press reports, such a 
meeting had been urged by the smaller 
NATO countries, who needed fuller clarifi- 
cation of the military and financial implica- 


tions of the assumption that nuclear 


weapons would be used in case of an attack 
on western Europe. The meeting was re 
ported to have been the first at which the 
larger members of the Atlantic alliance took 
the smaller nations fully into their confi- 


dence in the area of strategic planning. 
Access of the smaller nations to the new 
weapons without any restrictions as to type 
was reported to have been promised at the 
meeting; another suggestion reportedly dis- 
cussed was that countries with “mothball” 
fleets, such as the United States and United 
Kingdom, should make suitable vessels 
from those fleets available to the maritime 
nations of NATO whose own naval de- 
fenses were inadequate or out of date. It 
was anticipated that the results of the dis 
cussions at the mecting would be reflected 
in the NATO annual review of ways and 
means.” 

Negotiations between the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and the NATO powers on 
the question of continued west German fi 
nancial support for NATO troops stationed 
in west Germany continued during the 
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period under review’; on February 6, 1956, 
it was reported in the press that finance 
ministry spokesmen for the German Fed 
eral Republic had indicated that payments 
would cease on May 5, the terminal date of 
the existing one-year agreement embodied 
in the treaties admitting west Germany to 
NATO. At most, it was indicated, their 
government would consider material and 
services support. However, it was further 
announced on February 22 that the govern 
ment of the Federal Republic would nego 
tiate on the problem of military support 
costs, and talks between the United King 
dom, United States and France, represent 
ing also Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Denmark, and the German Federal 
Republic were begun on March 1.2 On 
March 16, 1956, according to press reports, 
the government of the German Federal 
Republic removed constitutional and legisla 
tive obstacles to the west German armament 
program under the NATO agreements.” 

After an abstention lasting for six months, 
Greece resumed active cooperation with the 
NATO maneuvers in south Europe, it was 
announced in the press. Greek submarines 
were reported to be taking part in a joint 
naval-air exercise held on March 19 and 20, 
1956, with United States, British, Italian 
and Turkish forces, although Greek units 
were to make no direct contact with United 
Kingdom or Turkish forces.’ 

During the period under review, a num 
ber of new appointments and changes in 
command were announced, Mr, J. Murray 
Mitchell (United States) was appointed As 
sistant Secretary General for Production 
and Logistics, to succeed Mr. Lowell P. 
Weicker.” On January 23, Air Marshal 
G. E. Nicholetts (United Kingdom) re 
lieved Air Marshal Sir Bryan Reynolds as 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief (Air) Allied 
Forces Mediterranean. Air Chief Marsha! 
Sir George Mills (United Kingdom) suc 
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ceeded Air Chief Marshal Sir Basil Embry 
(United Kingdom) in command of Allied 
Air Forces Central Europe. General Sir 
Robert Mansergh, who had recently relin- 
quished the appointment of Commander-in 
Chief, Allied Forces Northern Europe, left 
NATO to become Commander-in-Chief, 
United Kingdom Land Forces.” Mr. Fulton 
Freeman (United States) was appointed to 
the staff of Admiral Jerauld Wright, Su- 
preme Allied Commander Atlantic, as Di- 
rector of Politico-Military Affairs. Admiral 
Sir John A. S. Eccles (United Kingdom) 
relieved Admiral Sir Michael M. Denny 
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(United Kingdom) as Commander in 
Chief, Eastern Atlantic; Admiral Sir 
Michael Denny was to succeed General Sir 
John Whiteley during the early summer 
of 1956 as United Kingdom representative 
on the NATO Standing Group.” 

A course on international affairs at 
Christ Church, Oxford, England, was held 
for the benefit of NATO countries from 
January 3 to 6, 1956. The course was at- 
tended by 29 senior officers from the armed 
forces of six NATO countries. The Cana- 
dian government had organized and spon 
sored the course, the first of its kind.” 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Annual Report 

The seventh annual report of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), subtitled “Economic Expansion 
and its Problems”,’ was made public in 
February 1956. During 1955, the report 
stated, the economic expansion character 
istic of 1953 and 1954 had continued; pro- 
duction had reached record heights, and it 
appeared that the gain in total output tor 
1955 had exceeded the rise of five percent 
recorded for 1953 and 1954. Higher pro- 
duction had allowed a fuller realization of 
the basic objectives of the policies of the 
member governments: high levels of em 
ployment had been reached, investment 
needed for economic growth had increased, 
and consumers had enjoyed a substantially 
larger amount of goods and services. How- 
ever, according to the report a danger to the 
prosperity had arisen during 1955; the 
threat consisted in the possibility that an 
excessive growth of demand might turn 
the expansion into a boom, that a boom 
would entail price and production distor- 
tions as well as balance of payments diff- 
culties, and that such inflationary excesses 
would disrupt the course of economic prog- 
ress. In the view of the report, it was not 
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yet clear that the threat to economic balance 
had been removed by dampening measures 
taken by governments. There were many 
signs indicating the strain that demand was 
putting on productive resources: production 
was pressing on capacity in most industries, 
with tight market situations developing, the 
demand for labor had taken up all the slack 
in unemployment, sensitive price indicators 
had moved up considerably, and in some 
countries, there had been significant in- 
creases in the general level of prices to con 
sumers, while home demand had advanced 
somewhat more rapidly than production, 
leading to a reduction of the current balance 
of payments surplus or to a deficit. Finally, 
there had been a substantial increase in im- 
ports from the dollar area, which had re- 
sulted principally from the need to make up 
for shortages in bottleneck industries and 
to provide basic materials required by ris 
ing production. 

Since the strains had not originated from 
forces abroad, as had been the case in 1951, 
but from a somewhat too rapid rise of in 
ternal demand, the situation for most coun 
tries, according to the report, was one which 
required moderation in the pace of expan- 
demand in the months 


sion of internal 
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ahead, rather than actual reduction from 
the present level. Public policy should steer 
a course which would prevent excess de- 
mand without impairing business confi- 
dence in continued expansion. As to 
differences between the various countries of 
western Europe which would affect the 
policies appropriate to each, the report noted 
that countries in balance of payments deficit 
would need stricter and perhaps other meas 
ures than those in surplus; different em- 
phases might also be required for less 
developed countries having a special inter- 
est in investment and for countries less 
close than most to the full utilization of 
resources. Most countries, however, should 
be guided by the following considerations 
in forming their policies: 1) since the pres 
ent situation was generally one of full em 
ployment and full use of capacity, the rise 
of production in 1956 could hardly be as 
great as in 1955, and the expansion of de 
mand would have to be limited accordingly; 
2) the restraining measures already taken 
by governments had still to be tested, and 
should be promptly supplemented if they 
proved inefficient; 3) since the recent rise 
in industrial investment was the best guar- 
antee of a continuing rise in productivity, 
it was desirable that further measures to 
restrain demand should bear as little as 
possible on those expenditures; 4) although 
monetary measures had great flexibility and 
could be quickly applied, the attainment of 
longer-run stability and a proper distribu- 
tion of resources between investment and 
consumption also required appropriate fis- 
cal and budgetary action; 5) in all member 
countries public expenditure was a large 
element in total demand, and while central 
government expenditures were directly 
amenable to control, there was need in some 
countries for greater coordination of the 
investment of local government authorities 
and public enterprises to assure the con- 
sistency of action required for sound overall 
expansion; and 7) in several countries, an 
immediate danger to financial stability arose 
from current wage claims, and it was essen- 
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tial that wage increases should not exceed 
realistic limits, with limitation in the in- 
crease of money incomes particularly im- 
portant in countries where there was a need 
to improve the competitive position of ex 
ports. 

The European economy, according to the 
report, was not in serious difficulties, but 
rather in a position of strength. The flexi 
bility in economic policy shown by govern 
ments gave assurance that inflation would 
not be allowed to disrupt the course of 
sound expansion, and that stimulating 
measures would be taken promptly if signs 
of a down-turn in economic activity should 
appear. But, to assure an adequate rate of 
longerterm growth, policy measures should 
also provide the climate for the adaptation 
and structural improvement of the economy, 
and to that end, the report listed the fol- 
lowing objectives to be pursued: 1) renewed 
efforts should be made to remove barriers 
to the free flow of goods, services and capi- 
tal among member countries, and to reduce 
such barriers with the rest of the world; 2) 
expanding production could be expected to 
demand a continued increase of raw ma- 
terial imports, many of which had to come 
from the dollar area, and hence, there could 
be no relaxation of effort to increase exports, 
especially to the dollar area and to third 
areas which were a potential source of dol 
lar earnings; 3) both Europe and the 
United States should take further steps 
towards the achievement of equilibrium on 
a non-discriminatory basis of the dollar bal- 
ance of payments as receipts from the high 
level of extraordinary United States military 
expenditures abroad gradually declined; 4) 
greater international mobility of labor was 
essential for a more rational use of the lim 
ited manpower resources available, and the 
use of foreign labor should be facilitated 
wherever possible; 5) continued expansion 
depended primarily upon rising productiv 
ity, and full use should be made of the 
European Productivity Agency with a view 
to supporting and developing national pro- 
ductivity programs; 6) European coal pro 
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duction in recent years had not increased, 
with the result that coal imports had risen 
sharply, and vigorous efforts should be 
made to increase European output and as- 
sure its most efficient use; 7) since addi- 
tional needs for fuel and power would have 
largely to be supplied from traditional 
sources other than coal, full provision for 
their expansion should be made for a sufh- 
cient period ahead, and the exploration of 
the new possibilities of nuclear energy 
should be pressed forward in the meantime; 
8) the growth of output of steel and certain 
other materials should be maintained so 
that rising needs could be covered by Euro- 
pean supplies; 9) agricultural policy should 
be adjusted to promote the productivity of 
agricultural resources within each country 
and to encourage trade in food and farm 
products; and 10) in framing their trade 
and investment policies and in their meas- 
ures for international cooperation, member 
and associated countries should give full 
weight to the needs of under-developed 
areas both in Europe itself and overseas. 
Finally, the attainment of these objectives 


required a wider effort than could be made 


by individual countries alone; common 
orientation of policy and cooperative action 
were essential, At present, the report con 
cluded, it was essential for western Europe 
to do more to solve its underlying problems 
so as to facilitate longer-term expansion, 
and prosperity itself provided an environ- 
ment in which that could more easily be 
done. 

In addition to separate chapters dealing 
in greater detail with the expansion of pro 
duction and demand, financial stability, 
trade and payments, and OEEC activities 
and main lines of future action, the report 
contained separate chapters on each of the 
member countries as well as Canada and 
the United States. 
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Council 

During the period under review, it was 
announced that the OEEC Council had 
appointed the seven members of its recently 
established Invisible Transactions Commit- 
tee,’ not as national representatives but on 
the basis of their capacity as individual ex- 
perts. The Committee’s first task was to 
draw up a list of invisible transactions 
which member countries had undertaken to 
liberalize.” At a meeting on February 28 
and 29, 1956, under the chairmanship of 
Harold Macmillan (United Kingdom), the 
Council approved the OEEC plan for devel- 
oping nuclear energy on a cooperative basis 
and decided to set up a special committee 
whose task was to be to work out detailed 
proposals for submission to the Council 
within a period of three months; Canada 
and the United States were to participate 
in the work of the special committee.’ 

The Committee on Energy established by 
the Council in June 1955° held its first meet- 
ing in Paris on September 26 and 27, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Harold Hartley 
(United Kingdom). The committee under- 
took a preliminary examination of the prob 
lems which were its task to define, and of 
the questions which were to be put to gov 
ernments and others so as to permit the 
committee to evaluate Europe’s needs and 
production as regarded energy in 1960 and 
1975: 
lated on the one hand to matters of prices, 


Replies to the questions, which re 


investments, labor and the international ex- 
change of various forms of energy, and on 
the other hand to technical problems arising 
out of the production, transport and use of 
energy, were requested for November 10, 
1955. The committee also decided to estab- 
lish contacts with certain international or- 
ganizations, both governmental and private, 
and with competent professional circles, so 
as to obtain an all-round view of the energy 
situation in member countries. Following 
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the general enquiry, the committee was to 
put forward precise recommendations.’ 
The Committee on Nuclear Energy es- 
tablished by the Council in June 1955" made 
public a report in January 1956; among 
proposals made was one relating to joint 
undertakings by European countries to 
build atomic plants when such plants 
proved too costly for national budgets. 
Other suggested forms of cooperation in- 
cluded the exchange of information, coordi- 
nation of training courses, possible creation 
of a European instruction center, and the 
standardization of equipment. Suggestions 
were also made regarding methods of con- 
trol to ensure that nuclear plant and energy 
were not used by individual nations for 
military purposes, The committee empha 
sized in its report that in the field of nuclear 
energy the United States had a considerable 
lead over western Europe, and concluded 
that Europe’s existing nuclear effort fell far 
short of its industrial potential.” The plan 
proposed by the OEEC Committee and ap- 
proved by the OEEC Council” was reported 
to differ from the “Euratom” project under 
consideration by the European Coal and 
Steel Community” in that it did not call 
for any central agency to deal with the pro 
duction and distribution of fissionable ma- 
terials and nuclear equipment, and no 
purchases or sale monopoly was envisaged. 
‘Fhe OEEC plan included a steering board 
for nuclear energy and a bureau of control 
to coordinate national policies and provide 
necessary safeguards; there would be no 
common budget, each country being re- 
quired to make contributions whenever it 
wished to participate in a joint project.” 


Other Matters 


During the period under review, OREC 
member countries were reported to have 
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taken steps toward further trade liberaliza- 
tions which had been decided by the Coun- 
cil in January 1955;° while for some 
member countries the new liberalization 
measures were reported to be hardly more 
than a formality, since they had already 
eliminated import restrictions to the re 
quired extent, other countries, notably Aus- 
tria, Norway, France and Denmark, had so 
far liberalized only about 75 percent of their 
total OEEC imports, and further liberaliza 
tion was expected to present them with 
difficult decisions.” 

During the period under review, it was 
announced that the three Benelux countries 
(Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem 
bourg) would be considered as a single unit 
insofar as intra-European trade was con 
cerned; the three countries were to fulfill 
their future obligations in respect of trade 
liberalization by the adoption of joint 
measures.” 


European Payments Union 


Settlements in EPU for the period from 
July 1955 through December 1955 continued 
to show the German Federal Republic with 
the largest net surplus; the United King 
dom began the period with large monthly 
deficits, which however diminished some 
what during the period under review. Italy, 
which showed monthly surpluses in the 
earlier months, had the largest cumulative 
deficit for the last three the 
period; the position of France moved in a 
direction roughly parallel to that of Italy. 
Sweden, which showed a surplus for each 
month except November, ended the six 
month period with a small cumulative sur 
plus, while Belgium and Luxembourg re- 
tained strong creditor positions, Other 
members fluctuated from monthly surpluses 
to deficits.” 
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Organization of American States 


Council 

During the period from September 16, 
1954 through December 15, 1954, the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) took a number of administrative 
and budgetary decisions among which were 
the following: 1) At a meeting on Septem- 
ber 16, 1954, the Council decided to post 
pone until 1955 the Second Meeting of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council and the 
Inter-American Meeting of Ministers of 
Education, the exact date of the meetings to 
be determined by the Council in consulta- 
tion with the government of Brazil since 
the meetings would be held in that country.’ 
2) On October 20, 1954, the Council de- 
cided to include the representative of Chile 
on the Committee on Juridical-Political 
Matters, thereby increasing the membership 
of the committee to fourteen, 3) On Novem- 
ber 17, 1954, the Council elected Dr. José A. 
Mora (Uruguay) Chairman, and Dr. José 
Ramén Rodriguez (Dominican Republic) 
Vice-Chairman for 1954-1955. 4) Under a 
resolution adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 15, 1954, the chairmen or vice-chair- 
men of special committees were to be 
included in the membership of the General 
Committee, and ex-chairmen of the Council 
who were still members might participate 
and vote in the discussions of the General 
Committee.” 5) On December 15, 1954, the 
Council also approved the 
plan of the Inter-American Travel Con- 
gresses submitted by the Fifth Inter-Ameri 


organization 


can Travel Congress.’ 


Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council 

The Fourth Extraordinary Meeting of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (LA-ECOSOC) was held concur- 
rently with a meeting of ministers of f- 
nance or economy of OAS member states 


1 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
VI, p. 290. 
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in Rio de Janeiro from November 22 to 
December 2, 1954. The meeting was at- 
tended by all OAS member states, an 
observer from Canada, international and 
non-governmental organizations, and the 
following non-American countries which 
had been especially invited to the meeting: 
Belgium, France, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and Yugoslavia. After electing 
Dr. Eugenio Gudin (Brazil) president of 
the assembly, the work of the ministers of 
finance or economy was distributed among 
three working committees on international 
trade, economic development, and proce- 
dures in economic cooperation. During the 
plenary sessions the delegates adopted 48 
resolutions. 

In regard to transportation, among other 
matters the Council 1) agreed to convoke 
in 1955 an inter-American port and harbor 
conference; 2) recommended to member 
states that they abolish taxes on passenger 
fares that had been applied only to specific 
areas of the American hemisphere; 3) de- 
cided to prepare a long-range program 
which would serve as the basis for recom- 
mendations dealing with the development 
of river and inland-waterway navigation in 
the American states; 4) recommended the 
launching of national campaignis in all the 
American states for the development of 
tourism; and 5) again requested member 
governments to provide IA-ECOSOC, at 
the earliest possible date, with information 
on their transportation requirements in the 
event of an emergency. 

On the subject of economic development, 
the Council took inter alia the following 
decisions: 1) It recommended that member 
states make a greater effort to increase the 
consumption of raw materials, foodstuffs, 
and manufactured goods produced in the 
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American hemisphere. 2) It recommended 
to the Pan American Union that it carry on 
an extensive campaign of disseminating in- 
formation on economic development prob- 
lems and on their possible solutions through 
inter-American economic cooperation; OAS 
was requested to take the necessary steps to 
authorize and finance such a campaign. 3) 
It decided in accordance with a resolution 
approved at the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference’ that the OAS Program of Techni- 
cal Cooperation should be considered to be 
one of the continuing activities of OAS, and 
that all member states should contribute to 
the financing of the program, their contri- 
butions to cover its total cost. 4) It urged 
member states to give preferential attention, 
in programming their economic develop 
ment, to the preparation and improvement 
of comprehensive national plans for the dis 
covery and evaluation of their natural re 
5) It recommended a) that the 
governments of the American countries 
prepare economic development programs, 
bearing in mind the resolutions and recom 
mendations approved by OAS, the UN and 
the specialized agencies, and the experience 
gained by countries that had already adopted 
such programs, 6) that periodic meetings 
be held, attended by the ministers of finance 
or economy of the American states, to con 
sider the results obtained through economic 
development programs and to propose per 
tinent measures of inter-American coopera 
tion, and ¢) that the collaboration of the 
Executive Secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (ECLA) be 
requested in preparing and holding such 
meetings. 6) It resolved to incorporate 
into the OAS Program of Technical Co- 
operation a special project, to be drafted by 
the Coordinating Committee on Technical 
Assistance, for the economic development 
of the under-developed countries. 7) It 
recommended to member states needing 
immigration for their economic develop- 
ment that they adopt measures to intensify 
immigration, especially the immigration of 


sources, 


technical experts in agriculture and indus 
try, and that they simplify as much as 
possible the administrative procedures for 
the admission of immigrants. 8) It decided 
to create a committee of experts, composed 
of representatives of the central banks of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
and of the Secretariat of ECLA, to study 
and present to OAS member states within 
six months from the establishment of the 
committee, a plan for a regional financial 
system. Other resolutions on economic de 
velopment covered such subjects as meas 
ures to increase employment, information 
on investments in Latin America, partici 
pation of international credit institutions in 
the promotion of economic development in 
Latin America, consultation and coopera 


central banks of the 


tion among the 
American countries in order to deal with 
temporary difficulties in their balance of 
payments, measures to decrease the effects 


of world economic fluctuations, and taxa 
tion and tax treaties, 

In regard to economic cooperation the 
Council among other matters recommended 
1) that American 
brought its economic problems before 1A 
ECOSOC, the Council should recommend 
measures, including those of international 
cooperation, to solve those problems; 2) that 
a Special Committee on Bananas be estab 
lished within [A-ECOSOC, as an intergov 
ernmental cooperation measure; 3) that 
the Special Committee on Coffee of IA 
ECOSOC make a detailed study of the 
world coffee situation and its prospects for 
the future, and if the study should show 
the possibility of adopting measures of in 
ternational cooperation capable of appre 
ciably reducing the range of fluctuations in 
the price of coffee and keeping them within 
limits satisfactory for producers and con 
sumers, the Special Committee should pre 
pare draft texts suitable for attaining that 
objective, to be submitted for consideration 
to member states affected by the problem; 


whenever an state 


* For a summary of the Tenth Inter-American Conference, see International Organization, VIII, p. 604-610 
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4) that governments of OAS member 
states instruct their representatives in the 
agencies of the UN and OAS to cooperate 
in the formation of world-wide or regional 
plans or measures that would contribute to 
the solution of the problems that resulted 
from the instability of the prices of agri- 
cultural products and from the accumula- 
tion of their surpluses; 5) that the UN 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade study measures that might prevent 
prices of basic products from dropping be- 
low levels considered critical; and 6) that 
member states take such measures as might 
be appropriate to remove any discrimina- 
tory practices existing in their economic 
relations with one another. Other resolu- 
tions on economic cooperation dealt with 
such subjects as standards of economic co- 
operation, the development of inter-Ameri 
can trade, the preparation of a multilateral 
agreement for the establishment of an en 
tity to encourage and promote inter-Ameri 
can cooperation in the fields of industrial 
technology and productivity, and financing 
and technical assistance for regional eco 
nomic integration projects.’ 

Other activities of IA-ECOSOC during 
the period under review included the fol- 
lowing: 1) On October 21, 1954, the Coun- 
cil approved a resolution requesting OAS 
member states to announce their contribu- 
tions for 1955 to the UN Special Account 
for Technical Assistance during the Fourth 
Extraordinary Meeting; at the same meet- 
ing, the Council a4) took note of a report 
submitted by the Committee on Technical 
Cooperation setting levels for the contribu- 
tions to be made by member states for the 
1955 Program of Technical Cooperation, 
and 6) requested member states to adjust 
their contributions as far as possible to the 
levels suggested in the report. 2) On No 
vember 4, 1954, the Council decided to 
extend the authority of the Coordinating 
Committee on Technical Assistance in order 


* Annals... , cited above, p. 247-289 


* See this issue, p. 442 


that the committee might continue to carry 
out the Program of Technical Cooperation 
until a decision had been reached on the 
program for 1955, with the restriction that 
the committee could not obligate funds ex- 
cept for projects already started. 3) On 
November 4, 1954, the Council approved a 
report submitted by the Committee on So- 
cial Cooperation which recommended that 
studies be made in member countries on 
labor conditions; the first topic recom- 
mended for study was accident prevention 
and industrial safety, some of the other topics 
being hours of work, labor unions and wage 
structures; the Council requested member 
states to decide by January 15, 1955 whether 
or not they wanted to carry out the studies 
proposed in the report. 4) On November 
4, 1954, the Council elected Dr. César 
Bunge as its Chairman for 1954-1955 and 
Mr. Armando C. Amador (Mexico) as 
Vice-Chairman for the same period.’ 


Other Matters 

The Sixth Pan American Highway Con 
gress met in Caracas, Venezuela from July 
11 through 23, 1954, and was attended by 
official delegations from nineteen of the 
American states. After electing Dr. Julio 
Bacalao Lara (Venezuela) president of the 
Congress, five working committees were e¢s- 
tablished to deal with 1) international af 
fairs, 2) highway education, 3) design, 
construction and maintenance of highways, 
4) legislation, administration, financing and 
economics in highway construction, and 5) 
highway operation and safety. It was de- 
cided that the Seventh Pan American High- 
way Congress would be held in Panama 
1957- The Congress 
adopted an additional 52 
various aspects of the Pan American High- 
way, including an organization plan of the 
Pan American Highway Congresses which 
was approved by the Council of OAS on 
December 15, 1954.” 


City, Panama in 


resolutions on 


® lbid., p. 249, 291-257 
* lbid., p. 309-528. 





SEATO 


Southeast Asian Defense Treaty Organization 


Council 

The second meeting of the Council of the 
Southeast Asian Defense Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) was held in Karachi, 
Pakistan from March 6 through 8, 1956, 
under the chairmanship of Hamidul Haq 
Chowdhury, Foreign Minister of Pakistan.’ 
The meeting was attended by the foreign 
ministers of the eight member states: Aus- 
tralia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom 
and United States. In the communique is- 
sued at the close of the session,’ the Council 
maintained that SEATO had made a nota- 
ble contribution to the maintenance of peace 
in southeast Asia and the southwest Pacific. 
Council members affirmed that their coun- 
tries would never commit aggression and 
that their cooperation under SEATO was di- 
rected toward mutual defense and the main- 
tenance of peace. In regard to political 
developments in southeast Asia, the Coun- 
cil noted with satisfaction reports of the 
steps being taken toward establishing full 
self-government and independence for Ma- 
laya within the United Kingdom, and the 
further progress in the development of free 
political institutions in the region, particu- 
larly in regard to Cambodia, Laos and the 
Republic of Vietnam which, although not 
members of SEATO, were under its pro- 
tection. 

The Council also noted that steady eco 
nomic progress had been achieved by the 
members of SEATO and by Cambodia, 
Laos, and the Republic of Vietnam; the 
foreign ministers stated that assistance from 
member states had contributed markedly 
to this desirable development. The Council 


particularly welcomed the fact that United 
States allocations for economic aid to Asian 
SEATO members had almost quadrupled 
in the two fiscal years since the Treaty had 


been signed. The Council approved the 

1 For information on the first meeting of the foreign 
ministers of SEATO, see International Organization 
1X, p. 306-307; for information on intervening activi 
ties, see ibid., p. 91-592 


plans of the Committee of Economic Ex 
perts to continue their studies of the 
economic problems involved in SEATO 
commitments and to undertake new studies. 
Concerning communist subversion, the 
Council declared that member states had 
made much progress in cooperating among 
themselves to combat subversive activities. 
The foreign ministers felt that the com 
munist tactics of political and economic in- 
filtration were being more widely used. 
They particularly deplored statements and 
interventions by Soviet leaders, which ac 
cording to the communique were “designed 
to increase tension and promote division in 
the Asian communities and among other 
nations of the free world”. The Council 
noted that member states had significantly 
improved the quality of their security 
forces, and that the SEATO Committee of 
Security Experts had provided an increas 
ingly useful forum for cooperation against 
subversive activities. They also approved 
the intention of the Council representatives, 
within the terms of their existing directives, 
to give high priority in 1956, where appro 
priate, to joint action by member states in 
counteracting subversive activities, 

In the military field, the Council de 
clared that the defense forces of the member 
states in Asia had greatly improved since 
the signing of SEATO, and that member 
governments had assisted one another on an 
increasing scale in the training and equip- 
ping of these forces, They asserted that 
through its military advisers SEATO had 
begun planning for the coordinated use of 
the forces in collective self-defense and that 
a number of joint military exercises had 
been held during 1955 and early 1956. The 
Council agreed on the desirability of main- 
taining certain of their military forces at 
levels of mobility and combat effectiveness 
as a deterrent to aggression. The foreign 


* Por the text of the communique, see Department 


of State Bulletin, XXXIV, p. 447-449 
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ministers declared that their governments 
recognized that the sovereignty of Pakistan 
extended up to the Durand Line, the inter- 
national boundary between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, and that the Pakistan borders 
were within the protection of SEATO. 
According to press reports, the Pakistan 
delegate had emphasized during the ses- 
sions the potential danger to Pakistan from 
Soviet encouragement of the Afghanistan 
border claims; he had also asserted that 
$40,000,000 of the $100,000,000 which the 
Soviet Union was giving Afghanistan was 
to be used to purchase arms, the first ship- 
ment of which, it was reported, had already 
arrived in Afghanistan from Czechoslo- 
vakia. According to the same source, 
Pakistan had invited some SEATO officers 
to tour its side of the frontier to examine 
the situation.” The Council also affirmed 
the need for an early settlement of the 
Kashmir question, through the UN or by 
direct negotiations. It was reported that 
the Pakistan representative had repudiated 


the objections of certain members to a dis- 
cussion of Kashmir, claiming that Soviet 
intervention in India’s favor had made it 


an international issue." 

According to the communique, the fol- 
lowing organizational decisions were taken: 
1) It was decided to establish a permanent 
working group composed of an officer 
from the staff of each Council representa- 
tive and to establish a full-time Executive 
Secretariat to replace the provisional Secre 
tariat provided by Thailand. 2) A research 
service center was to be established in Bang- 
kok under the Council representatives to 
produce, for the benefit of member govern 
ments and of bodies set up within the 
SEATO framework, reports of communist 
activities. 3) The public relations office in 
Bangkok was to be expanded and a cultural! 
relations office established to carry out new 
programs in these fields. 4) An economic 
officer was to be appointed to facilitate the 


"New York Times, March 11, 1996; The Times 


(London), March 7, 1956 
* lbid. 


work in the economic field; he was to work 
closely with and under the direction of the 
Council representatives. 5) Organization 
costs were to be met from a common 
budget. 

It was reported that two weeks after the 
Council meeting, India protested to all the 
SEATO countries against the “impropriety” 
of discussion of the Kashmir dispute by the 
Council of SEATO. Mr. Nehru, Indian 
Prime Minister, stated that the Council's 
action had “confirmed our worst apprehen- 
sions about the organization which it repre- 
sents”. He also maintained that the Coun- 
cil’s reference to Kashmir meant that “a 
military alliance is backing one country 
namely, Pakistan—in its disputes with 
India”,’ 


Other Matters 


The first annual report of the SEATO 
Council issued during early March stated 
that in the economic field there had been 
significant progress and that apart from 
military aid, under mutual assistance pro- 
grams more than $700 million had been 
made available to SEATO members; in the 
military field, forces had been modernized, 
re-equipped, and more intensively trained. 
Military assistance from the United States 
to Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand 
under bilateral arrangements had been in- 
creased. In regard to communist subversion, 
the report stated that progress had been 
made to counteract it although subversion 
“remains a major threat to the area”. The 
report mentioned “very disquieting” evi- 
dence of north Vietnam efforts to infiltrate 
south Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Fi- 
nally, the report claimed that SEATO had 
given the area an element of security in- 
dispensable to economic, social and cultural 
progress and had been an effective stabiliz 
ing influence. 

The first large-scale military exercise of 
SEATO was held near Bangkok, Thailand 


* The Times (London), March 21, 1956 
* lbid., March 2, 1956; New York Times, March 2, 
1956 
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from February 15 through 17, 1956. Of 
the. SEATO members, only France and 
Pakistan did not participate actively in the 
military exercise called “Firm Link” to in- 
dicate the close-knit ties among SEATO 
countries. According to press reports, the 
maneuvers were expected to show potential 
communist aggressors in southeast Asia 
how quickly the United States and its Asian 
allies could concentrate far-flung forces in 
strength, should the necessity arise. It was 
further reported that the exercise was also 
intended to counteract the growth of neu- 
tralist feeling in Pakistan, the Philippines 
and Thailand. The main feature of the 
land, sea and air maneuvers was a demon- 
stration landing by United States airborne 
troops around Bangkok. The United King- 
dom, which at first had been reluctant to 
take part in the exercise, fully participated 
with sea, land and air forces. The press 
reported a charge made by the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic that the SEATO military 
exercise was intended to bring Asia to the 
“brink of war”, and that the maneuvers had 
been held to “conduct provocations against 
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the Chinese and all the Asian peoples”. 

Other SEATO activities during the 
period under review included the follow- 
ing: 1) staff representatives of the military 
advisers from member states met at Hono- 
lulu from November 1 to 15, 1955;' 2) the 
Committee of Economic Experts met at 
Bangkok beginning on January 12, 1956 to 
review the economic problems which con 
fronted various member governments and 
to seck the best means of solving them by 
cooperation among the SEATO countries; 
3) the Committee on Information, Cultural, 
Education and Labor Activities held a meet- 
ing in Bangkok beginning January 16, 1956 
to make recommendations on improving 
the cooperative effort of SEATO in these 
fields;’ and 4) the committee to combat sub 
version held a week-long meeting, begin 
ning September 12, 1955 attended by 48 
military and 19 civilian delegates.” 

It was reported that Malaya’s chief min 
ister (Rahman) stated on March 27, 1956 
that he felt Malaya should consider joining 
SEATO and that “we cannot go one way 


and Thailand another”. 


Warsaw Collective Security Pact 


Political Consultative Committee 

The Political Consultative Committee es 
tablished under the Warsaw collective secu- 
rity treaty held its first meeting in Prague 
on January 27 and 28, 1956. In addition 
to representatives of the eight signatory 
powers (Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania and the Soviet 
Union), an observer from the People’s Re 
public of China attended the meeting. 
According to press reports, a declaration 
was issued at the close of the two-day meet- 
ing in which an immediate big-power agree 
ment to exclude nuclear weapons from the 
equipment of any armies stationed in Ger- 
many was proposed, The declaration said 


t [bid., February 7, 15, 16, and 18, 1996 
* Department of State Bulletin, XXXIII, p. 895-896 
® [bid., XXXIV, p. 207-208. 


that the Warsaw powers noted a basi 
change in the international situation and 
the existence of possibilities for its further 
improvement; while in Europe the contin 
ued armament of the western powers and 
the remilitarization of Germany made it 
essential for the signatories to ensure their 
own safety, at the same time they intended 
to work constantly for a system of collective 
security and general disarmament. Specifi- 
cally, the declaration renewed an earlier 
Soviet proposal for a European collective 
security system and the establishment of a 
zone to include all Germany, where arms 
and troops would be limited and controlled. 
In the meantime, it recommended that non 


” New York Times, September 14, 1955 
" Ibid., March 28, 1956 
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aggression pacts should be made between 
states, and in general a start should be 
made to improve relations between states, 
irrespective of their existing or eventual 
membership in one or another military bloc. 
A communique issued with the declaration 
announced that the newly created army of 
the German Democratic Republic had been 
formally accepted into the command of 
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Marshal Ivan S. Konev, supreme comman- 
der of the Warsaw treaty military structure. 
The treaty powers also agreed to form a 
permanent commission, to be established in 
Moscow, to unify their foreign policy, and a 
secretariat on which all eight powers would 
be represented. The Consultative Commit- 
tee further agreed to meet whenever the 
need arose, but at least twice a year. 


guing of treaty, see International 
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Bank for International Settlements 


The twenty-fifth annual report of the 
Bank for International Settlements was 
made public in June 1955.’ In reviewing 
the period April 1, 1954—-March 31, 1955, 
the report noted that 1954 had been a 
fundamentally prosperous year; in most 
countries of Europe the volume of produc- 
tion had continued to increase during 1954, 
and in the United States and Canada out- 
put had begun to rise again in the second 
half of the year and had continued to in- 
crease in the early months of 1955. The 
progress had been all the more notable since 
it had been achieved concurrently with an 
unusual degree of over-all price stability and 
without any resurgence of major balance-of- 
payments difficulties; in these respects the 
conditions prevailing in 1954 had been a 
continuation of those of the two preceding 
years. In discussing the 1953-1954 reces- 
sion in the United States and the recovery 
which had taken place in the United States 
since the autumn of 1954, the report out 
lined the forces and policies which it felt 
had enabled the recession to be halted effec- 
tively and fairly rapidly: 1) the great 
wealth and liquidity of the United States 
economy; 2) the operation of various “auto- 
matic stabilizers”, such as income tax and 
unemployment insurance, which had not 
been dependent upon new policy decisions, 
but had come into operation of their own 
accord; 3) other factors conducive to stabil- 
ity, such as long-term borrowing, the in- 
surance of individual bank deposits against 
loss to the depositor up to $10,000, and the 
system of margin requirements which had 
been introduced in 1934; 4) special steps 
taken by the authorities in the field of fiscal 
and credit policy; and 5) the continued 
economic expansion in western Europe. 


‘Bank for International Settlements, Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report, ist April 1954-311 March 19535, 
Basle, June 13, 1955; for a summary of the previous 


The report listed a number of clements 
which it felt had contributed to the vigorous 
upswing in Europe notwithstanding the 
United States recession: 1) Monetary confi 
dence had been generally restored because 
of the growth of supplies, which had helped 
to hold down prices, and the application of 
flexible monetary policies; the resultant in 
crease in domestic savings had formed the 
basis for the financing of an expanding 
volume of investment. 2) The progress 
made towards domestic balance had led to 
an improvement in balance-of-payments 
positions, thereby permitting not only a 
relaxation of foreign exchange controls but 
also an increase in trade liberalization; this 
had provided the basis for a new expansion 
of trade, especially among the members of 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. During the period under re 
view western Europe had also become less 
dependent on supplies from the dollar area; 
on the other hand, United States imports 
from western Europe had been fairly high 
even in 1954 and had actually increased in 
the second half of the year, reaching during 
the year as a whole a level twice as high as 
in 1948. 3) In almost all countries of 
western Europe a satisfactory balance be 
tween costs and prices had been maintained. 
4) The continued growth in the foreign 
exchange earnings of the western countries, 
with only a few exceptions, from the begin 
ning of 1953 to the middle of 1954, had 
resulted in a considerable increase in the 
liquidity of banks and business firms and 
had enabled several of the central banks to 
lower their official discount rates. 5) The 
improvement in real income had provided 
the basis for increased saving; the report 
pointed out that during the period under 
Organization, IX, 
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review there had been a noticeable shift in 
the distribution of consumer outlay in favor 
of the purchase of durable and semi-durable 
goods; in order to prevent an excessive 
amount of resources from being devoted to 
these lines of production, measures had 
been taken in some countries to limit in- 
stallment credit for the purchase of such 
goods. 

According to the report, the economic 
progress made in western Europe during the 
years 1953 and 1954 had made a deep im 
pression on public opinion, with the result 
that Europe's fear of being quite vulnerable 
to fluctuations of even moderate proportions 
in United States business activity had de 
creased, and countries outside the United 
States, both in Europe and in some other 
parts of the world, had acquired more con 
fidence in their own economic strength. 
The increased confidence felt by European 
countries both in their own strength and in 
economic trends and policies in the United 
States, including confidence in United 
States adherence to its more liberal foreign 
trade policy, had the effect of encouraging 
them in their efforts to maintain sound 
internal conditions and restore a healthy 
system of international trade and payments. 
Progress had been made during 1954 in 
liberalizing dollar imports and in simplify 
ing exchange-rate structures. 

The body of the report dealt in some 
detail with the following aspects of the 
international economic situation: 1) finan 
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cial policy and the growth of trade; 2) 
flexible prices and over-all stability; 3) for- 
eign trade; 4) foreign exchange markets; 
5) gold production and monetary reserves; 
6) credit and money in 1954-1955; 7) the 
European Payments Union; and 8) current 
activities of the Bank. 

In conclusion, the report stated that “the 
price stability which has prevailed for some 
three years now has been accompanied by 
an extraordinarily high rate of industrial 
expansion in Europe. In most countries all 
the available manpower is by now fully em- 
ployed and, for this reason alone, it is 
unlikely that the recent rate of expansion 
can be maintained all along the line.” In 
order to avoid an economic recession, the 
report stated that countries should apply 
realistic financial policies, and real efforts 
should be made to remove remaining arti- 
ficial restrictions and excessive disparities 
which were impairing international eco- 
nomic relations and were the cause of the 
existing discriminations between monetary 
areas. 

In an annex to the annual report the his- 
tory of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments during its first 25 years was given 
in detail. The annex included information 
on 1) the origin, objectives and organiza- 
tion of the Bank; 2) its early operations; 
3) its problems and activities during World 
War II; 4) its post-war operations; 5) its 
trustee and agency functions; and 6) its 
economic and monetary research. 


Consultative Committee on Economic Development in South 
and Southeast Asia 


The seventh meeting of the Consultative 
Committee on Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan) 
was held in Singapore from October 17 to 
21, 1955, attended by the original members 
(Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan and the United King- 
dom, together with Malaya and British 


* Ibid., p. 206. 


Boraco), and by representatives of more 
recent member countries, Cambodia, Laos, 
Vietnam, the United States, Burma, Nepal, 
Indonesia, Japan, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land. The United Kingdom announced at 
the meeting that it had decided to increase 
its commitment for technical assistance to 
Colombo Plan members to £7 million over 
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the seven years beginning in April 1956, 
and the representative for the United States 
announced that his government had offered 
to establish in south or southeast Asia a 
center for nuclear research and training 
which would include a research reactor and 
a small power reactor. A communique is- 
sued at the conclusion of the meeting men- 
tioned the increasing degree of self-help in 
the economic development of the region, 
and stressed the need to encourage private 
investment in the area. It was further an- 
nounced that it had been decided at the 
meeting to extend the Colombo Plan, previ- 
ously scheduled to end in 1957, until 1961.’ 

The annual report adopted at the close of 
the meeting’ reviewed developments during 
the previous year and progress expected 
during the coming year. During 1954- 
1955, it stated, most countries of the area 
had maintained and a few had surpassed 
the rate of progress reviewed in the previ- 
ous report. Precise data on national income 
for the year 1954-1955 were not available, 
but other economic indicators showed that 
there had been a noticeable rise in the na- 
tional income and output in most countries 
of the area, and in some the rise in income 
had exceeded the rate of population growth. 
Industrial and production and 
power generation, in particular, registered 
notably higher increases than in the previous 
year. Progress was uneven between coun- 
tries in the area, however, and in a few 
countries there had been some setback in 
the financial situation, caused largely by a 
fall in their export prices. 

The report went on to review the course 
of development expenditure by sectors in 
most of the member countries; development 
outlay in all sectors had continued to in- 
crease in the preceding two years, it stated. 
Agriculture, including irrigation and multi- 
purpose projects, had as usual attracted 
more than two-fifths of the total, the share 
of transport and communications had re- 


mineral 


1 Chronology of International Events, XI, p. 675, 
714; New York Times, October 19 and 21, 1955 

3 The Colombo Plan; The Fourth Annual Report of 
the Consultative Committee for Co-operative Economic 


mained at about one-quarter of the total, 
and despite some financial stringencics, the 
expenditure devoted by the countries to in 
creasing the low standards of public health, 
education and housing had also remained at 
about one-quarter of the total. Turning to 
private investment, the report stated that 
while the Colombo Plan countries neces 
sarily focused primarily on public invest 
ment and development, the important role 
of private investment and enterprise should 
not be underestimated, Government de 
velopment expenditures had in many coun 
tries provided some stimulus to private 
enterprise and investment, not only by pro- 
viding basic facilities such as power, trans 
port and communications but also by 
raising the demand for industrial and agri 
cultural products; in a number of countries, 
steps had also been taken to encourage pri 
vate enterprise through tax incentives, re 
duction of import duties on capital goods, 
financial and other 
Countries in the area had also taken further 


assistance, measures. 


Steps to encourage investment ot private 


foreign capital; taxation and other conces 
sions granted to domestic investors were 


equally applicable to foreign investors, and 
ordinarily full facilities were available for 


original capital, profits 


repatriation of 
ploughed back and capital gains. 

The report observed that despite an ac 
celeration of development, the financing of 
investment and other outlays had, with 
some conspicuous exceptions, been some 
what less difficult than anticipated; in a 
number of countries the internal and exter 
nal financial position had eased during the 
year as a result of the improvement in terms 
of trade and an expanding world demand 
for raw materials. Ceylon, Indonesia, Ma 
laya and Borneo had all experienced sub 
stantially better terms of trade. On the 
other hand, the principal rice-exporting 
countries—Burma and Thailand, and to 
some extent Vietnam and Cambodia—had 
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suffered a substantial deterioration in their 
terms of trade, since although the free 
world market price of rice had been some- 
what firmer in the first half of 1955, rice 
prices as a whole had declined sharply dur- 
ing the year. However, most countries in 
the area had been able to avoid substantial 
resort to deficit financing. The substantial 
amounts of external capital raade available 
by contributing governments, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment and other institutions had been of 
appreciable assistance to the countries of 
the Colombo Plan area in furthering their 
development programs, the report stated. 
Turning to problems of future develop 
ment, the report listed the following as some 
of the major issues: 1) recent experience 
had brought out once again the wide differ- 
ences noted at the seventh annual meeting 
existing in the economic situations of the 
different countries; 2) considerable progress 
made and some of the earlier 


had been 
plans were showing results, but much more 


remained to be done and some of the future 
tasks would be even harder; 3) while the 
need for outside capital remained, the close- 
ly related problem of mobilizing domestic 
resources was of paramount importance, 
for both public and private capital, and for 
development in the public as well as the 
private sector; and 4) the common eco 
nomic problems calling for cooperation of 
all countries in the region, possibly in new 
ways, had been thrown into sharper focus. 
Of the many differences that existed in the 
position of the different countries, two in 
particular were notable: 1) wide differences 
from country to country prevailed in such 
factors as the diversity and stability of ex 
ports, the dependence on imports for cur- 
rent consumption, capital inflow or out 
flow, and the size of reserves in relation to 
turnover; and 2) countries in the area dif 
fered widely in the degree to which they 
had been able to organize their develop 
ment. 

Progress in development left much to be 
accomplished, the report continued, when 


compared with the fundamental problem of 
raising the living standards of a rapidly 
increasing population; current levels of per 
capita food consumption, though substan- 
tially higher than in the early post-war 
years, were lower than before World War 
Il and below accepted standards of nutri- 
tion. The rapid growth of population char- 
acteristic of the region was a fact of singular 
importance for the future development of 
the area and the improvement of its living 
standards. Furthermore, the report noted, 
it was becoming clear that in many cases 
increased output so far had owed more to 
the greater and more efficient utilization of 
existing capacity than to any appreciable 
increase in capacity, and further increases 
were therefore likely to require a propor- 
tionately greater effort. The report also 
stressed the difficulties experienced in a 
number of countries in expanding domestic 
budgetary resources; internally, owing part- 
ly to a time-lag between investment outlay 
on large-scale projects and the return in 
increased output and incomes, tax receipts 
had often been slow to rise, and the reliance 
frequently placed on external trade not only 
for foreign exchange but also in some cases, 
through import and export duties, for inter- 
national budgetary revenues, led to difficul- 
ties when prices for exported products fell 
or restrictions had had to be imposed on 
imports. The operation of those internal 
and external factors could lead, the report 
stated, to a vicious circle, with development 
checked for lack of financial resources while 
resources remained low for lack of develop- 
ment. In such circumstances, greater de 
velopment in the private sector could be- 
come very important; a vigorous and ex- 
panding private sector was an_ essential 
complement to the activities in the public 
sector, while the need for increased external 
capital remained as a crucial supplement to 
the direct efforts being made by the coun 
tries in the area. Different as the member 
countries were, it was clear that they had 
much in common and could profit by shar- 
ing their experiences; the extension through- 
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out the area of improved techniques of rice 
production was one example of that, and 
another was the successful operation by 
many countries of community development 
schemes. Cooperation was also possible in 
another way, the report stated; a conscious 
effort at diversification on the part of coun- 
tries depending on current export earnings, 
especially from one or two commodities, 
could in some cases lead to a temporary 
contraction in the total volume of trade. It 
was to be hoped that governments would 
take account of each other's development 
plans when drawing up their own, and 
would continue to use the annual meetings 
of the Consultative Committee as a clear 
ing-house of ideas and information. 

A report of the Council for Technical 
Cooperation in South and Southeast Asia 
on its activities for the year ending June 30, 
1955, was prepared at the Policy Session 
of the Council, held in Colombo in July 
1955. Member governments represented at 
the session were Australia, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Thailand, and the United 
Kingdom. Liaison officers from the UN 
Technical Assistance Board and the United 
States government also attended the meet- 
ings. 

During the year under review, the report 
stated, four main developments described in 
the previous annual report—increased flow 
of technical aid, creation of training facili 


ties in the area leading to a better balance 
between training abroad and training at 
home, growth of mutual aid among mem 
ber countries of the area as well as from 
countries outside, and greater utilization of 
technical assistance to promote economic 
development—had gained momentum. Dur 
ing 1954-1955, more trainees had been sent 
abroad under the Scheme than in any previ 
ous year, and the training had been more 
closely fitted to the needs of the develop 
ment projects; more experts had also come 
to the area, bringing with them more spe- 
cial equipment, than in any previous year. 
This expansion had been the first notable 
achievement of the Scheme, the report 
stated, and it had made possible the prog 
ress described in other areas. Coordination 
of the major assistance schemes was of 
great importance, and progress had been 
achieved in that respect during the period 
under review; natural coordination between 
the Colombo Plan Council, the UN Techni 
cal Assistance Board and the United States 
technical assistance program had brought 
about a large measure of cooperation. At 
the same time, the report stressed, the ulti 
mate responsibility for coordination rested 
with the government of each recipient coun 
try as it planned the role of technical as 
sistance in its development programs. 
Detailed statistical information on technical 
assistance in the Colombo Plan region was 
included in the report. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Common Assembly 

An extraordinary session of the Common 
Assembly of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC) was held in Stras- 
bourg from November 22 to 25, 1955; Mr. 
Pella (Italy) was re-elected president.’ Mr. 
Etzel, Vice President of the ECSC High 
Authority, reported that a Ruhr coal cartel 
was being broken up and three autonomous 


* The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme, 
Report for 1954-1955 by the Council for Technical 
Co-operation in South and South-East Asia, London, 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1955; for information 


sales organizations for Ruhr coal were being 
created in its stead. He declared that under 
the new arrangement the three sales agen 
cies would maintain independent policies 
and that the High Authority would super 
vise their activities to make sure that they 
did not violate the letter and spirit of Article 
65 of the ECSC Treaty, which was ECSC’s 
“antitrust law”. Mr. Etzel also reported 


on the previous report of the Council, see International 
Organization, 1X, p. 409-410 
' Council of Europe News, December 1955, p. 4 
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that substantial progress had been made 
toward breaking up a Belgian coal sales 
monopoly which had agreed to reorganize 
itself immediately in order to end infringe- 
ments upon the Treaty’s anti-cartel and fair 
trade codes. He was less optimistic about 
progress being made to eliminate a French 
national coal importing monopoly which 
prevented French coal consumers from buy- 
ing coal from ECSC countries through other 
organizations, In reply to Assembly criti 
cism concerning the High Authority's lack 
of action concerning the French monopoly, 
Mr. Etzel stated that a French decision was 
expected shortly regarding modification of 
the organization's status and that if the 
French government refused to conform with 
the Treaty, the High Authority would seek 
judicial action against the French govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Mayer, President of the High Au- 
thority, reported that over-all industrial 
activity within the Community for 1955 had 
increased 13 percent; for the same period 


steel production had increased 20 percent, 
energy consumption had increased 16.5 per 
cent, and coal output had increased only 
According to Mr. Mayer, the 
High Authority feared that the current rate 
the European economy 


2 percent. 


ol expansion ol 
might be suddenly slowed down because of 
the lack of enough power to meet new in 
dustrial demands. Mr. Pella opened debate 
in the Assembly by maintaining that “Our 
Assembly, which is the only European 
Parliament with deliberative powers, must 
find the means for assuming more of a role 
as a political body in the true sense of the 
word.” During the session an Assembly 
member (Poher) presented a report which 
urged the Assembly to exert more parlia 
mentary control over ECSC, Among the 
measures he suggested were the establish- 
ment of direct contact with the Commu 
nity’s Council of Ministers, the setting up 
of an inter-parliamentary group with the 


* Bulletin from the European Community for coal 


and steel, January 1956, p. 0-2. 
5 For a summary of the second joint meeting, see 


International Organization, IX, p. 411 


parliament of the United Kingdom, direct 
liaison with the parliaments of the six mem- 
ber countries, and annual debates on ECSC 
in each national parliament. 

A major debate took place on hours of 
work within ECSC, at the end of which a 
resolution was adopted unanimously except 
for one abstention. The resolution approved 
the general tendency in ECSC countries to 
reduce hours of work and recommended 
that the study initiated by the High Au- 
thority on working hours should not be 
limited to the iron and steel industries, but 
should also examine the reduction of work- 
ing hours in all the industries within 
ECSC’s competence, taking into account the 
particular circumstances of each country 
with a view to the progressive harmoniza 
tion of the legislation currently in force. 
Before adjourning, the Assembly decided to 
hold an extraordinary session beginning on 
March 12, 1956. 

Relations with the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe: On October 27, 
1955, the third joint session of the ECSC 
Common Assembly and the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe was 
held.” In opening the joint meeting, Mr. 
Mayer, President of the High Authority, 
reviewed current activities of the High Au- 
thority. Although admitting to difficulties 
in establishing the single market, he ex- 
pressed belief that no technical obstacles 
were insurmountable provided that “coun 
tries... have the necessary powers of deci 
sion, precise regulations for enforcing tran 
sitional measures, and a guarantee that new 
regulations are and will remain irrevocable” .’ 
He added that apprehensions on the part of 
“certain people” were frequently more difh 
cult to surmount than the obstacles them- 


selves. 


Council of Ministers 
On November 15, 1955, the ECSC Coun- 
cil of Ministers met at Luxembourg under 


* Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, December 1955, p. 6 
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the chairmanship of Mr. Westrick (German 
Federal Republic) and examined a Belgian 
proposal to introduce a five-day week into 
the iron and steel industries. The ministers 
approved the High Authority's action in 
setting up an ad hoc committee, including 
both its own experts and others, to study the 
matter. In regard to its relations with the 
Common Assembly, the Council of Ministers 
contended that the Assembly had no right 


of supervision over its activities.” 


High Authority 

On July 20, 1955, the High Authority 
outlawed a west German steel producers’ 
organization formed for the purpose of en 
suring deliveries of scrap iron and steel to 
ECSC firms. In handing down its ruling, 
the High Authority declared that the or 
ganization was a cartel whose operation 
violated the anti-trust provisions of the 
ECSC Treaty. The High Authority declared 
that the scrap-buying organization would 
tend to hinder competition more than it 
would help German steel producers.” Dur- 
ing the period under review the High 
Authority also notified the Italian and Lux 
embourg governments to halt Treaty viola 
tions. Italy was ordered to 1) abolish the 
levy of a 0.50 percent “administrative tax” 
on imports of coal, iron ore, iron and steel 
from other ECSC countries; 2) end discrimi 
nation against imports from other ECSC 
countries of raw materials, semi-finished 
goods, and finished goods for the Italian 
shipbuilding industry; and 3) suspend im- 
port duties on pig iron. Luxembourg was 
ordered to stop impeding trade in the single 
market by subjecting coal imports to license 
requirements. The High Authority took 
action after a Luxembourg firm had com 
plained that the Luxembourg government 
had refused its applications for import 
licenses.” 

* Council of Europe News, December 1955, p. 3; for 
a summary of the meeting of the Council of Ministers 
on February 11 and 12, 1956, see below, p. 446 

* Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, September-October 1955, p. 8 


' [hid., December 1995, p. 6 
* [hid., Pebruary 1996, p. 8 


French steelmakers, it was announced 
during the period under review, agreed to 
stop granting a rebate of 3.29 percent on the 
published price list of steel to all their 
French customers, after being ordered by 
the High Authority either to stop granting 
this discriminatory rebate or to grant it 
equally to all ECSC buyers of French steel.’ 
Transport specialists from Switzerland and 
the High Authority, it was further an 
nounced, were scheduled to meet in Berne 
to work out “through rates” for Commu 
nity rail trafhe through Switzerland.” Dur 
ing the same period the High Authority 
approved the program for 1956-1957 of its 
research committee for studies on silicosis, 
oxycarbonism, work at high temperatures, 
and methods of plant noise abatement, In 
October, 1955 the High Authority allocated 
$1,200,000 to be spent over a period of four 
years for research in industrial medicine and 
industrial safety fields.” 


Other Matters 


Counci of Association: On September 23, 
1955, the Treaty of Association between 
ECSC and the United Kingdom establish 
ing a Council of Association,” composed of 
four representatives of the United Kingdom 
and four of the High Authority, was ratified 
by the last of the ECSC countries.” The 
first meeting of the Council was held at 
Luxembourg on November 17 and 14, 1955, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Mayer, 
President of the High Authority. The 
head of the United Kingdom delegation 
(Thorneycroft) expressed satisfaction with 
the Treaty of Association, which he de 
clared was the logical outcome of the estab 
lishment of ECSC. He declared that al 
though the United Kingdom and ECSC 
might not always agree, they should be able 
to reach a better understanding of their 

* Ibid. 

Ibid, 

" [hid., Pebruary 1956, p. # 

" For « summary of the Treaty of 
international Organization, (1X, p. 415 
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mutual problems.” At the meeting the 
Council established its rules of procedure; 
agreed to set up working parties or commit- 
tees for coal, steel, and trade; and discussed 
the effect the United Kingdom's decision to 
reduce its coal exports after January 1, 1956 
would have on ECSC’s coal needs. High 
Authority officials expected, through nego- 
tiations in the Council, to avoid a sudden 
cutback in coal exports from the United 
Kingdom which would increase the winter 
pressure on European coal supplies.” 


Consultative Committee: During the 
period under review ECSC labor union rep- 
resentatives threatened to withdraw from 
the High Authority's Consultative Commit- 
tee because they felt that the High Authority 
had fallen behind in its Treaty obligation in 
the social field to workers within ECSC; 
they also claimed that the Consultative 
Committee had repeatedly failed to discuss 
social policy. A spokesman for the trade 
unions declared that the High Authority 
should 1) undertake more studies like its 
current one of comparing real wages be 
tween the ECSC countries; 2) set targets for 
its social policy as it had done for its eco- 
nomic policy; and 3) provide new possibili- 
ties for negotiation within ECSC by bring- 
ing employers and workers together to 
discuss specific questions.” 


Intergovernmental Committee: The work 
ing party set up by the Common Assembly 
of ECSC to study the possibility of extend- 
ing the powers and functions of the institu 
tions of ECSC met in Brussels on December 
19, 1955 to hear a report by Mr. Spaak ( Bel- 
gium) on the work of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee which was considering 
further steps towards western European eco- 
nomic integration in the fields of 1) the 
common market; 2) energy, including 
atomic energy; and 3) transport and public 
works.” In regard to atomic energy, he 


“ The Times (London), November 18, 1955. 

” Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, December 1955, p. 5; Council of Europe 
News, December 1955, p. 5 


stated that a draft would be submitted to 
the heads of delegations in January 1956 
proposing the creation of a European organi- 
zation “Euratom” which would have a 
monopoly on the purchase and sale of fissile 
material and would also possess considerable 
influence in regard to the pooling of research 
facilities and the separation of isotopes. 
Concerning the common market, he stated 
that the problem involved: 1) the progres- 
sive reduction of internal customs tariffs 
and the fixing of a common tariff with non- 
participating countries; 2) the abolition of 
quantitative restrictions; 3) investment in 
economically under-developed areas; and 4) 
the re-adaptation of labor. Mr. Spaak de- 
clared that according to current plans these 
objectives should be realized progressively 
over a period of from ten to fifteen years.” 
The Council of Ministers of ECSC met at 
Brussels on February 11 and 12, 1956 to 
consider an interim report presented by Mr. 
Spaak on the progress achieved by the Inter- 
governmental Committee. The foreign 
ministers agreed that it would probably take 
twelve years to accomplish the common 
market and that “Euratom” should be intro- 
duced as soon as possible. According to 
Mr. Spaak, an executive body was required 
if “Euratom” and the common market were 
to work effectively; he contended that the 
more moderate and flexible the organization 
agreed upon, the better would be the chance 
of its functioning well. Before concluding 
the session, the ministers proposed that a 
joint statement should be issued at the meet- 
ing of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC), scheduled to 
be held at the end of February, to the effect 
that the six ECSC countries were eager to 
cooperate on nuclear energy with OEEC, 
and that other countries outside ECSC could 
become full members of “Euratom” or could 
be associated in a less rigid way, on the lines 
of the existing Treaty of Association between 
the United Kingdom and ECSC. The 

“ Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, January 1956, p. 2-4. 
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Intergovernmental Committee was expected 
to complete its final report by March 15.” 
Another group working towards the 
further economic integration of Europe, es- 
pecially in the field of atomic energy, was 
formed in October 1955 by Jean Monnet, 
former President of the High Authority of 
ECSC, It was reported that leading political 
and trade union leaders, with the exception 
of those from the extreme nationalist right 
and the extreme communist left, had joined 
the group, called the Action Committee for 
a United Europe. It was further reported 
that parties whose leaders had joined the 
committee could command majorities in all 
the parliaments of the ECSC countries.” At 
a meeting of the Action Committee on Janu- 
ary 18, 1956, the members decided to submit 
a resolution to the parliaments of Belgium, 
France, the German Federal Republic, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands seeking 
parliamentary approval of a European 
atomic energy commission which would 
have a status similar to that of ECSC; it 
would share ECSC’s Common Assembly 
and Court, but would have its own council 
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of ministers and consultative committee of 
employers and workers in atomic produc- 
tion and consumers of atomic energy. The 
Action Committee further recommended 
that the proposed atomic energy commission 
have as its exclusive property all the “nu- 
clear combustibles” produced or imported 
by its members; a license issued by the com- 
mission would be required for all construc- 
tion and operation of nuclear installations. 
While under the plan the members would 
forego the right to make nuclear weapons; 
however, they would not be prevented from 
receiving them from the United States 
or United Kingdom under the common 
defense program of the North Atlantic al- 
liance. The resolution provided that mem- 
bership in the proposed commission would 
not be limited to ECSC members. Realiz- 
ing that for a long time the United King- 
dom had refused to accept supranational 
commitments, the Action Committee sug- 
gested that it might be closely associated 
with the organization without actually 
joining it.” 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


Council 

The Council of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
held its third session in Geneva from Octo- 
ber 17 to 22, 1956; prior to the session, the 
nine-member Executive Committee held a 
private session beginning on October 6, at 
which special reports from the ICEM 
Director, Harold H. Tittmann were con- 
sidered, and recommendations on a revised 
budget for 1955 as well as on proposed 
budgets for 1956 and 1957 were formu- 
lated.’ The focal point of debate at the 
Council’s session was the need to revise 
ICEM’s system of financing. In an opening 
address, Director Tittmann told the Coun- 


* Ibid., March 1956, p. 4; The Times (London), 


February 14, 1956. 
* Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, December 1956, p: 1-2. 


cil that ICEM.-assisted movements from 
Europe during 1955 would total approxi- 
mately 118,000, instead of the 142,000 esti- 
mated at the beginning of the year. The 
original budget of $46.5 million had been 
reduced to $42.7 million, and the deficit of 
$2.5 million had been greatly reduced; how- 
ever, a deficit for 1955 of more than 
$200,000 still remained, and he appealed to 
member countries who had not yet done so 
to make a contribution towards covering 
that deficit. In proposing a target for 1956 
of 125,900 migrants, Director Tittmann 
stressed the fact that ICEM faced a §2.7 
million deficit, urged member governments 
to make contributions sufficient to cover 


™) New York Times, January 18, 1956; ibid., January 
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11CEM Press Release 125, October 6, 1955; for 
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the program, and asked them to place the 
entire financing system of ICEM on a 
sounder basis. Director Tittmann further 
reported that it would be necessary for 
ICEM to reduce its grants for 1956 to vol- 
untary agencies working in the field of 
migration; per capita grants would be 
diminished from $80 in 1955 to $35 for 
migrants to North America and $75 per 
migrant for other destinations in 1956, he 
stated. The chairman of the Executive 
Committee (van Boetzelaer) informed the 
Council that the Executive Committee had 
originally planned to recommend a 1956 
program of 143,000 movements, but that 
target might have meant a $4 million 
deficit, and the target of 125,900 had had 
to be set instead. One United States dele- 
gate (Warren) concurred with the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee and with 
the ICEM Director in criticizing the exist- 
ing system of finance, and expressed the 
view that in order to balance its budget 
ICEM needed free funds unattached to 
specific movements, in order to have more 
freedom of action. Scott McLeod (United 
States) proposed the creation of a “third 
fund” as a means of solving ICEM'’s finan- 
cial problems; each member nation would 
contribute to the fund a sur equal to its 
assessment for the administrative budget. 
He anticipated that a free fund of $2.9 mil- 
lion could be raised, and that it could be 
used to cover the deficit or whatever other 
operational contingencies might arise. He 
himself, he stated, was prepared to suggest 
to the United States government that it con 
tribute $1 million, $228,000 higher than its 
administrative assessment. At the close of 
its debate on the program and budget, the 
Council took note of the proposed figures 
for 1956 and 1957 but postponed final deci- 
sion until its next session; a special working 
party, consisting of representatives of Argen- 
tina, Australia, Italy, the Netherlands and 
the United States, was established to explore 
all possibilities of putting ICEM finances on 
a sound basis. It was to report to the next 
session of the Council, and meanwhile, the 


attention of all member governments was 
drawn to the urgent necessity for additional 
contributions to implement the 1956 pro- 
gram. 

In his report to the Council on the ICEM 
program, Director Tittmann noted that the 
situation of the immediate postwar years, 
when large numbers of unskilled immi- 
grants could be absorbed in developing 
countries, no longer obtained; those coun- 
tries still needed more European immi- 
grants, but they could only absorb them if 
they brought with them skills and tech- 
niques which would augment the produc- 
tive equipment of the country. For that 
reason, Director Tittmann held the view 
that more of ICEM’s resources would have 
to be devoted to migration services which 
would promote future movement, for ex- 
ample, vocational training, placement, and 
employment market surveys in immigra- 
tion countries. During discussion of Direc- 
tor Tittmann’s report, the representatives of 
Switzerland, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Israel supported the view that migration 
services should be expanded, the representa- 
tive of Switzerland adding that an increase 
in those services would greatly reduce the 
rate of repatriation of unsuccessful mi- 
grants; as for the additional costs of such a 
program, he suggested that emigration and 
immigration countries who benefitted di- 
rectly should make the needed contribu- 
tions. Other delegates, among them those 
of Australia and Venezuela, suggested that 
it would be unwise to exaggerate the extent 
of the problem of returnees, and the repre- 
sentative of Venezuela wondered if ICEM 
would be fulfilling its primary function if 
it were to take the direction that migration 
should be qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive. 

Other actions taken by the Council at its 
third session included the following: 1) it 
elected to the Executive Committee for 1956 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and the 
United States; 2) it gave observer status to 
the Union of South Africa, represented for 
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the first time at an ICEM session; and 3) it 
approved by a vote of 20 to o with 4 absten- 
tions a resolution noting with satisfaction 
the announcement by Spain of its intention 
to seek membership in ICEM, and requested 
the ICEM Director to start negotiations as 
soon as possible with the government of 
Spain.’ 

The fourth session of the ICEM Council 
was held in Geneva from February 20 to 
24, 1956, following a week-long closed 
meeting of the Executive Committee. With 
Canada abstaining, the Council voted to es- 
tablish a special $3 million fund to meet 
the budgetary deficit for 1956; the fund was 
to consist of increases in per capita con 
tributions related to movements from send 
ing and receiving countries, and free 
contributions unrelated to movement totals. 
At the close of the session, the fund was 
reported well established; thirteen member 
governments had made firm pledges to 
contribute to the fund and three others 
reported that definite word on their contri 
butions was still awaited from their govern 
ments. 

During discussion of a report on ICEM’s 
activities in 1955, Deputy Director Pierre 
Jacobsen called attention to the fact that 
ICEM had assisted the resettlement of 
29,323 refugees during that year, of whom 
almost 20,000 had been within the mandate 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees; he added that prospects for refugee 
resettlement in 1956 were very good, with 
a possible year's total of 27,000. ICEM’s 
over-all resettlement total for 1955 had been 
120,442, bringing the number of Europeans 
who had received migration assistance since 
February 1952 to 406,867. Deputy Director 
Jacobsen also announced, during the course 
of the session, that the total number of mi 
grants resettled in the first two months of 
1956 would equal the total for the first three 
months of 1955. 

A two-day debate on the role of ICEM 
under current economic conditions in Eu 


7ICEM Press Release 129, October 18, 1955; ibid 
130, October 18, 1955; ibid., 153, October 20, 1955; 
ibid., 134, October 21, 1955; ibid., 136, October 21, 
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rope, when levels of economic activity and 
employment were high, followed the re- 
marks of the representative of the United 
States (Warren), that while at the time 
when ICEM had been founded there had 
been an obvious need for international co- 
operation to deal with the urgent and ex 
plosive problem of surplus populations, at 
the time of the fourth Council session it was 
necessary to find a new interpretation of 
ICEM’s role to replace its original emer 
gency task. Otherwise it would be neces 
sary to face the possibility that ICEM was 
in fact only a temporary organization. Di- 
rector Tittmann replied that it was not 
sufficient to ensure that all the workers in 
a country were employed; it was necessary 
for them to feel that they lived in circum- 
stances which permitted them to use their 
full capacities, and that their children would 
have further opportunities for improving 
their conditions. Limitations of space in 
the Netherlands, landless refugee farmers 
in west Germany, and unemployment and 
underemployment in Greece and Italy were 
noted by the ICEM Director as continuing 
problems unsolved by current economic 
well-being. ICEM’s permanent role in pro- 
moting migration was also approved by a 
number of delegates on grounds that it con- 
tributed to the strength of the free world, 
both in western Europe and in countries of 
immigration, and that it was in times of 
prosperity, rather than of economic crisis, 
that migration programs could best be pro 
moted. Following the debate, in which no 
one suggested that the work of ICEM 
should not continue, the delegate of Austria 
(Seidler) appealed for western aid in solv 
ing his country’s refugee problems. The 
annual arrival rate of 3,000 “new” refugees 
from the east might be even higher in 1956, 
he stated, and his country was unable to 
carry the burden of their support or reset 
tlement without outside assistance. 

Other decisions taken at the fourth ses 
sion included the following: 1) the Council 


1955; ibid., 197, October 21, ibid., 198, 
October 22, 1955. 


1955; and 
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authorized the Director to initiate suitable 
arrangements for assisting migration to the 
Union of South Africa, should the Union 
government decide to adhere to ICEM; 2) 
the Council expressed the hope that the 
governments of Luxembourg and Uruguay 
would be able to complete procedures for 
final acceptance of the ICEM Constitution, 
prior to which Uruguay was to have ob- 
server status; and 3) the Council voted to 
hold the next session of the [CEM Council 
on or about October 1, 1956." 


Other Matters 

During the period under review, a group 
of 20 European land settlement experts met 
in Geneva under ICEM auspices to make 
a comparative study of farm colonization 
conditions in western Europe and in over- 
seas countries. In comparing the financial 


and other aspects of land settlement in 
Europe and in Latin America, the group 
was reported to have found advantages and 
disadvantages in both areas, but to have 


concluded that in the general interest of 
the well-being of the world, land settlement 
appeared more useful and economical in 
the developing countries than in Europe." 


145, Pebruary 15, ibid., 146, February 
20, 1956; thid., 147, February 21, ibid., 148, 
February 21, 1956; ibid., 149, February 22, 19596; ibid, 
1590, February 22, 1956; and sbid., 155, February 24, 
1956. 
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* Ihid., 
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OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Plans for assisted migration from Europe 
in 1956 and long-term forecasts were to be 
discussed at a three-day meeting in Geneva 
of the chiefs of mission of ICEM, in Janu- 
ary 1956. The conference agenda also in- 
cluded 1) the development of ICEM 
activities in providing vocational and lan- 
guage training to migrants and in the 
placement of European workers in overseas 
territories; 2) problems arising from ocean 
transport of migrants and from the in- 
creased use of airflights; and 3) relations 
with other international agencies and with 
voluntary agencies.’ 

Provisional statistics on assisted migra- 
tion in 1955 issued by ICEM during the 
period under review indicated that Australia 
was the dominant country of immigration, 
while Italy furnished the largest number of 
migrants. The United States was second 
in the list of reception countries, other re- 
ception countries being Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, Venezuela, Uruguay, Israel and 
Chile. West Germany, Greece, Austria and 
the Netherlands were the remaining major 
countries of emigration. The total number 
of ICEM-assisted migrants in 1955 had been 
120,136, as compared to 121,222 in 1954." 


* Ihid., 140, December 6, 1955 
* [bid., 144, January 14, 1956 


* lbid., 142, January 12, 1956. 
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Subscription rates for | 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


* Limited number of Volume Ill (1049) through Volume VII (1983) with 
indices now available et great savings: 


$1.75 each volume 96.50 for all Sve volumes 


© Beginning with the current volume, a reduction is offered on long-term 
subscriptions: 


3 years for $0.00 8 years for $18.00 
On am 


EUROPEAN PEACE TREATIES 


AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Negotiations end Texts of Treaties with 


in The Annals of the American 
and Social Science. 


° ... informative, suthoritative and very carefully prepered to exclude 


detail.” 
Cilfford A. L. Rich in The Western Political 
Quarterly. : 


$4.75 


40 Mi. Vernon &., Boston 6, Mass. 





